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ST. JUSTIN MARTYR 
THE FIRST AND SECOND APOLOGIES 


INTRODUCTION 


THE AGE OF THE APOLOGISTS 


Christianity was born within a Jewish cradle and it was natural 
that the earliest attempts at a theological formulation of its doc- 
trines should have been expressed in Jewish terms. It was not long, 
however, before the Gospel had spread to the great cities of the 
Graeco-Roman world where it could not be assumed that converts 
to the new faith would be acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures or 
even with the monotheistic worship of Judaism. It is true that num- 
bers of God-fearers, or religious enquirers, had attached them- 
selves to the synagogues and that some of these had become 
attracted to Christianity through the medium of Hellenistic 
Judaism.' Nevertheless, there was the wider pagan world—some- 
times indifferent, sometimes avowedly hostile—that misrepre- 
sented Christian teaching and spread calumnies against Christians. 

Persecution in the early Church was mainly of a sporadic and 
local nature—certainly no “general” persecutions occurred before 
the time of Decius and Diocletian. Nevertheless Christians, in 
some areas, went in fear of their lives with the hated delator or 
informer never far away.’ A faith that shunned popular vices and 
amusements provoked a hatred that took the form of blackening 
the character of Christians. A faith that forbade its followers to 
sacrifice to the state deities could be held, it was said, only by a 
community of atheists capable of any crime.’ The Christians were 
therefore accused of all kinds of wickedness. Their assemblies for 
worship, for instruction, and for the celebration of the eucharist 
were none other than secret gatherings for incest, child murder, 
and cannibalism. Such calumnies no doubt came to the notice of 
the Roman authorities who, while not encouraging false accusa- 
tions, could not completely ignore them. 


] 
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The appearance of the Christian Apologists is an indication 
that the Church took these calumnies seriously and had decided 
to do something about them. Christians had to be vindicated 
against false accusations; the emperor himself must hear of the 
cruel wrongs perpetrated in his name. The Christian way of life 
had to be shown as the highest ideal of ethical conduct the world 
had yet seen. Yet apologia, or the case for the defense, embraced 
far more than the refutation of these attacks—and that was not dif 
ficult. It was based on the magnificent defense that Socrates had 
made at his trial before the people of Athens in which he demon- 
strated the essential rationality of his position. The Christian 
Apologists therefore set themselves the wider task of showing 
how Christianity was the embodiment of the noblest conceptions 
of Greek philosophy and was the truth par excellence. Their object 
was not only to appeal for toleration but even more to win their 
readers to the Christian faith. In addition they were concerned 
with the questionings of thoughtful people. The object and form 
of Christian worship and the character of the Christian life were 
clearly the subject of discussion in certain circles. The introduc- 
tion to the Epistle to Diognetus (c. 140 C.E.) gives an interesting 
insight into these questionings: 


Since I perceive, most excellent Diognetus, that you are 
exceedingly zealous to learn the religion of the Christians 
and are asking very clear and careful questions concerning 
them, both who is God in whom they believe, and how they 
worship Him, so that all disregard the world and despise 
death, and do not reckon as gods those who are considered 
to be so by the Greeks, nor keep the superstition of the 
Jews, and what is the love which they have for one another, 
and why this new race or practice has come to life at this 
time, and not formerly; I indeed welcome this zeal in you, 
and I ask from God who bestows on us the power both of 
speaking and of hearing, that it may be granted to me so to 
speak that you may benefit so much as possible by your 
hearing, and to you so to hear that I may not be made sorry 
for my speech." 
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THE LIFE OF JUSTIN 


Justin Martyr represents a pioneer type of Greek Apologist. He 
is concerned not only with the refutation of attacks against 
Christians; he is also concerned to show that philosophy is truth, 
reason a spiritual power, and Christianity the fullness of both.’ 
Justin was not a clear thinker, if he is judged by the side of 
Tertullian, Origen, or Augustine. In spite of his varied contacts 
with leading philosophies it cannot be said that he had fully mas- 
tered contemporary thought and culture. Yet his testimony to 
Christianity as the true philosophy is one of the most important 
that has come down from the second century of our era. 

Justin was born at Flavia Neapolis, a city not far from the ruins 
of Shechem, which had been named in honor of the Emperor 
Vespasian.° He was, in consequence, a Samaritan by birth although 
nothing in his writings suggests that he was familiar with Samaritan 
traditions or religion. He speaks of being brought up in Gentile 
customs, of being uncircumcised,’ and of having received a Greek 
education.* The name of his grandfather, Bacchius, is Greek; that 
of his father, Priscus, and of himself, Latin. Little can be salvaged 
from these details—possibly Justin’s ancestors were colonists who 
had settled in Flavia Neapolis soon after its establishment. 

We are on no firmer ground in regard to the date of his birth. 
Epiphanius says Justin was martyred under Hadrian when only 
thirty years of age;° but as this date for his martyrdom is almost cer- 
tainly wrong, we cannot place any credence on the age given. We 
only know that Justin taught at Rome in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius” and that he was martyred during the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius,'! from which we infer that his birth occurred either late in 
the first century or early in the second century C.E. His martyrdom, 
somewhere between 162 and 167 C.E., may have been the outcome 
of a conflict with Crescens, a Cynic, whom Justin had convicted of 
ignorance—certainly there are ominous forebodings in the Second 
Apology that this might happen.” For the actual account of his 
death we are dependent on the Acta Martyrum, which embodies 
early traditions of the death scene." Justin and his companions are 
brought before Rusticus,” the prefect of Rome, and commanded 
to sacrifice to the gods. On examination, Justin testifies to 
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Christianity as the truth. He confesses that he has held meetings, 
on his second visit to Rome, in the house of one Martinus over the 
bath of Timotinus—although only there. After a brave refusal to 
sacrifice, Justin and those with him are condemned to be beaten 
with rods and beheaded. They pass to their deaths praising God 
and confessing Christ; later faithful Christians secretly carry away 
their bodies in order to give them a decent burial.” 

Although the actual date of Justin’s birth is uncertain we are on 
firmer ground as to the details of his later life. In the opening 
chapters of the Dialogue with Trypho the Jew (which in its final 
form probably dates from c. 160 C.E.), Justin gives a graphic 
account of the studies through which he had passed before 
becoming a Christian convert. From youth he appears to have 
been of an earnest and religious type of mind intent on finding 
intellectual peace and satisfaction. With this hope in mind he 
undergoes instruction from a Stoic, a Peripatetic, a Pythagorean, 
and finally a Platonist teacher. The Platonic philosophy immedi- 
ately impresses him: “The perception of immaterial things quite 
overpowered me, and the contemplation of ideas furnished my 
mind with wings.”’® It was while a Platonist that Justin became a 
Christian through the agency of an old man who kindled a flame 
in Justin’s soul: “A love of the prophets, and of those people who 
are friends of Christ, possessed me.”'’ Christianity was the one, 
sure, worthy philosophy. 

This account of Justin’s studies and conversion has been 
assailed by many scholars as an idealization in which he dramatizes 
the relationship between Christianity and philosophy by adopting 
the familiar literary convention of relating someone’s adventures 
in passing from school to school. Lucian’s Menippus is a contem- 
porary example.'* While it may be that Justin’s account bears 
traces of tendentiousness, the view that it is wholly nonhistorical 
would appear to founder on a statement recorded in the Acta 
Martyrum, which almost all scholars regard as based on good his- 
torical tradition. According to this account Justin, in answer to the 
prefect Rusticus’s question, “What teachings do you hold?” said, “I 
have tried to learn from all teachings, but I came to adopt the true 
teachings, which are those of the Christians.” This is very odd if 
Justin had never sampled the teachings of the various schools. It 
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would seem there is no reason to deny a historical basis to Justin’s 
account of his studies and conversion, which may have occurred 
shortly before the Bar-Cochba rising in 132 C.E£. His was a typical 
experience of the age as pupils, in the second century, passed from 
teacher to teacher as a matter of course in their search for philo- 
sophical truth. Justin found the truth only after much searching. 
The use of testimony sources in Justin’s first Apology in addition 
confirms that he was converted to Christianity through reading the 
Old Testament with Christians in a Christian way. 

We possess few details of Justin’s life following his conversion 
and baptism. He seems to have come to Rome and to have stayed 
there some time.” In the Acta Martyrum it is stated that he had 
resided twice in Rome. This is consonant with what we know of 
the various schools of thought that Christian teachers established 
in the capital city of the Empire (so Valentinus had connections 
with Alexandria and Cyprus as well as Rome). It is not therefore 
to be assumed that Justin established a permanent school of 
Christian philosophy in Rome. It may be that he taught in other 
cities at different times in his career.” 

Justin’s special task was Christian apologetic or the defense of 
the faith. Eusebius vividly describes his work: “But Justin was the 
most noted of those that flourished in those times, who, in the 
guise of a philosopher, preached the truth of God, and contended 
for the faith, also, in his writings.”*’ Again the Acta Martyrum 
speaks of him sitting in the house of Martinus, a recognized meet- 
ing place for Christians, and there conversing with any who vis- 
ited him, imparting to them the true teaching. The persons 
condemned with Justin are those whom he had gathered around 
him; “I took delight,” says one Evelpistus, “in listening to Justin’s 
discourse.” This is a picture of a philosophical evangelist infor- 
mally training disciples. One of the most famous of these was 
Tatian,” the brilliant Assyrian, who came from the neighborhood 
of Nisibis beyond the Euphrates and who became famous as the 
author of the Diatessaron, the first harmony of the Gospels. 
Justin’s school may well have engaged in literary production— 
indeed may have provided the material from which Tatian later 
was to compose the Diatessaron. Such schools were only indirectly 
subject to the authority of the Church in the second century.” 
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THE Two APOLOGIES 


Justin attained fame as an author and, in later centuries, many 
writings, either deliberately or by mistake, were attributed to him. 
Of the large corpus of writings preserved in Justin’s name, there 
is general agreement that only the first Apology and the Second 
Apology, the Dialogue with Trypho, and four small fragments pre- 
served in later writers are genuine.” The text of the three works is 
based on a single manuscript, Parisinus 450 dated 11 September 
1363 C.E., which also contains many of the spurious writings of 
the Apologist. The only checks on the readings of Parisinus 450 
are the passages, few in number, where Justin is quoted by other 
Fathers, and a fragment of the First Apology chapters 65-67, which 
had an independent tradition in Codex Ottobonianus Graecus 
CCLXXIV of the fifteenth century. 


Analysis of the First Apology 


The first Apology is addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
and his son Verissimus the philosopher and to Lucius the philoso- 
pher. Hellenistic Jewish writers before Justin had used similar 
modes of address to ensure that their works received a sympa- 
thetic hearing by the public for whom they were designed— 
although it is not to be supposed that Justin’s Apologies never 
reached the emperors. 

The First Apology opens with a bold appeal for justice—evi- 
dently in imitation of Plato’s Apology of Socrates. Justin then goes 
on (Chapters 3-12) to refute anti-Christian slanders. He demands 
(3, 4) that people should not be punished merely for a name, but 
only after examination of their lives and conduct. The unreason- 
able hatred that Christians experience is due to the instigation of 
demons against the Incarnate Word—the same demons who slew 
Socrates (5). Justin now (6-12) gives three of the principal 
charges leveled against Christians—atheism, immorality, and dis- 
loyalty. He insists that Christians are not atheists, for they worship 
the Father of righteousness and virtue, the Son who came forth 
from Him with His angels, and the Spirit of prophecy. They are 
not immoral and are willing to be punished for any crimes they 
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cominit. They are not disloyal, for the kingdom they seek is a 
heavenly one. 

Having made this appeal for justice and refutation of slanders, 
Justin asserts that he has written enough to ensure a change of pol- 
icy; nevertheless he will go on to show the actual truth of 
Christianity and its positive worth. He begins (13) by demonstrat- 
ing that Christians are monotheists who worship God, and then 
Jesus Christ according to His secondary rank, and then the 
Prophetic Spirit. Christian worship is essentially reasonable wor- 
ship. Justin then gives examples (14-20) of the moral power and 
elevation of Christ’s teaching and produces analogies between the 
Christian doctrines of immortality, resurrection, and the end of 
the world and the teaching of nature and philosophy. He also gives 
(21-22) some of the pagan fables about the exploits of the sons of 
gods and shows how irrational it was for believers in these tales to 
persecute believers in the facts of Jesus’ life. Justin’s object in this 
part of the Frrst Apology was to disarm unbelief and to show that 
Christianity was not contemptible or novel but essentially rational. 

He now proceeds (23) to the more theological part of his work 
and seeks to show (a) that the teaching of Christ and the prophets 
is alone true and is older than all other writers; (b) that Jesus 
Christ is alone begotten as a Son of God being His logos and First- 
born and Power and appeared on earth as teacher for the conver- 
sion and restoration of the human race; (c) that before Christ 
came some, influenced by the demons, related through the poets 
mythological tales intended as a travesty of the future revelation. 
After showing (24-29) the irrationality of allowing impostors such 
as Simon Magus and Menander and heretics like Marcion to go 
unmolested, Justin passes to the main burden of his argument 
(30-53). This consists in elaborate proofs of the fulfilment of 
prophecy. The main facts of Christ’s life and work and the mis- 
sion of the Apostles to the world had been predicted in great 
detail centuries in advance. Justin here shows his liking for inge- 
nious interpretations of the Old Testament, which must strike the 
modern reader as precarious in the extreme. He also explains the 
different kinds of prophecy and defends it against the charge of 
fatalism. In a remarkable passage (46), Justin replies to the objec- 
tion that since Christ came so late in time, those who lived before 
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His coming were not accountable. Quite the opposite—the divine 
logos had been in the world since the beginning and those who 
lived according to reason, whatever their race, were really 
Christians though they have been thought atheists; so among the 
Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and among the barbarians 
Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, and Elias and many others. 
On the other hand, those who lived irrationally were the enemies 
of Christ and so wicked. From all these “fulfilled” predictions, the 
Christian belief in Christ as the First-born of God and the univer- 
sal Judge of humankind is totally justified. 

Justin next passes (54-58) to a demonstration that mythology 
was used by demons to imitate Christ although they had failed to 
understand the predictions of the Cross, which were also clearly 
evident in nature and human life. He then tries to show (59-60) 
that Plato was directly dependent on Moses for his account of the 
origin of the world and of the second and third power in the 
Universe. In the concluding part of his work (61-67), Justin gives 
an account of the Christian sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist, which is of great value to students of the early liturgy. 
Those who are to be baptized are “brought to the place where 
there is water” where they are regenerated and illuminated. 
Baptism is in the Name of the Trinity. In the eucharist, after a 
reading from the Memoirs of the Apostles or the prophets, inter- 
cession is made for the Church and those in the world. The Ruler 
prays extempore over the elements and the deacons distribute the 
eucharistic gifts to those present and then take them to the absent. 

With a final appeal for liberty of opinion, Justin concludes his 
First Apology by appending Hadrian’s letter to Minucius 
Fundanus, the proconsul of Asia, in which the emperor directed 
that Christians should be punished only after a legal trial. 

Attempts have been made to find in this Apology an elaborate 
literary plan and to analyze it in the light of classical literary 
forms.” However, it would seem unlikely that Justin based his 
work on the classical oration or on any other ancient literary arti- 
fice. His Apology is essentially his own and cannot be fitted into 
any predetermined plan—hence the digressions and repetitions. 
However, he knew what he wanted to say—how to make a plea for 
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toleration to the emperor and to a non-Christian readership—as 
well as an appeal for conversion to a Christian readership. 

Some of his proofs from prophecy, which loom large in his 
work and which have little appeal today, may have been commit- 
ted to writing before his time. The production of testimonies 
based on the Septuagint steadily grew in bulk after the apostolic 
age and transcripts of some of them probably existed although 
many continued to circulate orally. It was not until the monumen- 
tal compilation of Cyprian or Pseudo-Cyprian that the bulk of the 
testimonies was committed to writing.” 


Analysis of the Second Apology 


Justin’s Second Apology is much shorter than the First and was 
apparently called into existence by his indignation at an outrage 
that had recently occurred—typical of the indignities to which 
Christians were subjected. (1) A dissolute man, angry with his 
Christian wife for having rebuked his vices, had charged her 
teacher Ptolemaeus with being a Christian (2). As a result, the 
prefect Urbicus had sentenced Ptolemaeus and two others to 
death simply because they were Christians. Justin then divulges 
(3) that he himself expects to fall a victim to the malice of 
Crescens, “that lover of bravado and boasting” whom he had 
publicly shown to be an ignorant demagogue. He then goes on to 
discuss two popular objections to Christians: (a) Why did they 
not kill themselves if they were so willing to face martyrdom? 
Justin replies (4) that God’s creation is good and to kill them- 
selves would prevent the spread of the living doctrines; (b) Why 
did their God not protect them? Justin replies (5) by declaring 
that God placed the world in charge of angels, but some of these 
fell and to them and their offspring are due the evils that good 
people suffer. In contrast to the demons is the one ineffable God 
and His begotten logos, who became man to deliver man from 
the demons (6). God in fact spares the world for the sake of the 
Christians (7). In all ages those who followed reason have been 
persecuted by the demons (8) but the time of judgment will come 
(9). Christianity is superior to all other teaching because it reveals 
the whole logos of God (10). Another reason why God allows 
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people to suffer is because of the blessedness won through disci- 
pline and probation (11). They are as athletes who prove their 
virtue by risking death. The way in which Christians regard death 
(12) is a crowning proof of the truth of their religion and the fal- 
sity of the slanders reported about them. Christianity is not hos- 
tile to Plato (13) but the completion of what Plato and the other 
philosophers taught. Each man spoke well according to the part 
present in him of the sowing logos. Justin concludes (14) with a 
prayer that his book may be authorized and remarks (15) that his 
writings were at least not as injurious to public morals as some 
others that were authorized. 

The relation of the Second to the First Apology has occasioned 
much scholarly discussion. E. R. Goodenough regarded the work 
as a fragment of a larger book and held that references in it to the 
First Apology may well have their source in a lost part of the Second 
Apology. P. Keresztes, on the other hand, argues that the Second 
Apology is an independent work of rhetoric having no connection 
with the First. The Second has Rome for its background while the 
First comes from an Asian milieu in which mob violence often 
had its way. However, this attempt to sever the two Apologies 
ignores the many links and ideas that connect them. More 
recently, R. M. Grant, while doubting that the Second is an appen- 
dix to the Frrst, tends to think that the two Apologies are really 
one work, which is not an apology in the usual sense but a syntaxis 
or composition, more specifically a petition, with the second part 
inspired by recent events in Rome.” The ingenuity that scholars 
have expended on this question has not, however, led to any 
agreed solution and it seems more likely that the Second Apology 
was designed as a supplement to the /vrst—indeed may have been 
appended to a second edition of the First—although it was called 
into existence by a specific injustice. This accounts for its more 
passionate character and its conviction that resistance to popular 
hatred without flinching is the hallmark of the Christian. It is 
more plausible to take Justin at his word, namely, that when he 
refers in this work to something he has said before that is not 
found in it, he is referring to the First Apology. 
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THE DATE OF THE APOLOGIES 


When were the two Apologies written? The First presents few 
problems. It is addressed to the “Emperor Titus Aelius Adrianus 
Antoninus Pius, Augustus Caesar; and to his son Verissimus the 
philosopher, and to Lucius the philosopher, the natural son of 
Caesar, and the adopted son of Pius....” This is certainly a refer- 
ence to Antoninus Pius as sole emperor with his two adopted sons, 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. Antoninus reigned from 137 
to 161 c.E. while Lucius was born in 130 c.E. Then we have in the 
Apology a description of Marcionism as the greatest type of heresy 
“with a following spread over every race of men.”* Marcion came 
to Rome and taught there in the reign of Hyginus, 139-142 C.E., 
and we have to allow time for his rise to preeminence over the 
other heretics. In addition we have Justin’s statement that he is 
writing 150 years after Christ’s birth*—no doubt a round figure— 
and his reference to a petition recently presented to Felix, the 
Governor of Alexandria.*° A Greek papyrus in the British Museum 
shows that L. Munatius Felix was the successor of M. Petronius 
Honoratus, who is mentioned on papyri in the years 147-148 C.E., 
whereas Felix’s name occurs on documents dated 150-151 c.£. He 
himself was succeeded by M. Sempronius Liberalis, who was pre- 
fect of Egypt in 154 c.E. It would seem that Felix held office from c. 
150 to 154 c.z.—another papyrus gives his date of accession as 151 
c.E."! If these dates are correct, Justin would have written his frst 
Apology somewhere between 151] and 155 C.E., which would agree 
with the internal evidence of the work. 

The Second Apology is more difficult to date but cannot be long 
after the First. It has references to Antoninus as sole emperor and 
to the emperor and Marcus Aurelius, who is saluted as the philoso- 
pher, the son of Caesar.” Continued reference is made to the piety 
of these two persons and with this coheres the references in the 
Second Apology to the First as a writing freshly remembered. 

Eusebius says that Justin wrote two Apologies or defenses of the 
faith—the one under Antoninus and. the other in the time of 
Antoninus Verus, that is, Marcus Aurelius: “There is a discourse of 
his, addressed to Antoninus, surnamed the Pius, and his sons and 
the Roman Senate, in defense of our doctrines. Another work, 
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comprising a defense of our faith, which he addressed to the 
Emperor of the same name, Antoninus Verus, the successor of 
the preceding, the circumstances of whose times we are now 
recording.”* It is, however, doubtful if this second defense is the 
same as our Second Apology. Quite apart from the difficulty of rec- 
onciling Eusebius’s statement that it was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius with the internal references in the Second Apology to 
Antoninus, Eusebius quite clearly gives quotations from both the 
Apologies yet describes them as taken from Justin’s First Apology.” 
The most likely deduction to be drawn from these facts is that 
Eusebius knew our frst and Second Apologies as the First Apology. 
The Second Apology to which he refers is lost, unless we identify it 
with the Legatio of Athenagoras. In the early Christian centuries, 
the fusing together of different treatises into a single work was a 
well-known phenomenon. So the Epustle to Diognetus is attached to 
the former part of the Epistle of Polycarp, so as to form in appear- 
ance one work. It would seem, too, that Polycarp’s Epzstle to the 
Philippians is likewise composite, Chapters 13-14 being an earlier 
covering letter to a collection of the Ignatian Epistles and 
Chapters 1-12 being a later letter called into existence by a defi- 
nite historical situation.” Tertullian’s De praescriptione haereticorum 
is widely recognized to be two works that have been combined. It 
should therefore cause no surprise that in Eusebius’s time the 
First Apology and the Second Apology of Justin were fused together 
in the manuscript that he quoted so as to form a single work. This 
would have been all the easier as the Second Apology contains no 
obvious internal dedication. 


JUSTIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL BACKGROUND 


Justin made no clear distinction between theology and philoso- 
phy. There was, for him, but one wisdom, one philosophy, which 
had been fully revealed in and through Jesus Christ. This involved 
no clear break with Greek philosophy, the best elements of which 
were a preparation for the Gospel. This sympathetic view is in 
marked contrast to that of the New Testament, which uses the 
word philosophy only once and then as a probable cause of peril to 
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Christians.*° Later Tertullian was to hold that Plato was the sauce 
merchant used by all the heretics.” 

Justin’s esteem for Plato and Platonism is evident from his 
Apologies, although in becoming a Christian he believed he had 
passed beyond Platonism. Plato, Justin says, like the Christians, 
taught a future judgment and derived his doctrines of creation, of 
human responsibility, and of the Second and Third Powers in the 
Universe from Moses. He sees no inconsistency in holding the 
Platonic doctrine that God made the world from formless matter 
as he believes this to be the teaching of Moses in Genesis 1:2.°* He 
also quotes from the Tzmaeus the statement that the World-Soul 
was placed like a (Chz) in the universe, and declares that Plato 
referred to the Second Power and took the idea from the biblical 
account of the brazen serpent.” Plato’s World-Soul was, for Justin, 
an attempt to teach the doctrine of a personal logos—a reading of 
Christian ideas into the Master. Justin certainly prized the Platonic 
doctrine of the immaterial world and of the being beyond essence, 
yet he is no uncritical advocate. Plato, he says, teaches the punish- 
ment of the wicked for only a limited period of time and in bodies 
other than their own, while Christians teach the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked in the same bodies they now possess. He no 
longer believes in the preexistence of souls nor in their natural 
immortality.” He conceives that something more than intellectual 
discipline is needed if the individual is to apprehend God. 

Justin’s admiration for Socrates is evident from his Apologies 
and he sees a close correspondence between the treatment meted 
out to the philosopher and that accorded to Jesus Christ and His 
followers. When Socrates, in the power of reason (logos), or as its 
instrument, sought to bring people to the truth, evil people put 
him to death as an atheist; so Christians who follow the Incarnate 
logos are falsely termed atheists. In other words, just as the work 
of Socrates was a preparation for the work of Christ, his condem- 
nation was a condemnation of Christ and His followers.” 

Justin’s knowledge of Plato and Platonism seems to have come 
through the medium of Middle Platonism. ‘This was not a unified 
system but an eclectic amalgam of different philosophies with the 
Platonic element uppermost. Its most distinguished exponents 
were Eudorus of Alexandria (c. 25 B.C.E.), Plutarch (b. 45 C.£.), 
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and Albinus, who taught in the second century C.E.; the latter’s 
philosophical theology represents a transition stage between 
Platonism and the Neoplatonism of Plotinus, the last great philo- 
sophical effort of the ancient world.* Evidence that Justin’s 
knowledge of Platonism came from Middle Platonism is provided 
by his quotation of the famous passage in 7imaeus 28c, “That it is 
neither easy to find the Father and Maker of all, nor, having 
found Him is it safe to declare Him to all.”* The Middle 
Platonists interpreted the passage in the same way as Justin and 
knew the wording “possible” for “safe.” Moreover, it can be 
shown that the version of the text known to Albinus is identical 
with that of Justin.” A further indication of Justin’s philosophical 
background is provided by his introduction of the Aristotelian 
idea of God as the Unmoved Mover, which probably entered 
Middle Platonism just before or just after the beginning of the 
Christian era.” 

Justin’s reverence for Platonism as finding its consummation 
in Christ was of great importance for the Church for it meant that 
educated converts were no longer obliged to deny the insights of 
their philosophical backgrounds. Platonism was now seen to be 
for some a preparation for the Gospel. 


The Logos 


The doctrine of the logos played an important part in the 
thought of Justin and the other second-century Apologists. By its 
use they were able to claim as “Christian” anything that was good 
or noble in pagan literature and philosophy and to meet the 
pagan contention that what was good in Christianity was already 
to be found in paganism. Yet the logos was also a theological 
necessity, which enabled them to tackle the cosmological prob- 
lem and to show that Christianity itself was as old as the Creation. 

Behind Justin’s use of the logos lay much earlier Jewish and 
Greek speculation and the logos theory of Saint John as well as 
subsequent Christian interpretation. Justin accordingly introduces 
the term as a familiar one both to Christian and non-Christian. His 
starting point is that the whole logos resides only in Jesus Christ 
and that people can, at most, possess “seeds” of the logos.** The 
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titles he applies to the logos—such as dayspring or east, stone or 
rock, the beginning, the day, man, Israel, Jacob, First-begotten, 
priest, and king—appear to have been taken from the biblical tradi- 
tion or early Christian exegesis of the Old Testament rather than 
from Philo.” Philo’s logos is ultimately Stoicism or Middle 
Platonism blended with the Old Testament “Word of God.”* 
Justin’s logos is Jesus Christ understood in the light of the same 
Old Testament “Word of God” and Greek philosophy. 

A characteristic of Justin is his use of the term logos spermatikos 
for the universal activity of the logos. Each thinker, inasmuch as 
he conformed to the truth and spoke well, possessed a portion of 
the logos, which in its entirety was Jesus Christ.” The seeds of 
truth sown in the hearts of people were the formative principle of 
right knowledge and right living. So there were Christians before 
Christ and Christianity was brought into relationship with wider 
truth.” Recent work has shown that the epithet spermatikos does 
not mean, in the usual English translation, “disseminated” but 
refers to the logos in a special activity, that is, sowing his seed in 
religious and moral illumination.”' This, however, does not mean 
that a person has no immediate knowledge of the logos. A close 
comparison of the three passages in 2 Apol. 8, 10, and 13 shows 
that Justin assumed the presence in every person, before the com- 
ing of Christ, of part of the “sowing logos,” which is identical with 
Christ.” The logos is an active and divine potential, the sowing 
logos. It would seem that Philo is not Justin’s source for the logos 
spermatikos idea as Philo uses the term exclusively in connection 
with the propagation of species in animals and plants.” It has 
been suggested” that Justin’s usage has a threefold source: 


1. logos as a well-known Stoic term; 

2. the influence of the Gospel Parable of the Sower; 

3. the frequency of the idea of sowing and planting in the works 
of Philo. 


It is, however, significant that Justin never quotes the Parable 
of the Sower, although he quotes many other New Testament pas- 
sages in the Apologies. It may simply be that in working out his 
theory of the logos spermatikos Justin took over the well-known 
Stoic term but otherwise developed the sower idea boldly in his 
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own way. His originality should not be underestimated. The equa- 
tion of the Whole Word with Jesus Christ at once differentiates 
him from Stoicism, Middle Platonism, Numenius, and Philo. 
However much he was indebted to Stoicism for the term logos 
spermatikos, the idea of the logos—Christ sowing seeds in people— 
was, I believe, in essence his own. 


MAIN RELIGIOUS IDEAS 


As a result of his conversion to the Christian Faith, Justin inher- 
ited the rich, biblical doctrine of God as living Creator, a compas- 
sionate Father who in Christ had drawn near to people and who 
was concerned with the welfare of each soul. Yet Justin remained a 
Platonist even after his conversion. He retained the Middle 
Platonist idea of God as unknowable and transcendent, the 
Unmoved First Cause, Nameless and Unutterable, Unbegotten, 
residing far above the heavens, and incapable of coming into 
immediate contact with any of His creatures. Justin had no real 
theory of divine immanence to complement his emphasis on 
divine transcendence. His doctrine of the logos, which we have 
just discussed, in fact kept the supreme Deity at a safe distance 
from intercourse with humankind and left the Platonic transcen- 
dence in all its bareness. God operated through the logos, who 
alone bridged the gulf that would otherwise have proved impass- 
able. 

In the Apologies Justin does not set forth any real Trinitarian 
doctrine. But he says he worshiped the Father as supreme in the 
Universe; he worshiped the logos or Son as divine but in the sec- 
ond place; he worshiped the Holy Spirit in the third place. ‘This is 
the language of Christian experience and worship rather than of 
theological reflection. The Holy Spirit was, for Justin, the 
inspirer of the prophets, the guide of spiritual endeavor, the 
source of the spiritual gifts in the Church. Justin’s experience as 
a Churchman took precedence over his logic. His philosophical 
idea of God, deriving from Middle Platonism, was too abstract 
for any real distinction within the Godhead such as would equate 
the love between the Father and the Son with the Spirit. In fact, 
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the logos largely carries out the functions of the Spirit. 
Nevertheless, the fact that Justin has so much to say about the 
Spirit and refers to the traditional triadic formulas of the Church 
shows how strongly he was influenced by Christian worship as he 
had known it.” And this is also true of his many statements about 
the Cross, which he regarded as fundamental although, in strict 
logic, his philosophical presuppositions left no place for any 
objective theory of the Atonement. 

Justin was much interested in the activity of evil demons or 
spirits, which he believed were everywhere active in the Universe. 
He believed, with the Jews, that there were fallen angels who had 
sinned with women and had so given birth to demons.” After the 
fall, these demonic children multiplied to form a whole army of 
evil powers that was seeking to bring the human race into subjec- 
tion. Pagan poets and mythologists were led astray by mistaking 
them for gods. They caricatured Christian ordinances, such as the 
eucharist, in the services of Mithraism—and baptism, in the rites 
of pagan temple purifications. All along they had inspired perse- 
cution of those moved by the logos. Now these demons were urg- 
ing the persecution of Christians. However, the activity of the 
demonic host was not beyond control. Christians exercise domin- 
ion over them in the rite of exorcism, which is an omen of the 
final overthrow at the Second Coming of Christ. It is this that 
makes Satan desperate and unrestrained in his present assaults 
against humankind. In delineating the picture of Justin as an apol- 
ogist to the Greek world, it should not be forgotten that his main 
practical concern was to win the fight against evil demons who 
were trying to win control of the Universe and men’s and 
women’s souls. This was the atmosphere in which he and his con- 
temporaries lived.” 


CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS 


Justin claimed that he was a representative of the great body of 
Christians and that he had received his Christianity from the 
Church of the preceding age. The doctrine he presented was, he 
believed, the traditional belief of the Church—as were the rites of 
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baptism and eucharist, which had come down from the 
Apostles.” Justin’s philosophy, important though it was, had not 
made his Christianity. This latter had been delivered to the 
Church at the beginning of its existence by Our Lord’s Apostles 
and was to be differentiated from the teaching of the heretical 
groups.” While Justin had no developed doctrine of the Church, 
he accepts that the Church is a supernatural society founded by 
the Apostles in Christ’s name. 

As to the Church’s organization in his day, Justin gives but little 
information. It was no part of his apologetic purpose to expound 
the nature or function of the Christian Ministry. However, five 
times he refers to the “Ruler” or the “Ruler of the Brethren” 
whose function included leading public worship, the celebration 
of the eucharist, and the administration of Church finances.” It 
would seem that he used this term (rather than epzscopus) because 
he knew that the title applied to this permanent officer of the 
Church (although not necessarily his functions) varied in differ- 
ent localities. Justin’s “Ruler” may well have been the bishop, 
although we cannot be quite certain about this. 

Justin’s account of the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist 
in his First Apology is of great importance as the fullest description 
we possess of the second-century rites. He introduces his account 
almost incidentally, as if he wished to emphasize the harmlessness 
of the Christian rites and to assure his readers that no horrors 
were perpetrated at Christian gatherings. It is, however, signifi- 
cant that he uses the technical terminology of the Church and 
assumes that, with a suitable exposition, this terminology will be 
intelligible. 

Justin’s account of baptism presupposes a period of prebap- 
tismal instruction, as in the Didache;” and his use of the plural for 
both witnesses and baptized may refer to a collective baptism—pos- 
sibly at the time of the Pascha, which commemorated the whole 
complex of Christ’s birth, incarnation, death, and resurrection 
and the gift of the Spirit in the pre-Nicene period.” The actual 
baptism is in the threefold name of the Trinity and is accompanied 
by a confession of faith. Unfortunately, Justin does not tell us what 
this confession embraced, although it appears to have included 
assent to the three persons of the Trinity and the death of Christ. 
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Justin does not specify where or how baptism takes place but 
merely states that the candidate is washed three times in water and 
the name of each person of the Trinity is pronounced over him at 
each washing. As to the theology of baptism, Justin’s main thought 
is that baptism is a new birth—indeed he explicitly quotes John 
3:3-4, “Unless you are born again you will not enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.”® It is also an illumination because in bap- 
tism people are illuminated with a divine force, the logos, which 
enables them to live a truly moral life if they will only strive to 
make their souls a habitation for the Spirit. Justin is the first to 
associate the noun photismos (illumination) specifically with bap- 
tism, although the association of light with baptism is very old.” 

Justin describes two celebrations of the eucharist. The first is a 
baptismal eucharist by the “Ruler of the Brethren” in the pres- 
ence of the assembled Christian community, the newly baptized 
and their witnesses.” After prayers for the new members of the 
Church and Christians everywhere and the exchanging of the kiss 
of peace, bread, a cup of water, and a cup of wine mixed with 
water are brought to the celebrant, who takes them and offers a 
prayer of praise and glory to the Father of the Universe through 
the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit and offers further thanks- 
giving at some length. The people assent by saying “Amen,” 
which, Justin explains, means “So be it.” The deacons then give to 
each of those present a portion of the eucharistized bread and 
wine and water and later take these to the absent. Justin’s second 
account is of the eucharist celebrated at the regular Sunday wor- 
ship of the Church.” At this the “Memoirs”” or “Records” of the 
Apostles (most probably the Synoptic Gospels) or the writings of 
the prophets are read as long as time permits. Then the Ruler 
expounds the biblical reading, which is followed by prayers said in 
a standing position. Then the bread, wine, and water are brought 
and the Ruler offers prayers and thanksgivings “to the best of his 
ability.” This is followed by the giving of the eucharistic elements 
to those present and the sending to those absent by the hand of 
the deacons. A voluntary collection of alms is deposited with the 
Ruler, who is responsible for the care of orphans, widows, the 
sick, visitors, and other needy persons. 

Between his two descriptions of the rite, Justin explains its 
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meaning.” He applies the term eucharistia to the consecrated ele- 
ments and teaches the doctrine of the real presence of Christ in 
the eucharist. As in the incarnation the divine logos was incarnate 
in the flesh and blood of Jesus for our salvation, so in the 
eucharist, he says, there is a further action of the logos such that 
the elements of bread and wine become united with the logos and 
so become the flesh and blood of the Incarnate Jesus. As in the 
natural physiological process digested food is changed into 
blood, and later into flesh, is it incredible, Justin suggests, that 
this should be repeated in the spiritual realm?” 

It is unlikely that the liturgy had a fixed “structure” in Justin’s 
day. There was still a considerable extempore element. But his 
accounts do show how the original thanksgiving of the Last 
Supper had been expanded through the use of liturgical elements 
deriving from Judaism. 

Justin’s reference to a sending of a portion of the consecrated 
elements to absent members of the Church is the earliest refer- 
ence to a practice that received considerable extension in later 
ages. By Tertullian’s time Christians were allowed to carry away 
and keep the sacrament in private for their own use.” This cus- 
tom was obviously open to abuse and had to be strictly controlled. 

Justin’s doctrine of the Church and sacraments is of great 
interest—the more so since it is introduced into the First Apology 
almost incidentally. These sacraments, he believed, were essential 
to the fullest Christian life. Sunday worship without the eucharist 
is unknown to him. The sacraments are life-giving and the spiri- 
tual life and illumination that Christians receive must issue in 
good Christian lives. ‘That is the ultimate test. 


JUSTIN’S ACHIEVEMENT 


Justin occupies a central position in the second-century 
Church. He made an outstanding contribution to the intellectual 
tradition of Christian thought by his interpretation of the logos 
through which he claimed for Christ all that was best in the Greek 
philosophical tradition, although his view of the latter was not 
uncritical—indeed he passes judgment on it. He was, moreover, 
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the first thinker after Saint Paul to grasp the universalistic ele- 
ment in Christianity and to sum up, in one bold stroke, the whole 
history of civilization as finding its consummation in Christ. Justin 
was, however, no mere academic philosopher but a man with a 
mission. Christianity was, for him, not a theory but philosophic 
truth itself and this he served with unswerving devotion and 
courage. The heart of Christianity, which for him was indispens- 
able, was God’s care and love for men and women revealed in the 
Bible and supremely in Jesus Christ. This places him in the main- 
stream of the Christian tradition and not on the outskirts as one 
who grievously distorted the Christian kerygma by his excursions 
into philosophy. Loyal to the tradition of the Church, he pos- 
sessed a liberal and eirenic spirit that was open and alive to the 
intellectual currents of his age and friendly to the stirrings of the 
human spirit. E. F. Osborn concludes his study of Justin with 
these measured words: “He was one of the most original thinkers 
Christianity produced.... His greatness is that of an originator. All 
his main ideas are taken up and developed by his immediate suc- 
cessors who add, alter and diverge.”” So likewise Hans von 
Campenhausen: “Nearly all the Greek Fathers of the Church 
were, consciously or unconsciously, his imitators.”” What Justin 
accomplished in the second century was the seedbed of the later 
Church. Today, in a very different world, we need to follow Justin 
in adhering to, and following, the truth, wherever it may lead, 
with a confidence in its power while remaining loyal to the 
Church and to Christian tradition. 
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1.To the Emperor Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Pius 
Augustus Caesar, and to his philosopher son Verissimus, and 
to Lucius the philosopher,’ Caesar’s natural son and Pius’s 
adopted son, a lover of culture,’ and to the Sacred Senate’ and 
all the Roman people—on behalf of people of every nation who 
are unjustly hated and grossly abused,’ I, Justin, son of Priscus 
and grandson of Bacchius,’® from Flavia Neapolis in Syria- 
Palestine, myself being one of them, have drawn up this 
address and petition.° 


An Appeal for Justice 


2. Reason’ dictates that those who are truly pious and philoso- 
phers should honor and love only the truth, declining to follow 
the opinions of the ancients, if they are worthless. For not only 
does sound reason dictate that one should not follow those 
who do or teach unjust things, but the lover of truth should 
choose by all means,* and even before his own life, even though 
death should remove him, to speak and do righteous things. So 
you, then, since you are called’ pious and philosophers and 
guardians of justice and lovers of culture, listen in every way; 
and it will be shown if you are such." For we have come into 
your company not to flatter you by this writing, nor please you 
by our address, but to ask that you give judgment, after an 
exact and searching enquiry, not moved by prejudice or by a 
wish to please superstitious people, nor by irrational impulse 
or long prevalent rumors, so as to give a decision which will 
prove to be against yourselves."' For we indeed reckon that no 
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evil can be done to us, unless we are proved to be evildoers, or 
shown to be wicked. You are able to kill us, but not to hurt us.” 


Refutation of Anti-Christian Slanders 


But that nobody should think that this is an unreasonable and 
daring utterance, we ask that the charges against us be investi- 
gated, and that, if they are substantiated let us be punished as is 
fitting.” But if nobody can prove anything against us, true rea- 
son forbids you, because of an evil rumor, to wrong innocent 
people, and indeed rather [to wrong] yourselves, who think fit 
to instigate action,“ not by judgment, but by passion. Every 
honorable person will recognize this as the only fair and right- 
eous challenge,” namely, that the subjects should give a 
straightforward account” of their own life and teaching; and 
likewise that the rulers should give their decision as having fol- 
lowed, not violence and tyranny, but piety and philosophy.” 
For thus both rulers and subjects would reap benefit. For even 
one of the ancients said somewhere, “Unless both rulers and 
ruled love wisdom, it is impossible to make cities prosper.””* It 
is then our task to offer to all an opportunity of inspecting our 
life and teachings, lest, on account of those who do not really 
know of our affairs, we should incur the penalty due to them 
for mental blindness." But it is for you, as reason demands,” to 
listen [to us] and to be found good judges. For if, having 
learned the truth, you fail to do what is righteous, you have no 
defense before God. 


. By the mere statement of a name,”' nothing is decided, either 


good or evil, apart from the actions associated with the name; 
indeed, as far as the name with which we are accused goes, we 
are most gentle* people. But we do not think it just to ask to be 
acquitted on account of the name, if we are convicted as evildo- 
ers, so, on the other hand, if we are found to have committed 
no wrong, either in the appellation of the name, or in our citi- 
zenship, you must be exceedingly anxious” against incurring 
righteous judgment by unjustly punishing those who are not 
convicted. For from a name neither approval nor punishment 
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could fairly come, unless something excellent or evil in action 
could be shown about it. For you do not punish the accused 
among yourselves* before they are convicted; but in our case 
you take the name as proof against us, and this although, as far 
as the name goes, you ought rather to punish our accusers. For 
we are accused of being Christians, and to hate what is favor- 
able is unjust. Again if one of the accused deny the name, say- 
ing that he is not [a Christian], you acquit him, as having no 
proof that he is an evildoer; but if any one acknowledges that 
he is one, you punish him on account of this acknowledge- 
ment.” You ought also to enquire into the life both of the con- 
fessor and the denier, that by his deeds it would appear what 
kind of person each is. For as some who have been taught by 
the Teacher, Christ, not to deny him” encourage others when 
they are put to the test, so similarly do those who lead evil lives 
give some excuse to those who, without consideration, like to 
accuse all the Christians of impiety and wickedness.” And this 
also is improper. For in philosophy, too, some assume the 
name and the dress who do nothing worthy of their profession; 
and as you are aware those among the ancients whose opinions 
and teachings were quite different are yet called by the one 
name of philosopher. And some of these taught atheism;* and 
those who became poets get a laugh out of the impurity of Zeus 
with his own children. And those who follow such teaching are 
unrestrained by you; but, on the contrary, you offer prizes and 
honors to those who euphoniously insult them. 


. Why, then, should this be? In our case, who pledge ourselves to 
do nothing wicked, nor to hold these godless opinions, you do 
not investigate the charges* made against us; but, giving in to 
unreasoning passion, and the instigation of evil demons,” you 
punish us without trial or consideration. For the truth shall be 
told; since of old these evil demons manifested themselves, 
both defiled women and corrupted boys, and showed terrifying 
sights to people, that those who did not use their reason in 
judging the acts that were done, were filled with terror; and 
being taken captive by fear, and not knowing that these were 
demons, they called them gods, and gave to each the name 
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which each of the demons had chosen for himself. And when 
Socrates”' tried, by true reasoning and definite evidence, to 
bring these things to light, and deliver people from the 
demons, then the demons themselves, by means of people who 
rejoiced in wickedness, compassed his death, as an atheist and 
impious person, on the charge of introducing new divinities;* 
and in our case they show a similar activity. For not only among 
the Greeks through Socrates were these things revealed by rea- 
son [logos], but also among the Barbarians” were they revealed 
by logos personally, when He had taken shape, and become 
man, and was called Jesus Christ; and in obedience to Him, we 
not only deny that they who did such things as these are gods,” 
but state that they are wicked and impious demons, whose 
actions will not bear comparison with those even of people who 
long after virtue. 


The Principal Charges—Atheism, Immorality, and Disloyalty 


. Hence we are called atheists. And we confess that we are athe- 


ists with reference to gods such as these, but not with reference 
to the most true God, the Father of righteousness and temper- 
ance and the other virtues, who is unmixed with evil. But we 


‘worship and adore both Him and the Son who came from Him, 


and taught us these things,” and the army of the other good 
angels, who follow Him and are made like Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit, giving honor [to Him] in reason and truth; 
and to everyone who wishes to learn handing over* without 
grudging, what we have been taught. 


. But someone will say, “Already some have been arrested and 


convicted as evildoers.” For you often condemn many, when at 
any time you inquire into the lives of those who are being 
accused, but you do not do so because of those convicted 
before.” And this we acknowledge, that just as among the 
Greeks those who teach what pleases them are all listed under 
the name philosophy, though their doctrines are opposed, so 
also among the barbarians the name which is now made against 
them” is the common property of those who are and those who 
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appear to be wise. For all are called Christians." So we ask that 
the deeds of those who are denounced to you be judged, in 
order that each one who is convicted may be punished as an 
evildoer, but not as a Christian; and if it should appear that any- 
one 1s blameless, that he may be acquitted as a Christian who 
has done no wrong. For we will not ask that you punish our 
accusers,” for they are sufficiently punished by their present 
wickedness and their ignorance of the good. 


. Consider that we have said these things for your sakes, for it is in 
our power when we are examined to deny [our Christianity]; but 
we would not live by telling a lie.* For, impelled by the desire for 
the eternal and pure life, we seek to dwell with God, the Father 
and Demiurge™ of all things, and hasten to confess [our faith], 
being persuaded and convinced that those who have shown to 
God by their works that they follow Him, and long to dwell with 
Him where there is no evil to cause disturbance, are able to 
obtain these things. This, then, to speak briefly, is what we look 
for and have learned from Christ, and teach. Likewise Plato said 
that Rhadamanthus and Minos” would punish the wicked who 
came before them; and we say that this is what will happen, but 
at the hand of Christ, and to the same bodies, reunited with 
their souls and destined for eternal punishment, and not for a 
thousand-year period only, as he said. And if anyone says that 
this is incredible or impossible, this mistake of ours is one which 
concerns us only, and no one else,” as long as we are not con- 
victed of doing any evil. 


. But neither do we honor with many sacrifices and garlands of 
flowers the objects that people have formed and set in temples 
and named gods; since we know that they are lifeless and dead 
and have not the form of God [for we do not think that God has 
such a form as some say is fashioned to His honor], but have 
the names and shapes of those evil demons which have 
appeared.” For why must we tell you who already know, what 
the craftsmen fashion their material into, by planing and cut- 
ting, casting and hammering? And often out of vessels used for 
dishonorable purposes,"* by merely changing the form, and 
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making an image of the appropriate shape, they make what 
they call gods. We consider this not only irrational, but to be 
even insulting to God, who, though of ineffable glory and 
form, yet has His name*’ set upon things which are corrupt- 
ible and need to be cared for. And that the craftsmen of these 
are impure” and, not to enter into details, are given to all 
kinds of vice, you very well know; they even corrupt their own 
slave girls who work alongside them. What stupidity, that dis- 
solute people should be said to fashion and make gods for 
public worship, and that you should appoint such people the 
guardians of temples where they are set up, not recognizing 
that it is unlawful even to think or say that people are the 
guardians of gods. 


But we have received"! [from tradition] that God does not need 
material offerings from people, seeing that He Himself is the 
provider of all things. And we have been taught, and are per- 
suaded, and believe that He accepts only those who imitate the 
good things which are in Him, temperance and righteousness 
and well-doing, and whatsoever else truly belongs to God who 
is called by no given name. And we have been taught that in 
the beginning He of His goodness, for people’s sakes, formed 
all things out of unformed matter;* and if they, by their 
actions, show themselves worthy of His design, they are 
accounted worthy, so we have received, of reigning” with Him, 
being delivered from corruption and suffering. For as in the 
beginning He created us when we were not, so we consider 
that those who likewise choose what is pleasing to Him are, on 
account of their choice, counted worthy of incorruption and of 
fellowship with Him. For the coming into being was not our 
choice; but in order that we may follow those things that please 
Him, choosing them by means of the rational powers He has 
given us, He both persuades us and leads us to faith.’ And we 
think it for the good of all people that they are not prevented 
from learning these things, but are even urged to consider 
them. For the restraint which human laws could not bring 
about, the logos, being divine, would have brought about, save 
that the evil demons, with the help of the evil desire” which is 
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in every person and which expresses itself in various ways, had 
scattered abroad many false and godless accusations,” none of 
which apply to us. 


And when you hear that we look for a kingdom, you uncriti- 
cally suppose that we speak of a human one; whereas we speak 
of that with God,” as appears also from the confession of their 
faith made by those who are charged with being Christians,” 
although they know” that death is the penalty meted out to 
him who so confesses. For if we looked for a human kingdom, 
we would deny it, that we might not be slain; and we would try 
to escape detection, that we might obtain the things we look 
for. But since we do not have our hope on the present, we do 
not heed our executioners since death is in any case the debt 
of nature.” 


And more than all other people we are your helpers and allies 
in the cause of peace,” convinced as we are that it is alike 
impossible for the wicked, the covetous, the conspirator, and 
the virtuous to escape the notice of God, and that everyone 
goes to eternal punishment or salvation in accordance with 
the character of his acts.” If all people knew this, no one 
would choose wickedness even for a little while, knowing that 
he goes to eternal punishment by fire; but would by all means 
restrain himself, and order his path with virtue, that he might 
receive the good gifts of God, and avoid the punishments. 
There are some people who endeavor to conceal their wrong- 
doing because of the laws and punishments you impose,” 
knowing that since you are only men and women it is possible 
for wrongdoers to escape you; if they were to learn and were 
convinced that our thoughts as well as our acts cannot be hid- 
den from God, they would by all means live decently, at least 
because of the impending penalties,” as even you yourselves 
will admit. But you seem to fear lest all people become right- 
eous, and you no longer have any to punish. ‘This would be the 
concern of public executioners, not of good rulers. But, as we 
said before, we are convinced that these things are brought 
about by evil spirits, who demand sacrifices and service from 
people who live irrationally; but as for you, we assume that 
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you who aim at piety and philosophy” will do nothing unrea- 
sonable. But if you also, like thoughtless people, prefer the 
custom” to truth, do what you have power to do. But just so 
much power have rulers who respect reputation rather than 
truth, as brigands have in a desert. And that you will not suc- 
ceed is shown by the Word,” and after God who begat Him 
we know of no ruler more kingly” or more just than He. For 
as all people shrink from inheriting the poverty or sufferings 
or obscurity of their fathers, so whatever the Word forbids to 
be chosen, the sensible person will not choose. That all these 
things® would come to pass, I say, our Teacher foretold, who 
is both Son and Apostle of God the Father and Master of all, 
that is Jesus Christ;” from whom also we have received the 
name of Christians. We are more assured that all the things 
taught by Him are so, since whatever He predicted before is 
seen in fact coming to pass; and this is the work of God, to 
announce something before it happens, and as it was pre- 
dicted so to show it happening. We could pause here and add 
no more, having made clear that we demand what is just and 
true; but because we know that it is not easy suddenly to 
change a mind enchained by ignorance, we are encouraged to 
add a few things for the sake of persuading those who love the 
truth, knowing that ignorance may be escaped from, if the 
truth is set over against it.” 


Christians Are Monotheists 


What sober-minded person then will not admit that we are 
not atheists, since we worship the Maker of this Universe, and 
declare, as we have been taught, that He has no need” of 
blood and libations and incense, whom we praise to the 
utmost of our power through the word of prayer” and thanks- 
giving for all things that we receive. We have been taught that 
the only honor that is worthy of Him is not to consume by fire 
the things He has brought into being for our sustenance, but 
contribute them for ourselves and those in need,” and with 
thanksgiving to Him celebrating our solemnities in hymns 
and speech,” for our creation, and for all the means of health, 
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and for the qualities of the different kinds of things, and for 
the changes of the seasons, and presenting before Him peti- 
tions that we may live again in incorruption through faith in 
Him. Our teacher of these things is Jesus Christ, who was also 
born for this purpose, and was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
procurator” of Judaea in the time of Tiberius Caesar; and we 
will show that we worship Him rationally, having learned that 
He is the Son of the true God Himself, and holding Him in 
the second place, and the prophetic Spirit in the third rank.” 
For they charge our madness to consist in this, that we give to 
a crucified man second place after the unchangeable” and 
eternal God, begetter of all things, for they do not know the 
mystery involved in this, to which we ask you to give heed as 
we expound it to you. 


The Moral Power of Christianity 


For we warn you in advance to be on your guard, lest the 
demons whom we have previously accused should deceive you 
and divert you from reading” and understanding what we say. 
For they strive to have you as their slaves and servants, and 
sometimes by appearances in dreams, sometimes by magical 
tricks,”’ they subdue all who do not struggle to the utmost for 
their own salvation, as we do also who, after being persuaded 
by the Word, renounced them," and follow the only unbegot- 
ten® God through His Son. Those who formerly delighted in 
fornication now embrace chastity alone;* those who formerly 
made use of magical arts have dedicated themselves to the 
good and unbegotten God; we who once valued above every- 
thing the gaining of wealth and possessions now bring what 
we have into a common stock, and share with everyone in 
need;* we who hated and destroyed one another, and would 
not share the same hearth with people of a different tribe on 
account of their different customs, now since the coming of 
Christ, live familiarly with them, and pray for our enemies, 
and try to persuade those who unjustly hate us to live accord- 
ing to the good advice of Christ, to the end that they may 
share with us the same joyful hope of a reward from God the 
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Master of all. But lest we should seem to deceive,*’ we con- 
sider it right, before embarking on our promised demonstra- 
tion,” to cite a few of the precepts given by Christ Himself. It 
is for you then, as powerful rulers, to find out whether we 
have been taught and do teach these things truly. Short and 
concise utterances come from Him, for He was no sophist, 
but His word was the power of God.* 


Concerning chastity he said this:*’ “Whosoever looks upon a 
woman to lust after her has already committed adultery with 
her in his heart before God.”*' And: “If your right eye offends 
you, cut it out; for it is better for you to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven with one eye, than with two eyes to be 
cast into eternal fire.”” And: “Whosoever shall marry her that 
is divorced from another husband, commits adultery.”* And: 
“There are some who have been made eunuchs by men, and 
some who were born eunuchs, and some who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake; but 
not all can receive this saying.”™ So that all who according to 
human law make second marriages are sinners in the sight of 
our Master, as are those who look on a woman to lust after 
her.” For not only” the man who in act commits adultery is 
condemned by Him, but also the man who desires to commit 
adultery; since not only our deeds but also our thoughts are 
open before God. And many, both men and women, who 
have been Christ’s disciples from childhood, have preserved 
their purity at the age of sixty or seventy years;*’ and I am 
proud that I could produce such from every race of men and 
women.” For what shall we say then of the countless multi- 
tude of those who have turned away from intemperance and 
learned these things? For Christ did not call the righteous and 
temperate to repentance, but the ungodly and licentious and 
unrighteous. So He said, “I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.”* For the Heavenly Father desires the 
repentance of a sinner,’ rather than his punishment. And 
concerning our affection for all people He taught so: “If you 
love those who love you, what new thing do you do? for even 
the fornicators do this. But I say to you, Pray for your ene- 
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mies, and love those who hate you, and bless those who curse 
you, and pray for those who despitefully use you.”'” And that 
we should share with the needy, and do nothing for glory, He 
said these things; “Give to everyone who asks and turn not 
away from him who wishes to borrow. For if you lend to those 
from whom you hope to receive, what new thing do you do? 
Even the publicans do this.'” Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
sure upon earth, where moth and rust corrupt and thieves 
break in; but lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust corrupts.” For what will it profit a man, 
if he should gain the whole world, but lose his own soul? or 
what will he give in exchange for it?'”* Lay up treasure there- 
fore in heaven, where neither moth nor rust corrupts.” And: 
“Be kind and merciful, as your Father also is kind and merci- 
ful, and makes His sun to rise on sinners and the righteous 
and the wicked.’ Take no thought what you will eat, or what 
you will put on: are you not better than the birds and the 
beasts? And God feeds them. Take no thought, therefore, 
what you will eat or what you will wear; for your Heavenly 
Father knows that you need these things. But seek the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and all these things will be added to 
you.'” For where his treasure is, there is also the mind of 
man.”!*”’ And: “Do not do these things to be seen of men; oth- 
erwise you have no reward from your Father who is in 
neaven, °° 


And concerning our being long-suffering and servants to all 
and free from anger, this is what He said: “To him that smites 
you on the one cheek, offer also the other; and to him that 
takes away your shirt do not forbid your cloak also.'” And 
whosoever shall be angry is in danger of the fire. And whoso- 
ever compels you to go one mile, follow him for two. And let 
your good works shine before men, that they, seeing them, 
may wonder at your Father who is in heaven.”' For we ought 
not to quarrel; neither has He desired us to imitate wicked 
people, but He has exhorted us to lead all people, by patience 
and gentleness, from shame and evil desires. And this indeed 
we can show in the case of many who were once of your way of 
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thinking, but have turned from the way of violence and 
tyranny, being conquered, either by the constancy of life 
which they have traced in [Christian] neighbors, or by the 
strange endurance which they have noticed in defrauded fel- 
low travelers or have experienced in those with whom they 
had dealings.’ And concerning our not swearing at all, but 
always speaking the truth, He commanded thus: “Swear not at 
all, but let your yes be yes and your no, no. For what is more 
than these is from the evil one.”’” And that we ought to wor- 
ship God alone He showed us when He said: “The greatest 
commandment is, You shall worship the Lord your God and 
Him only shall you serve with all your heart and all your 
strength, the Lord who made you.”'* And, when a certain 
man came to Him and said, “Good Master,” He answered and 
said, “There is none good, except God only who made all 
things.”''* Those who are found not living as He taught should 
understand that they are not really Christians, even if they 
profess with the lip the teachings of Christ; for not those who 
profess, but those who do the works will be saved. For He said 
this: “Not everyone who says to me, Lord, Lord, will enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but he who does the will of my 
Father who is in heaven. For whosoever hears me, and does 
what I say, hears Him who sent me. But many will say to me, 
Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and drunk in your name, and 
done wonders? And then I will say to them, Depart from me, 
you workers of iniquity.'” Then there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when the righteous will shine as the sun, 
but the wicked shall be sent into eternal fire. For many will 
come in my name, clothed outwardly in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly being ravening wolves. By their works you will know 
them. And every tree that does not bring forth good fruit, is 
hewn down and thrown into the fire.”'’ And as to those who 
are not living in accordance with His teachings, but are 
Christians only in name, we demand that all such shall be pun- 
ished by you.'” 


And everywhere we try to pay to those appointed by you, 
more readily than all people, the taxes and assessments,'* as 
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we have been taught by Him. For at that time some came and 
asked Him if it were necessary to pay tribute to Caesar. And 
He answered, “Tell me, whose image does this coin bear?” 
And they said, “Caesar’s.” And again He answered them, 
“Give therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.”' So we worship God only,'” 
but in other things we gladly serve you, acknowledging you as 
emperors and rulers of men and women, and praying that 
with your imperial power you may also be found to possess 
sound judgment.'’ But if you pay no regard to our prayers 
and frank statements, we shall suffer no injury, since we 
believe, or rather are indeed persuaded, that every person will 
suffer punishment in eternal fire according to the merit of his 
actions, and will give account according to the ability’ he has 
received from God, as Christ reminded us when He said, 
“To whom God has given more, from him more will be 
ase uuetstel, = 


For reflect on the end of each of the preceding emperors, how 
they died the death common to all; which, if it issued in 
unconsciousness, would be a piece of luck for all the wicked. 
But since consciousness remains for all who have lived, and 
eternal punishment awaits [the wicked], do not neglect to be 
convinced and believe that these things are true. For necro- 
mancy,’” and the divinations you practice through innocent 
children,’’”® and the invoking of departed human souls, and 
those who are called among the magi dream-senders and 
familiars,'*’ and all that is done by those who are skilled in 
such things—let these persuade you that even after death souls 
are still conscious; and those who are seized and torn by the 
spirits of the dead, whom all call demoniacs or madmen;’** 
and what you call oracles, both of Amphilochus, Dodona, 
Pytho,’ and many others such as exist; and the teachings 
of the authors, Empedocles and Pythagoras, Plato and 
Socrates,’*” and the pit in Homer’ and the descent of 
Odysseus to visit the dead, and all that has been spoken of a 
like kind. Receive us, even if you receive us only on an equality 
with them,'** who believe in God not less but more firmly than 
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they do, since we expect to receive again our own bodies,’ 


though they be dead and buried in the earth, saying that noth- 
ing is impossible with God. 


And to any thoughtful person what would seem more incredi- 
ble, than if we were not in the body, and someone should say 
it was possible that from a small drop’ of human seed, bones 
and sinews and flesh were formed into a shape such as we see? 
For let this now be said by way of supposition: If you were not 
such as you now are, born of such parents, and one were to 
show you the human seed and a picture of a man or woman, 
and were to say confidently that from such a substance such a 
being could grow, would you believe before you saw it hap- 
pening? No one would dare to contradict’ [and say that you 
would disbelieve]. In the same way, then, you are now incred- 
ulous because you have never seen a dead man rise again. But 
as at first you would not have believed it possible that from a 
small drop such persons could be produced, yet now you see 
them thus produced, so also consider that it is not impossible 
for the bodies of men and women, dissolved and like seeds 
resolved into earth, to rise again in God’s appointed time and 
put on incorruption.'° For we are unable to conceive what 
power worthy of God can be held by those who say that each 
thing returns into that from which it came,’’ and that not 
even God Himself can do anything beyond this; but this we 
see clearly, that they would not have believed it possible for 
such creatures as they are to have come into being, and pro- 
duced from such materials, as they now see both themselves 
and the whole world to be. And we have learned that it is bet- 
ter to believe things impossible to our own nature and to men 
and women,'* than to disbelieve like the rest of the world; 
since we know that our Master Jesus Christ said, “the things 
that are impossible with men are possible with God,” and, 
“Fear not those who kill you and after that can do no more; 
but fear Him who after death is able to cast both body and 
soul into Gehenna.”"”’ And Gehenna"™! is a place where those 
who have lived unrighteously will be punished, and those who 
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do not believe that these things which God has taught us 
through Christ will come to pass. 


And Sibyl and Hystaspes™ stated that there will be a destruc- 
tion by fire of corrupuble things. And the philosophers called 
Stoics!* teach that even God Himself will be resolved into fire, 
and they say the world is to come into being again by this 
change; but we know that God, the Creator of all, is superior 
to changeable things. If, then, on some points we teach the 
same things as the poets and philosophers whom you honor, 
and on other points are more complete and worthy of God [in 
our teaching], and if we alone offer proof,’* why are we 
unjustly hated above all others? For while we say that all things 
have been ordered and made by God, we will appear to utter 
the teaching of Plato;'* and while we say there will be a 
destruction by fire, that of the Stoics; and while we declare 
that the souls of the unrighteous will be punished after death, 
still remaining conscious, and those of the righteous being 
delivered from punishment enjoy blessedness, we will appear 
to say the same things as the poets and philosophers; and 
while we maintain that people ought not to worship the works 
of their hands we say the very things which have been said by 
the comic poet Menander,"” and others who have said this, for 
they have declared that the Demiurge™’ is greater than the 
things formed. 


The Irrationality of Paganism 


And when we say also that the Word, who is the First-begotten 
of God, was born for us without sexual union, Jesus Christ our 
teacher, and that He was crucified and died and rose again 
and ascended into heaven,'’* we propound nothing new 
beyond [what you believe] concerning those whom you call 
sons of Zeus. For you know of how many sons of Zeus your 
esteemed writers speak: Hermes,"” the interpreting Word and 
teacher of all; Asclepius,’”’ who, though he was a great healer, 
after being struck by a thunderbolt ascended into heaven; and 
Dionysus too who was torn in pieces;'’ and Heracles,’* when 
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he had committed himself to the flames to escape his pains; 
and the Dioscuri,'* the sons of Leda; and Perseus,’ son of 
Danae; and Bellerophon,” who, though of mortal origin, rose 
to heaven on the horse Pegasus. For what shall I say of 
Ariadne,’ and those who, like her, have been said to have 
been placed among the stars? And what of your deceased 
emperors, whom you think it right to deify, and on whose 
behalf you produce someone who swears that he has seen the 
burning Caesar ascend to heaven from the funeral pyre?’”’ 
And what kind of deeds are related of each of these reputed 
sons of Zeus, it is needless to tell those who already know. 
This only shall be said, that they are written for the benefit 
and instruction of students;’®* for all consider it an honorable 
thing to imitate the gods. But far be it from every sound mind 
to entertain such a thought concerning the deities as to 
believe that Zeus himself, the governor and begetter of all 
things, was both a parricide and the son of a parricide, and 
that being overcome by the love of evil and shameful plea- 
sures he came into Ganymede and to those many women 
whom he seduced, and that his sons did like actions. But, as 
we have said above, wicked devils perpetrated these things.’” 
And we have been taught that only those are deified who have 
lived near to God in holiness and virtue; and we believe that 
those who live unjustly and do not change their ways are pun- 
ished in eternal fire. 


Now the Son of God, called Jesus, even if only an ordinary 
man, is on account of His wisdom worthy to be called Son of 
God; for all writers call God Father of men and gods. For if we 
say that the Word of God was begotten of God in a peculiar 
manner, different from the ordinary method of birth, let this, 
as said before, be not a strange thing to you, who say that 
Hermes is the announcing word from God." But if anyone 
objects that He was crucified, this is in common with those 
whom you call sons of Zeus, who suffered as we have now 
enumerated. For their sufferings at death are recorded as not 
all alike, but different; so that not even by the strangeness of 
His passion does He seem to be inferior to them;'” but, as we 
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promised in the preceding part of this discourse, we will now 
prove Him better—or rather have already proved Him to be 
so’’*—for the better is revealed by His deeds. And even if we 
say that He was born of a virgin,’ let this be to you in com- 
mon with Perseus.’ And when we say that He healed the 
lame, the paralytic, and those born blind,'” and raised the 
dead, we appear to say things similar to those said to have 
been done by Asclepius. 


Theological Exposition 


And that this may now be clear to you [firstly],’” that whatever 
things we say as having been learned from Christ, and the 
prophets who came before Him,’ are alone true, and older 
than all the writers who have lived, and we ask to be accepted, 
not because we say the same things as they do, but because we 
speak the truth; and [secondly] that Jesus Christ alone was 
really begotten as Son by God, being His Word and First-begot- 
ten’ and Power, and becoming man by His Will He taught us 
these things for the conversion and restoration of the human 
race;'” and [thirdly] that before He became a man among men 
some,'”” under the influence of the wicked demons already 
mentioned, related as real occurrences the myths which the 
demons had devised through the poets, in the same manner as 
they have caused to be fabricated the scandalous reports 
against us and impious deeds, of which there is neither witness 
nor proof—we shall bring forward this proof. 


Imposters Go Unmolested 


Firstly, though we say things similar to what the Greeks say, we 
only are hated on account of the name of Christ,’” and though 
we do no wrong are put to death as sinners; others elsewhere 
worship trees and rivers, and mice and cats and crocodiles, 
and many kinds of irrational animals;'” and the same animals 
are not honored by all, but in one place one is worshiped, and 
another in another, so that all are impious toward each other, 
on account of their not worshiping the same objects. Yet this 
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is the sole accusation you bring against us, that we do not wor- 
ship the same gods as you do, nor bring to the dead libations 
and offerings of fat, crowns for their statues,’” and sacrifices. 
For you very well know that the same animals are with some 
honored as gods, with others as wild animals, and with others 
as sacrificial victims. 


And, secondly, because we, who out of every race of men and 
women used to worship Dionysus™ the son of Semele, and 
Apollo the son of Leto, who in their passion with men did such 
things of which it is shameful even to speak of, and 
Persephone’” and Aphrodite, who were stung to madness by 
love for Adonis and whose mysteries you also celebrate, or 
Asclepius,’” or some one or other of those who are called 
gods—have now, through Jesus Christ, learned to despise 
them, though threatened with death for it, and have dedicated 
ourselves to the unbegotten and impassible God;'” we are not 
persuaded that He ever was goaded by lust for Antiope, or 
such other women, or of Ganymede, nor was He delivered 
by that hundred-handed monster, whose aid was obtained 
through Thetis, nor, on this account, was anxious that her son 
Achilles should destroy many of the Greeks because of his con- 
cubine Briseis.'” We pity those who believe these things, and 
we recognize those who invented them to be demons. 


And, thirdly, because after Christ’s ascension into heaven” 
the demons put forward certain men who said that they them- 
selves were gods, and they were not only not persecuted by 
you, but even were thought worthy of honors. One was a cer- 
tain Simon, a Samaritan from the village called Gitta,"*’ who in 
the reign of Claudius Caesar, through the art of the demons 
who worked in him, did mighty works of magic in your imper- 
ial city of Rome and was thought to be a god; he has been hon- 
ored among you as a god with a statue, which statue was 
erected on the River Tiber, between the two bridges, having 
this inscription in Roman language: 
SIMONI DEO SANCTO."! 

And almost all the Samaritans, and a few even in other 
nations, worship this man and confess him, as the first god; 
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and a woman Helena'™ who went about with him at that time, 


and had formerly been a public prostitute, they say was the 
first idea generated by him. And a certain man Menander,™ 
also a Samaritan, of the village of Capparetaea, who had been 
a disciple of Simon’s, and inspired by demons, we know to 
have deceived many while he was in Antioch by his magical 
arts,“ who even persuaded his followers that they would 
never die; and even now there are some living who profess 
this from him. And there is a certain Marcion of Pontus,'®° 
who is even now teaching his disciples to believe in some 
other god greater than the Demiurge; who by the aid of the 
demons, has caused many of every race of men and women to 
speak blasphemies and to deny that God is the Maker of this 
Universe, and to profess that another, who is greater than He, 
has done greater works. All who take their opinions from 
these people, as we said before, are called Christians,"* just as 
also those philosophers'*’ who do not share the same views are 
yet all called by one common name of philosophy. And 
whether they commit the shameful deeds about which stories 
are told—the upsetting of the lamp, promiscuous intercourse, 
and eating human flesh**—we do not know; but we do know 
that they are neither persecuted nor put to death by you, at 
least for their opinions.” But I have a treatise against all here- 
sies which have arisen already composed,” which I will give 
you if you wish to read it. 


But as for us, lest we should do any injustice or impiety,’”’ we 
have been taught that to expose newly born infants’ is the 
work of wicked people; firstly because we see that almost all 
those exposed, not only the girls but also the boys, are grow- 
ing up to prostitution. And as the ancients are said to have 
reared herds of oxen, or goats, or sheep, or grazing horses, so 
now [we see you raise children] only for this shameful pur- 
pose; and with a view to this abomination a crowd of females 
and hermaphrodites and those who commit unspeakable iniq- 
uities are found in every nation. And you receive the hire from 
these,'” and levies and taxes from them, whom you ought to 
exterminate from your civilized world.'’* And anyone who 
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makes use of these, in addition to the godless and infamous 
and impure intercourse, may by chance be consorting with his 
own child or relative or brother. And there are some who 
prostitute even their own children and wives, and some are 
openly mutilated for the purposes of sodomy," and they refer 
these mysteries to the mother of the gods,’ and along with 
each of those whom you think of as gods there is depicted a 
serpent,” a great symbol and mystery. Indeed the things 
which you do openly and with applause, as if the divine light’* 
were overturned and extinguished, these you charge against 
us; which in truth does no harm to us who shrink from doing 
any of these things, but rather to those who do them and bear 
false witness [against us]. 


For among us the leader of the evil demons is called the ser- 
pent and Satan and the devil,’” as you can learn by examining 
our writings.” Christ has foretold that he would be sent into 
the fire with his host and the people who follow him, and 
would be punished for endless ages. For the reason why God 
has delayed to do this is His regard for the human race; for He 
foreknows that some are to be saved by repentance, and per- 
haps some not yet born.” In the beginning He made the 
human race with the power of thought and of choosing the 
truth and of acting rightly, so that all people are without 
excuse before God; for they have been born capable of exercis- 
ing reason and intelligence. And if anyone denies that God 
cares for these things, either he will by some figure of thought 
deny His existence, or, while allowing His existence, he will 
assert that He rejoices in evil, or that He remains unmoved like 
a stone, and that neither virtue nor vice are anything, but only 
in the opinion of men and women these things are considered 
good or evil; and this is the greatest impiety and wickedness.” 


And again [we do not expose children] lest some of them, not 
being picked up, should die, and we become murderers.” But 
whether we marry, it is only that we may bring up children; 
or whether we renounce marriage we live in perfect conti- 
nence. And that you may understand that promiscuous inter- 
course is not among our mysteries, one of our number 
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recently presented to Felix, the Prefect in Alexandria,” a peti- 
tion, asking that permission might be given to a doctor to 
make him a eunuch;*” for the doctors said that they were for- 
bidden to do this without the permission of the Prefect. And 
when Felix would by no means agree to subscribe [to the peti- 
tion] the youth remained single, and was satisfied with the tes- 
timony of his own conscience and that of his fellow believers. 
And it is not out of place, we think, to mention here 
Antinous,””’ who was recently alive, and whom everybody, with 
reverence,” hastened to worship as a god, though they knew 
both who he was and what was his origin. 


Proofs of Prophecies Fulfilled 


. But lest anyone should argue against us, what excludes [the rea- 


soning] that He who is called by us Christ, a man born of men, 
performed what we call His mighty works by magical art, and by 
this appeared to be Son of God?—we will now offer proof, not 
trusting in mere assertions, but being of necessity persuaded by 
those who prophesied [these things] before they happened, for 
with our own eyes we see things that have happened and are 
happening just as they were predicted;*” and this will, we think, 
appear to you the strongest and surest evidence. 


. Then there were certain persons among the Jews, who were 


prophets of God, through whom the prophetic Spirit’ 
announced beforehand things that were to come to pass 
before they happened. And the successive rulers of the Jews 
carefully preserved in their possession their prophecies, as they 
were spoken and when they were uttered, in their own Hebrew 
language when they had been arranged in books by the 
prophets themselves.*"’ But when Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, 
formed a library and set out to collect the writings of all people, 
he heard also about these prophecies, and sent to Herod, who 
was at that time King of the Jews, asking that the prophetic 
books be sent to him. And King Herod indeed sent them, writ- 
ten in the already mentioned Hebrew language. Since their 
contents were found to be unintelligible to the Egyptians, he 
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again sent and asked that people be sent to translate them into 
the Greek language.*” And when this was done the books 
remained with the Egyptians where they are until now; and 
they are everywhere with all the Jews;*” but though they read 
them they do not understand what is said, but consider us ene- 
mies and opponents; and like yourselves they kill and punish 
us whenever they can, as you can well realize. For in the Jewish 
war which lately happened Bar-Cochba,*” the leader of the 
revolt of the Jews, gave orders that Christians alone should be 
led to terrible punishments, unless they would deny Jesus the 
Christ and blaspheme. In these books, then, of the prophets 
we have found it predicted that Jesus our Christ would come, 
born of a virgin, growing up to manhood, and healing every 
disease and every sickness and raising the dead, and hated and 
unrecognized and crucified, and dying and rising again and 
ascending into heaven, and both being and being called Son of 
God.’ [We find it also predicted] that certain people should 
be sent by Him into every nation to proclaim these things,”” 
and that rather among the Gentiles people should believe on 
Him. And He was predicted before He appeared, first five 
thousand years before, and again three thousand, and then 
two thousand, and again one thousand, and yet again eight 
hundred;*" for in the succession of generations other prophets 
again and again arose. 


Moses then, who was the first of the prophets, said in express 
terms: “The Ruler shall not depart from Judah, nor a prince 
from his loins, until He comes for whom it is reserved; and He 
shall be the expectation of the nations, binding His foal to the 
vine, washing His robe in the blood of the grape.”*"* It is yours 
to make precise inquiry and ascertain up to whose time the 
Jews had a ruler and king of their own. [They had a ruler] 
until the time of Jesus Christ,*" who taught us and interpreted 
the prophecies which were not yet understood, as was pre- 
dicted by the divine and holy prophetic Spirit through Moses, 
“that a Ruler would not fail the Jews until He should come for 
whom the kingdom was reserved.” For Judah was the forefa- 
ther of the Jews, from whom also they are called Jews; and 
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after [Christ] appeared you began to rule over the Jews and 
gained control of all their territory. And the prophecy, “He 
shall be the expectation of the nations,” signified that there 
would be some of every nation who would look for His com- 
ing again, as indeed you can see for yourselves and be con- 
vinced by the fact; for people of every race are looking for 
Him who was crucified in Judaea, after which the land of the 
Jews was immediately surrendered to you as spoil of war. [And 
the prophecy] “binding His foal to the vine, washing His robe 
in the blood of the grape” was a significant symbol of the 
things that were to happen to Christ, and of what He was to 
do. For the foal of an ass stood bound to a vine*® at the 
entrance of a village, which He then ordered His companion 
to bring to Him; and when it was brought He mounted and sat 
upon it and entered into Jerusalem, where was the great tem- 
ple of the Jews which was afterward overthrown by you; and 
after this He was crucified, that the rest of the prophecy might 
be fulfilled. For “washing His robe in the blood of the grape” 
was predictive of the passion He was to endure, cleansing by 
His blood those who believe on Him. For what is called by the 
divine Spirit through the prophet a “robe” are those people 
who believe on Him in whom dwells the seed of God, the 
Word.*' And what is spoken of as the blood of the grape signi- 
fies that He who was to appear would have blood, though not 
from human seed but by divine power. And the first Power 
after God the Father and Master of all is the Word,” who is 
also Son; and of Him, in what follows, we will tell how He took 
flesh and became man. For as man did not make the blood of 
the grape, but God, so it was intimated that [His] blood should 
not be from human seed, but of divine power, as we have said 
above. And Isaiah, another prophet, prophesying the same 
things in other words, said thus: “A star shall rise out of Jacob, 
and a flower shall spring from the root of Jesse; and upon His 
arm will the nations hope.”** But the shining star has arisen, 
and a flower has sprung from the root of Jesse—this is the 
Christ. For by the power of God He was conceived by a virgin 
of the seed of Jacob, who was the father of Judah, the father of 
the Jews, as we have shown; and Jesse was His forefather 
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according to the oracle, and He was the son of Jacob and 
Judah according to lineal succession. 


And again hear how Isaiah in express terms prophesied that 
He should be born of a virgin. For He spoke thus: “Behold the 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and they will call His 
name, God with us.”** For things which were unbelievable 
and seemed impossible with people, these God predicted 
through the prophetic Spirit as about to come to pass, in 
order that when they came to pass there would be no unbe- 
lief, but faith because of their prediction.” But lest some, not 
understanding the prophecy referred to, should bring against 
us the reproach we have been bringing against the poets who 
say that Zeus came upon women through lust, we will attempt 
to explain clearly the words. This then, “Behold the virgin 
shall conceive” signifies that the virgin should conceive with- 
out intercourse. For if she had had intercourse with anyone, 
she was no longer a virgin; but the power of God having come 
upon the virgin overshadowed her, and caused her to con- 
ceive while still a virgin. And the angel of God who was sent to 
the same virgin at that time brought her good news, saying, 
“Behold, you will conceive in the womb of the Holy Spirit and 
will bear a son, and He will be called Son of the Highest, and 
you will call His name Jesus, for He will save His people from 
their sins,”**°—as those who have recorded everything about 
our Savior Jesus Christ have taught,*’ whom we believed, 
since also by Isaiah, whom we have mentioned, the prophetic 
Spirit said that He should be born as we noted before. The 
Spirit and the Power from God cannot therefore be under- 
stood as anything else than the Word, who is also the First- 
begotten of God,** as Moses the above-mentioned prophet 
testified; and it was this which, when it came upon the virgin 
and overshadowed her, caused her to conceive not by inter- 
course, but by power. And the name Jesus in Hebrew lan- 
guage means Savior’ in the Greek tongue. Wherefore also 
the angel said to the virgin, “And you will call His name Jesus, 
for He will save His people from their sins.” And that the 
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prophets are inspired*' by none other than the divine Word, 
even you, as I think, will agree. 


Hear also in what part of the earth He was to be born, as 
another prophet, Micah, foretold. He spoke thus: “And you 
Bethlehem, land of Judah, are by no means the least among 
the rulers of Judah; for out of you shall come forth a Ruler 
who will shepherd my people.”*” Now this is a village in the 
land of the Jews, thirty-five stadia**® from Jerusalem, in which 
Jesus Christ was born, as you can learn from the census 
returns made under Quirinius, who was your first procurator 
in Judaea.** 


And as to how Christ after He was born was to escape the notice 
of other people until He had become a man,*” which also came 
to pass, hear what was foretold concerning this. There are these: 
“A child is born to us, and a young man is given to us, and the 
government will be upon His shoulders”;”® testifying the power 
of the Cross, for to it, when He was crucified, He applied His 
shoulders, as will be shown more clearly as the discourse pro- 
ceeds. And again the same prophet Isaiah, inspired by the 
prophetic Spirit, said: “I have stretched out my hands to a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people, to those who walk in a way that 
is not good. They now ask judgment of me and dare to draw 
near to God.”*’ And again in other words He says through 
another prophet: “They pierced my hands and my feet, and cast 
lots for my clothing.”*** And indeed David, the king and 
prophet, who said this,*” suffered none of these things; but 
Jesus Christ had His hands stretched out, when He was cruci- 
fied by the Jews, who spoke against Him, and denied that He 
was the Christ. And as the prophet said, they set Him in mock- 
ery on the judgment seat and said, Judge us.*” “They pierced my 
hands and my feet,” was an announcement”! of the nails that 
were fastened in His hands and feet on the Cross. And after He 
was crucified they cast lots for His clothing, and they that cruci- 
fied Him divided it among themselves. And that these things 
happened, you can learn from the Acts of what was done under 
Pontius Pilate.* And we will cite the prophetic sayings of 
another prophet, Zephaniah, to the effect that it was expressly 
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foretold that He would sit on the foal of an ass and enter into 
Jerusalem. These are the words: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold your King comes 
to you meek, and riding upon an ass and upon a colt the foal of 
Alla: EI 


But when you hear the sayings of the prophets spoken as in 
the person of someone, you must not suppose that they are 
spoken by the inspired persons themselves, but by the divine 
Word who moves them. For sometimes He speaks things that 
are to happen, in the manner of one who foretells the future; 
sometimes He speaks as in the person of God*™ the Master 
and Father of all; sometimes as in the person of Christ;*” 
sometimes as in the person of the people*® answering the 
Lord or His Father, just as you can see even in your own writ- 
ers, one man being the composer of the whole, but introduc- 
ing the persons who converse. And not understanding this, 
the Jews who are in possession of the books of the prophets 
therefore did not recognize Christ even after His advent, but 
even hate us who proclaim that He has come and who prove 
that, as was predicted, He was crucified by them. 


And that this too may be clear to you, the following words 
were spoken in the person of the Father through the afore- 
mentioned prophet Isaiah: “The ox knows his owner, and the 
ass his master’s crib, but Israel knows not me and my people 
have not understood. Woe, sinful nation, a people full of sins, 
a wicked seed, lawless children; you have forsaken the 
Lord.”*” And again elsewhere, when the same prophet speaks 
in like manner [in the person] of the Father:** “What kind of 
house will you build for us? says the Lord. The heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool.”*” And again elsewhere: 
“My soul hates your new moons and sabbaths, and I cannot 
endure the great day of the fast and of idleness; nor when you 
come to be seen of me, will I hear you. Your hands are full of 
blood. And if you bring fine wheaten flour and incense, it is 
an abomination to me; the fat of lambs and blood of bulls I do 
not desire. For who required this at your hands? But loose 
every bond of iniquity, tear apart the knots of violent dealings, 
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cover the homeless and naked, deal your bread to the hun- 
gry.” You can now perceive what kind of things are taught 
through the prophets [in the person of] God. 


And when the prophetic Spirit speaks in the person of Christ, 
the sayings are of this kind: “I have stretched out my hands 
over a disobedient and gainsaying people, over those who 
walk in a way that is not good.”*” And again: “I have given my 
back to scourges and my cheeks to blows, and I turned not 
away my face from the shame of spittings. And the Lord was 
my helper; therefore I was not confounded, but I set my face 
as a firm rock, and I knew that I would not be ashamed, for He 
is near who justifies me.”** And again when He says: “They 
cast lots for my clothing, and pierced my hands and my feet. 
But I lay down and slept, and rose again, because the Lord 
supported me.”*”? And again when He says: “They spoke with 
their lips, they shook the head saying, let him deliver him- 
self.”*°* And that all these things were done to Christ by the 
Jews, you can learn. For when He was crucified they twisted 
their lips and shook their heads saying: “Let Him who raised 
the dead save Himself.”*” 


And when the prophetic Spirit speaks as predicting things that 
are to come to pass, He speaks in this way: “For from Zion will 
go forth the law and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem, 
and He will judge in the midst of the nations and will rebuke 
much people; and they will beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and nation 
will not lift up sword against nation, neither will they learn war 
anymore.”*® And that it really happened, we can convince 
you. For there went out into the world from Jerusalem men, 
twelve in number,”’ and these were illiterate, not able to 
speak, but by the power of God they testified to every race of 
men and women that they were sent by Christ to teach to all 
the Word of God;?* and we who once killed one another not 
only do not make war on our enemies, but in order not to 
utter falsehood or deceive our inquisitors, we gladly die con- 
fessing Christ. For that saying, “The tongue has sworn, but the 
mind is unsworn,”*” it would be possible for us to follow in 
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this matter. But if the soldiers covenanted and enrolled*” by 
you prefer their allegiance before their own life and parents 
and country” and all their families, though you can offer 
them nothing incorruptible, it were truly ridiculous if we, who 
desire incorruption, should not endure all things in order to 
receive what we desire from Him who is able to grant it. 


And hear how it was foretold concerning those who pro- 
claimed His teaching and testified to His appearance, the 
above-mentioned prophet and King speaking thus through the 
prophetic Spirit: “Day to day utters speech, and night to night 
shows forth knowledge. There are no languages nor words, in 
which their voices are not heard. Their voice has gone out into 
all the earth, and their words to the ends of the inhabited 
world. He has set His tabernacle in the sun, and He Himself, as 
a bridegroom coming out of His bridal chamber, will rejoice as 
a giant to run His course.”*” And besides these we have 
thought it good and relevant to mention some other prophetic 
words spoken through the same David, from which you may 
learn how the prophetic Spirit exhorts people to live, and how 
He testifies of the conspiracy which was formed against Christ 
by Herod the King of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, and 
Pilate, who was your procurator among them, with his soldiers; 
and how He would be believed in by people of every race;*” 
and how God calls Him His Son and has promised to subdue 
all His enemies under Him; and how the demons™ try, as far 
as they can, to escape the power of God the Father and Master 
of all, and the power of Christ Himself; and how God calls all 
to repentance before the day of judgment comes. These things 
were spoken thus:*” “Blessed is the man who has not walked in 
the council of the ungodly, nor stood in the way of sinners, nor 
sat on the seat of the pestilent, but his will is the law of the 
Lord, and in His law will he meditate day and night. And he 
shall be like the tree planted by the rivers of waters, which will 
give its fruit in its season, and his leaf will not wither, and what- 
ever he does will be prospered. Not so are the ungodly, not so, 
but are like the dust which the wind blows away from the face 
of the earth. Therefore the ungodly will not stand in judgment 
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nor sinners in the council of the righteous, because the Lord 
knows the way of the righteous, and the way of the ungodly will 
be destroyed. Why have the nations raged, and the peoples 
imagined new*” things? The kings of the earth stood up, and 
the rulers assembled together against the Lord and against His 
Christ, saying, Let us break their bonds and let us cast away 
their yoke from us. He that dwells in heaven will laugh them to 
scorn, and the Lord will mock at them. Then will He speak to 
them in His wrath, and will vex them in His anger. But I have 
been set up by Him a King on Zion His holy mountain, declar- 
ing the decree of the Lord. The Lord said to me, You are my 
Son, today I have begotten you; ask of me and I will give you 
nations for your inheritance, and the ends of the earth for your 
possession; you will shepherd them with a rod of iron, you will 
break them as potter’s vessels. And now, O Kings, understand; 
be instructed all you who judge the earth. Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice before Him with trembling. Embrace disci- 
pline, lest the Lord be angry, and you be destroyed from the 
right way, when His anger has been suddenly kindled. Blessed 
are all who have put their trust in Him.” 


. And again in another prophecy the prophetic Spirit testified 


through the same David that after He had been crucified 
Christ would reign, and spoke thus; “Sing to the Lord, all the 
earth, and proclaim His salvation day by day; for great is the 
Lord and highly to be praised, terrible above all the gods. For 
all the gods of the nations are images of demons, but God 
made the heavens. Glory and praise are before His face, and 
strength and pride in the place of His sanctification. Give 
glory to the Lord, the Father of the ages. Receive grace and 
enter in before His face and worship in His holy courts. Let all 
the earth fear before His face and worship in His holy courts. 
Let all the earth fear before His face and be set right and not 
moved. Let them rejoice among the nations; the Lord has 
Telenec nomi ine tree. -*! 


But when the prophetic Spirit speaks of things that are about 
to come as already having happened, as may be seen in the 
passages already cited, we will explain this too so that this cir- 
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cumstance will afford no excuse to readers [for misunder- 
standing]. The things which He fully knows will take place He 
speaks of in advance as if they had already taken place. And 
that the sayings must thus be received [you will see] if you 
look carefully. David said the words cited above fifteen-hun- 
dred years** before Christ became a man and was crucified, 
and none of those who lived before Him gave joy to the 
nations by being crucified, nor His contemporaries. But in 
our time*® Jesus Christ who was crucified and died rose again, 
and having ascended into heaven, reigned; and on account of 
those things which were proclaimed from Him by the 
Apostles among all nations, there is joy afforded to those who 
look forward to the immortality*” promised by Him. 


But lest some may infer from what has been said by us that 
whatever things happen, happen according to inevitable des- 
tiny,’”’ because they were foretold as foreknown, this too we 
explain. We have learned from the prophets and assert as 
true, that punishments and chastisements*” and good rewards 
are given according to the merit of each person’s actions. 
Since if this is not so, but all things happen in accordance with 
fate, neither is anything at all [left to our] free choice. For if it 
be destined that one person be good and another wicked, nei- 
ther is the former meritorious nor the latter blameworthy. 
And again unless the human race has the power by free choice 
to avoid evil and to choose good, there is no responsibility for 
actions of whatever kind they be. But that by free choice [a 
person] both walks uprightly and stumbles, we prove as fol- 
lows. We see the same person in pursuit of opposite things. 
Now if it had been destined that he were to be either evil or 
virtuous, he could never have been capable of opposites nor 
of so many pursuits. But not even would some be virtuous and 
others evil, since then we should have to affirm?” fate to be 
the cause of evil, and to act in opposition to itself; or that 
which has been already stated would seem to be true, that 
there is no real virtue or vice, but that things are reckoned 
good or evil by opinion; which, as the true reason shows, is the 
greatest impiety and wickedness.” But this we assert is irrevo- 
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cable destiny, that those who choose the good have deserved 
rewards, and those who choose the opposite have their just 
punishment. For God did not make a man or a woman like 
other things, such as trees and animals, which cannot act by 
choice; for neither would he be worthy of rewards or praise if 
he did not choose the good of himself, having been born so; 
nor, if he were evil, would he be worthy of punishment, not 
being evil himself, but being. unable to be anything other than 
that for which he was born. 


The holy prophetic Spirit taught us these things, saying 
through Moses that God spoke thus to the first-formed man: 
“Behold before your face are good and evil, choose the 
good.”*” And again through Isaiah, another prophet, this was 
said with this object as from God the Father and Master of all 
things: “Wash yourselves, be clean, put away evil from your 
souls, learn to do good, give judgment for the orphan and 
plead for the widow, and come and let us reason together, says 
the Lord: And if your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white 
as wool, and if they be as crimson, I will make them white as 
snow. And if you are willing and listen to me, you will eat the 
good of the land; but if you will not listen to me, the sword will 
devour you; for the mouth of the Lord has spoken these 
things.”*” And that expression, “lhe sword will devour you,” 
does not mean that the disobedient will be slain by swords, but 
the sword of God is fire,?”” of which those who choose to do 
evil become the fuel. Because of this he says, “The sword will 
devour you; for the mouth of the Lord has spoken.” And if he 
were speaking of a sword which cuts and at once lets go,?” He 
would not have said “will devour.” And so when Plato said, 
“The blame is his who chooses, and God is blameless,”?”? he 
took this from the prophet Moses and uttered it. For Moses is 
more ancient than all the Greek writers.*” And everything that 
both philosophers and poets have said concerning the immor- 
tality of the soul, or punishments after death, or contempla- 
tion of heavenly things,” or doctrines like these, they have 
received such hints from the prophets as have enabled them 
to understand and expound these things. And hence there 
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seem to be seeds of truth** among all people; but they are 
proved not to have understood them accurately when they 
contradict each other. So that what we say about things yet to 
happen being predicted, we do not say as if they took place by 
inevitable destiny; but God foreknows all that will be done by 
all people, since it is one of our tenets that each person will 
receive from Him according to his deeds.**’ He foretells by the 
prophetic Spirit that God’s rewards will occur according to 
the merit of the deeds, always urging the human race to 
thought and recollection, showing that He cares for it and 
provides for men and women. But by the working of the 
wicked demons death has been decreed against those who 
read the books of Hystaspes or the Sibyl** or the prophets, 
that through fear they may prevent people who read them 
from receiving the knowledge of good things, and may keep 
them in slavery to themselves; which however they could not 
always succeed in doing. For we not only boldly read them, 
but also, as you see, offer them to you for inspection, knowing 
that what they declare will be pleasing to all. And if we per- 
suade even a few, this will be a great gain for us; for as good 
husbandmen we will receive the reward from the Master.** 


And that God the Father of all would bring Christ to heaven 
after He had raised Him from the dead, and would keep*® 
{Him there] until He has subdued the demons who are His 
enemies, and until the number be completed of those who are 
foreknown by Him as good and virtuous, for whose sake He 
has not yet consummated His decree’ [of judgment|—hear 
what was said by David the prophet. These are the words: 
“The Lord to my Lord, Sit on my right hand, until I make 
your enemies your footstool. The Lord will send forth to you 
the rod of power from Jerusalem; and rule in the midst of 
your enemies. With you is the beginning in the day of your 
power, the splendor of your saints; I have begotten you from 
the womb before the morning star.”** The phrase “He will 
send forth to you the rod of power from Jerusalem” is a pre- 
diction of the mighty word which His Apostles, going forth 
from Jerusalem, proclaimed everywhere,™ and, although 
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death is decreed against those who teach or even confess the 
name of Christ, we everywhere both embrace and teach it. 
And if you also will read*” these words in a hostile spirit, you 
can do no more, as we said before, than kill us; which indeed 
does no harm to us, but to you and all who unjustly are ene- 
mies, and do not repent, brings eternal punishment by fire. 


Christians before Christ 


But lest some, reasoning absurdly, with a view to refuting what 
we teach, should maintain that we say that Christ was born a 
hundred and fifty years ago under Cyrenius,””' and somewhat 
later,’ under Pontius Pilate, taught what we say He taught, 
and should object as though all people who were born before 
Him were not accountable—let us anticipate and solve the dif- 
ficulty.** We have been taught that Christ is the First-born of 
God, and we have suggested above that He is the logos of 
whom every race of men and women were partakers.*’* And 
they who lived with the logos are Christians, even though they 
have been thought atheists; as, among the Greeks, Socrates 
and Heraclitus,*” and people like them; and among the bar- 
barians, Abraham, and Ananias, and Asarias, and Misael, and 
Elias,’ and many others whose actions and names we now 
decline to recount, because we know it would be tedious. So 
that even they who lived before Christ, and lived without 
logos, were wicked*”’ and hostile to Christ, and slew those who 
lived with the logos. But for what reason He, through the 
power of logos and according to the will of God the Father 
and Lord of all, was born a virgin as a man, and was named 
Jesus, and was crucified, and died, and rose again, and 
ascended into heaven, an intelligent person will be able to 
comprehend from what has been already so largely said. And 
we, since the argument concerned with this point is less need- 
ful now, will pass for the present to the demonstration of 
those things which are urgent. 


That, then, the land of the Jews would be laid waste, hear what 
was Said by the prophetic Spirit; and the words were spoken as if 
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in the person of the people, wondering at what had happened. 
They are these: “Zion has become a wilderness, Jerusalem has 
become like a wilderness, the house of our sanctuary [has 
become] a curse, and the glory which our fathers blessed is 
burned up with fire, and all its glorious things are fallen. And 
you abide these things, and have kept silence, and have hum- 
bled us exceedingly.” And you are persuaded that Jerusalem 
has been laid waste, as it had been foretold would happen. And 
concerning its desolation, and that no one would be allowed to 
inhabit it, it was thus said through Isaiah the prophet: “Their 
land is a wilderness, their enemies eat it up before them, and 
none of them will dwell in it.”*’ And that it is guarded by you 
lest anyone dwell in it, and that death is decreed against any Jew 
caught entering it,” you know very well. 


And that it was prophesied that our Christ would heal all dis- 
eases and raise the dead, hear what was spoken. There are 
these words: “At His coming the lame will leap as a hart, and 
the tongue of the stammerer will be clear; the blind will see 
and the lepers will be cleansed, and the dead will rise up and 
walk.”**' And that He did these things, you can learn from the 
Acts of what was done under Pontius Pilate.*” How it was pre- 
dicted by the prophetic Spirit that He and the people who 
hoped in Him would be slain, hear what was said through 
Isaiah. These are the words: “See how the Righteous one” is 
taken away, and no one takes it to heart; and righteous people 
are Slain, and none considers it. From the presence of wicked- 
ness the Righteous one is taken away, and his burial will be in 
peace; he is taken away from [our] midst.”*” 


And again [hear] how it was said through the same Isaiah— 
that the peoples of the Gentiles who were not looking for Him 
would worship Him, but the Jews who were always expecting 
Him would not recognize Him when He came. And the words 
are spoken as in the person of Christ Himself; and they are 
these: “I was manifest to those who asked not for me; I was 
found by those who sought me not; I said, Here am I, toa 
nation that did not call on my name. I stretched out my hands 
over a disobedient and contradicting people, over those who 
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walked in a way that was not good, but [follow] after their sins; 
a people that rouse me to anger to my face.”*” For the Jews, 
having the prophecies, and always expecting the Christ to 
come, did not recognize Him when He came;*” and not only 
so, but even misused Him. But those of the Gentiles, who had 
never even heard about Christ, until His Apostles, who went 
forth from Jerusalem, testified to the things concerning Him 
and delivered the prophecies, were filled with joy and faith, 
bade adieu to their idols, and dedicated themselves to the 
unbegotten God*” through Christ. And that it was predicted 
that these slanders would be spoken against those who were 
confessing Christ, and how those who slandered Him would 
be afflicted, and said that it was well to observe the ancient 
customs, hear what was briefly said through Isaiah; it is this: 
“Woe to those who call sweet bitter and bitter sweet.”*” 


But that having become man for us, He endured suffering and 
dishonor, and will come again with glory, hear the prophecies 
which were spoken to this effect; they are these: “Because they 
delivered His soul to death, and He was counted with the 
wicked, He has borne the sins of many, and will make propiti- 
ation for the wicked.*” For behold my servant will understand, 
and be exalted and greatly glorified. As many will be aston- 
ished at you, so your form will be marred before men and 
women and your glory before men and women, so many 
nations will wonder, and kings will close their mouths; 
because those who were not told about Him will see, and 
those who have not heard will understand. O Lord, who has 
believed our report? and to whom has the arm of the Lord 
been revealed? We have declared before Him as a child, as a 
root in dry ground. He has no form nor glory; and we saw 
Him, and He had no form nor beauty, but His form was dis- 
honored and despised more than [any among] men. He was a 
stricken man, and knowing how to bear infirmity, because His 
face was turned away, and He was dishonored and not 
esteemed. He it is who bears our sins and is afflicted for us, 
and we counted Him to be in distress, smitten and afflicted. 
But He was wounded for our wickednesses and suffered infir- 
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mity for our sins; the chastisement of [our] peace was upon 
Him, by His stripes we are healed. As sheep we have all gone 
astray, man has gone astray in his own way. And He delivered 
Him for our sins, and He did not open His mouth because of 
affliction. He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as a lamb 
before its shearer is dumb, so He did not open His mouth. In 
His humiliation His judgment was lifted up.”*” Then after He 
was crucified even all His acquaintances deserted Him, having 
denied Him;*" but afterward, when He had risen from the 
dead and appeared to them, and had taught them to read the 
prophecies, in which all these things were predicted as com- 
ing to pass, and when they had seen Him ascending into 
heaven, and had believed, and received power which He had 
sent from there, and went to every race of men and women, 
they taught these things and were called Apostles. 


And that the prophetic Spirit might signify to us that He who 
suffers these things has an ineffable origin and reigns over His 
enemies, He spoke thus: “Who will declare His generation? 
Because His life is taken away from the earth; for their wicked- 
nesses He goes to death. And I will give the wicked for His 
burial and the rich for His death, because He did no wicked- 
ness neither was any deceit found in His mouth. And the Lord 
wills to cleanse Him from the blow. If you give [Him an offer- 
ing] for sin, your soul will see a seed prolonged. And the Lord 
wills to deliver His soul from sorrow, to show Him light and to 
form Him with understanding, to justify the Righteous one 
who richly serves many. And He Himself will bear away our 
sins. Because of this He will inherit many and will divide the 
spoil of the strong, because His soul was delivered to death, 
and He was numbered with the wicked, and He Himself bore 
the sins of many and because of their wickednesses He was 
delivered up.”*” Hear also how He was to ascend into heaven, 
as it was prophesied. It was thus spoken: “Lift up the gates of 
heaven, be opened, that the King of glory may come in. Who 
is this King of glory? The strong Lord and the powerful 
Lord.”** And how also He would come again from heaven 
with glory, hear what was spoken to this end through the 
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prophet Jeremiah. His words are: “Behold as the Son of Man 
He comes on the clouds of heaven, and His angels with 
Feliranes = 


Since then we show that all things that have already happened 
had been proclaimed through the prophets before they came 
to pass, it must necessarily be believed also that those things 
that were similarly predicted, but are yet to come to pass, will 
certainly take place. For as the things that have already hap- 
pened came to pass when proclaimed before, and even unrec- 
ognized, so will the things that remain, even though unknown 
and disbelieved, come to pass. For the prophets have pro- 
claimed before two comings’” of His: one, which has already 
happened, as that of a dishonored and suffering man; and the 
second, when, as has been proclaimed, He will come from 
heaven with glory with His angelic host; when also He will raise 
the bodies of all the people who have lived, and will clothe the 
worthy with incorruption,’” but will send those of the wicked, 
eternally conscious, into eternal fire with the wicked demons. 
And that these things have been predicted as yet to happen, we 
will show. This was said through Ezekiel the prophet: “Joint will 
come together with joint and bone with bone, and flesh will 
grow again. And every knee will bow to the Lord, and every 
tongue will confess Him.”*” And in what kind of consciousness 
and punishment the wicked are to be, hear from what was said 
to this effect. It is this: “Their worm will not rest, and their fire 
will not be extinguished.”*”* And then they will repent, when it 
no longer profits them. And what the people of the Jews will say 
and do, when they see Him coming in glory, has thus been 
prophesied through Zechariah the prophet: “I will command 
the four winds to gather together the scattered children; I will 
command the north wind to carry [them], and the south wind 
not to keep [them] back. And then [there will be] in Jerusalem 
great lamentation, not a lamentation of mouths or lips, but a 
lamentation of the heart, and they will not rend their garments 
but their minds. Tribe after tribe will lament, and then they will 
see Him whom they have pierced, and will say: Why, O Lord, 
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did you make us wander from your way? The glory, which our 
fathers blessed, has been turned for us into shame.”*”” 


Though we could cite many other prophecies, we forbear, 
judging that these are sufficient to persuade those who have 
ears to hear and understand,” and considering also that 
those people are able to see that we do not only assert, like 
those fables that are told of the so-called sons of Zeus, without 
being able to produce proofs. For with what reason should we 
believe of a crucified man that He is the First-begotten”™' of 
the Unbegotten God and Himself will pass judgment on the 
whole human race, unless we had found testimonies pro- 
claimed about Him before He came and was made man, and 
unless we had seen that things had thus happened—the devas- 
tation of the land of the Jews, and men and women of every 
race persuaded by the teaching that comes from His Apostles, 
and having rejected the old customs in which, wandering 
astray, they lived; seeing ourselves too, and knowing that the 
Gentile Christians are both more numerous and true than 
those from among the Jews and Samaritans?*” For all the 
other human races are called Gentiles by the prophetic Spirit, 
but the Jewish and Samaritan [races] are called tribe of Israel 
and House of Jacob. And how it was prophesied that there 
would be more believers from the Gentiles than from the Jews 
and Samaritans, we will announce what was predicted: It was 
spoken thus: “Rejoice, O barren who does not bear; break 
forth and shout, who does not travail, because the children of 
the desolate are many more than of her who has an hus- 
band.”** For all the Gentiles were desolate of the true God, 
serving the works of [their] hands; but Jews and Samaritans, 
having the word from God delivered to them through the 
prophets and constantly expecting the Christ, did not recog- 
nize Him when He came, except only a few of whom the holy 
prophetic Spirit predicted through Isaiah that they should be 
saved. For He spoke as in their person: “Except the Lord had 
left us a seed, we should have been as Sodom and 
Gomorrah.”** For Sodom and Gomorrah are related by 
Moses to have been cities of ungodly people, which God over- 
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threw and burnt with fire and brimstone, none of their inhabi- 
tants being saved except a certain stranger, a Chaldean by 
race, Lot by name, with whom also his daughters were res- 
cued. And those who care to may yet see their whole country 
desolate and burnt and remaining unproductive.*”® And that it 
was foreknown how those from among the Gentiles would be 
more true and faithful, we will cite what was said through 
Isaiah the prophet. He spoke thus: “Israel is uncircumcised in 
heart, but the Gentiles are uncircumcised [in the flesh].”*’ 
Such things as these, then, when they are seen are sufficient 
[reasonably] to implant conviction and faith in those who wel- 
come the truth, and are not vainglorious nor governed by 
their passions. 


Mythology Used by Demons to Imitate Christ 


But those who deliver the myths invented by the poets offer 
no proof to the youths who learn them**—and we proceed to 
prove that they have been told by the power of the wicked 
demons to deceive and lead astray the human race. For when 
they heard it proclaimed through the prophets that the Christ 
was to come, and that the ungodly among men and women 
would be punished by fire, they caused many to be called sons 
of Zeus, thinking that they would be able to cause people to 
believe that the statements about Christ were marvelous tales, 
like the assertions of poets. And these things were said both 
among the Greeks and among all nations where they [the 
demons] heard the prophets proclaiming that Christ would be 
especially believed in. But that in hearing what was said 
through the prophets they did not understand it accurately, 
but imitated, like people in error, what was said concerning 
our Christ, we will make plain. The prophet Moses, then, was, 
as we have said before, older than all writers, and through 
him, as we have also said before, it was thus predicted: “A 
ruler will not depart from Judah nor the leader from His 
thighs, until He comes for whom it is reserved; and He will be 
the expectation of the nations, binding His foal to the vine, 
washing His robe in the blood of the grape.”*” Therefore 
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when the demons heard these prophetic words they said that 
Dionysus had been the son of Zeus, and handed down that he 
was the discoverer of the vine, and they ascribe wine*”’ among 
his mysteries, and taught that, having been torn in pieces, he 
ascended into heaven. And since through the prophecy of 
Moses it had not been expressly signified whether He who was 
to come would be the Son of God, and whether, mounted on 
a foal, He would remain on earth or ascend into heaven, and 
because the name “foal” could signify either the foal of an ass 
or a horse, they, not knowing whether the predicted one 
would bring the foal of an ass or of a horse as the sign of His 
coming, nor whether He was the Son of God or of a man, as 
we said before,” said that Bellerophon, a man born of men, 
had himself gone up to heaven on the horse Pegasus. And 
when they heard it said through the other prophet Isaiah, that 
He would be born of a virgin, and would ascend into heaven 
by his own*” [power], they caused Perseus to be spoken of. 
And when they knew what was said, as has been cited before, 
in the ancient prophecies, “Strong as a giant to run his 
course,”*” they said that Heracles was strong, and had trav- 
eled over the whole earth. And, again, when they learned that 
it had been predicted that He would heal every disease and 
raise the dead, they brought forward Asclepius.*™ 


But in no instance, not even in the case of those called sons of 
Zeus, did they imitate the crucifixion; for they did not under- 
stand, as had been explained,” that all the things said about it 
were put symbolically. Yet, as the prophet predicted, [this] 1s 
the greatest symbol of His power and rule, as also is shown 
from the things which fall under view. For consider all the 
things in the cosmos, whether without this form they could be 
governed or be interrelated.**® For the sea is not traversed 
except this token of victory,*” which is called a sail, remains 
safe in the ship; and the land is not ploughed without it; like- 
wise diggers and craftsmen do not do their work except with 
tools which have this form. And the human form differs from 
that of the irrational animals in nothing else than in its being 
erect and having the hands stretched out, and having on the 
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face extending from the forehead what is called the nose, 
through which there is breath for the living creature—and this 
shows no other form than that of the Cross.** And so it was 
said through the prophet, “The breath before our face is 
Christ the Lord.”*” And the power of this form is shown by 
your own symbols on what are called standards*” and tro- 
phies,**' to the accompaniment of which all your state proces- 
sions are made, using these as the signs of your rule and 
power, even though you do so without knowing. And with this 
form you set up the images of your deceased emperors,*” and 
you name them gods by inscriptions.** Since, then, we have 
urged you both by reason and by the visible form, as far as we 
can, we know that now we are blameless even though you dis- 
believe; for our part is done and finished. 


But the wicked demons were not satisfied with saying before 
the appearance of Christ that those who were said to be sons of 
Zeus were born of him; but after He had appeared and been 
among people, and when they learned how He had been pro- 
claimed by the prophets and knew that He should be believed 
on and looked for by every nation, they again, as we proved 
before,’ put forward others, Simon and Menander from 
Samaria, who did mighty works of magic and deceived many 
and still keep them deceived. For even among yourselves, as we 
said before, Simon was in the imperial city of Rome under 
Claudius Caesar and so greatly astonished the Sacred Senate 
and the Roman people,*” that he was thought to be a god and 
was honored, like the others whom you honor as gods, with a 
statue. So we ask that the Sacred Senate and your people may 
be judges with you of our plea, that if anyone be ensnared by 
that man’s teachings, he may learn the truth and be able to 
escape error; and, if you will, destroy the statue. 


Nor can the wicked demons persuade men and women that 
there is no burning for the punishment of the ungodly, just as 
they could not effect that Christ should be hidden when He 
came. But this only can they do, that they who live contrary to 
reason, and were subject to passions in wicked customs and 
are deluded, should kill and hate us; whom we not only do not 
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hate, but, as is proved, pity and try to persuade them to 
repent. For we are not afraid of death, since it is certain we 
must surely die; and there is nothing new, but everything is 
the same in this dispensation of things; and if satiety befalls 
those who enjoy even one year of these things,*”’ in order that 
they may be free from suffering and want they ought to pay 
heed to our teachings. But if they believe that there is nothing 
after death, but declare that those who die pass into uncon- 
sciousness, then they become our benefactors when they set 
us free from the sufferings and necessities of this life, and 
prove themselves to be wicked and inhuman and prejudiced. 
For they kill us with no intention of delivering us, but cut us 
off that we may be deprived of life and pleasure. 


And, as we said before,**”’ the wicked demons have put for- 
ward Marcion of Pontus, who is even now teaching people to 
deny that God is the Maker of all things in heaven and earth 
and that the Christ predicted through the prophets is His Son, 
and proclaims another god besides the Demiurge of all and 
likewise another son. Many are persuaded by him””’ as if he 
alone knew the truth, and laugh at us, though they have no 
proof of the things they say, but are snatched away irrationally 
as lambs by a wolf,” and become the prey of godless teaching 
and of demons. For those who are called demons strive for 
nothing else than to take away people from God who made 
them and from Christ His First-begotten; and those who can- 
not raise themselves above the earth they have pinned down 
by [the worship of] earthly things and the works of men’s 
hands;*” and they even trip up*” those who devote themselves 
to the contemplation of things divine, unless they have a wise 
prudence and a pure and passionless life, and drive them into 
ungodliness. 


Plato Dependent on Moses 


And that you may learn that it was from our teachers—we 
mean from the Word through the prophets—that Plato took 
his statement that God made the Universe by changing form- 
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less matter, hear the precise words spoken through Moses, 
who, as shown above, was the first prophet and older than the 
Greek writers; through whom the prophetic Spirit, signifying 
how and from what God fashioned the Universe, spoke thus: 
“In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth. And 
the earth was invisible and unfurnished, and darkness was 
over the abyss; and the Spirit of God moved over the waters. 
And God said, let there be light. And it was so.” So that both 
Plato and his followers and we ourselves have learned, and 
you may learn, that the whole Universe came into being by the 
Word of God out of the substratum spoken of before by 
Moses.*”* And that which the poets call Erebus®*” we know was 
formerly spoken of by Moses. 


And in the physiological*” discussion concerning the Son of 
God in Plato’s Timaeus, when he says, “He placed him like a 
Chi in the universe,”*”” he borrowed similarly from Moses; for 
in the writings of Moses it is recorded how at that time, when 
the Israelites went out of Egypt and were in the wilderness, 
they encountered poisonous beasts, both vipers and asps, and 
every kind of snake, which were killing the people; and that by 
the inspiration and influence which came from God, Moses 
took brass and made the figure of a cross and placed it over 
the holy tent, and said to the people, “If you look on this form 
and believe, you will be saved by it.” And when this was done 
he recorded that the snakes died, and it is handed down that 
the people thus escaped death.°*”* Plato, reading these things 
and not accurately understanding, nor realizing that it was the 
figure of a cross, but thinking it was a Chi, said that the power 
next to the first God was placed Chz-wise in the universe.” And 
as to his speaking of a third, since he read, as we said before, 
that which was spoken by Moses, “the Spirit of God moved 
over the waters.” For he gives the second place to the logos 
who is with God, who, he said, was placed Chi-wise in the uni- 
verse, and the third to the Spirit” who was said to be borne 
over the water, saying, “And the third around the third.”*”! 
And hear how the prophetic Spirit signified through Moses 
that there would be a conflagration. He spoke thus: “Ever- 
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living fire will descend and will devour even to the abyss 
below.”*” It is not, then, that we hold the same opinions as 
others, but that all speak in imitation of ours. Among us there- 
fore these things are heard and learned from those who do 
not even know the forms of the letters, who are uneducated 
and barbarous in speech, but wise and believing in mind— 
some even blind*” and deprived of sight; so that you can 
understand that these things are not the product of human 
wisdom, but are spoken by the power of God.*™ 


The Christian Sacraments 


I will also explain*® the manner in which we dedicated our- 
selves to God when we were made new through Christ, since 
if we left this out in our exposition we would seem to falsify 
something.*”® As many as are persuaded and believe that the 
things we teach and say are true, and undertake to live accord- 
ingly, are instructed to pray and ask God with fasting for the 
remission of their past sins, while we pray and fast with 
them.*” Then they are brought by us where there is water, and 
are born again in the same manner of rebirth by which we 
ourselves were born again,” for they then receive washing in 
water in the name of God the Father and Master of all, and of 
our Savior, Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit.°® For Christ 
also said, “Except you are born again, you will not enter into 
the Kingdom of heaven.”*” Now it is clear to all that it is 
impossible for those who have once come into being to enter 
into their mothers’ wombs. And it is said through Isaiah the 
prophet, as we wrote before, in what manner those who have 
sinned and repent shall escape from their sins. He thus spoke: 
“Wash, become clean, put away evil doings from your souls, 
learn to do good, judge the orphan and plead for the widow, 
and come and let us reason together, says the Lord. And 
though your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white as wool, 
and though they be as crimson, I will make them white as 
snow. But if you will not listen to me, a sword will devour you; 
for the mouth of the Lord has spoken these things.”*”’ And we 
have learned from the Apostles this reason for this [rite].°” 
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Since at our first birth we were born of necessity without our 
knowledge, from moist seed*” by the intercourse of our par- 
ents with each other, and were brought up in bad habits and 
wicked behavior; in order that we should not remain children 
of necessity and ignorance, but of free choice and knowledge, 
and obtain remission of the sins formerly committed,*” there 
is named at the water over him who has chosen to be born 
again, and has repented of his sinful acts, the name of God the 
Father and Master of all; they who lead to the washing the one 
who is to be washed call on this [name] alone.®” For no one 
can give a name to the ineffable God; and if anyone should 
dare say there is one, he raves with a hopeless insanity.’” And 
this washing is called illumination,’” as those who learn these 
things are illuminated in the mind. And he who is illuminated 
is washed in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the Holy Spirit, who 
through the prophets foretold all the things about Jesus.*” 


And the demons, indeed, having heard this washing pro- 
claimed through the prophet, arranged that those who enter 
their temples and are about to approach them to offer hba- 
tions and burnt offerings, should also sprinkle themselves;’” 
and they cause them also to wash themselves completely as 
they approach, before they enter into the sanctuaries where 
their images are. And the order, too, given by the priests to 
those who enter into the temples and to those who serve them 
[i.e., the demons], to remove their shoes,**”’ the devils imitated 
when they learned what happened to Moses, the prophet men- 
tioned before. For at that ttme when Moses was ordered to go 
down into Egypt and to lead out the people of the Israelites 
who were there, as he was tending the sheep of his maternal 
uncle in the land of Arabia,**' our Christ conversed with him 
in the form of fire out of a bush, and said, “Unloose your san- 
dals and come near and hear.”*** But when he had unloosed 
them and drawn near he heard that he was to go down into 
Egypt and lead out the people of the Israelites there; and he 
received mighty power from Christ who spoke to him in the 
form of fire, and went down and led out the people having 
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done great and marvelous things; which if you want to learn 
about, you will learn accurately from his writings. 


And even now all the Jews teach that the nameless God spoke 
to Moses. Wherefore the prophetic Spirit, accusing them 
through Isaiah the prophet mentioned before, as we wrote 
before, said: “The ox knows his owner and the ass his master’s 
crib, but Israel does not know me and my people do not 
understand.”** And Jesus the Christ, because the Jews did not 
know the nature of the Father and the Son, in like manner 
upbraided them and Himself said: “No one knows the Father 
except the Son, nor the Son except the Father and those to 
whom the Son will reveal Him.”*** Now the Word of God is 
His Son, as we have said before. But He is also called “Angel” 
and “Apostle”; for He announces whatever we ought to 
know, and is sent forth to testify to what is announced, as Our 
Lord Himself also said: “He that hears me hears Him who 
sent me.”**° This also will be made clear from the writings of 
Moses. For so it is written in them: “And the Angel of God 
spoke to Moses in a flame of fire out of the bush and said, I 
am He who is, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, 
the God of your fathers. Go down into Egypt and bring out 
my people.”**’ Those who wish to can learn what followed 
from this; for it is impossible to write down everything in 
these [pages]. But these words were spoken to prove that 
Jesus the Christ is Son of God and Apostle, being of old the 
logos, and appeared now in the form of fire, now in the image 
of bodiless creatures; but now having become man by the 
will of God for the human race He endured whatever suffer- 
ings the demons managed to have brought upon Hin by the 
senseless Jews. Who though they have it clearly stated in the 
writings of Moses, “And the Angel of God spoke to Moses ina 
flame of fire in a bush and said, I am He who is, the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” yet 
say that He who said these things was the Father and 
Demiurge of the Universe. Whence also the prophetic Spirit 
reproves them saying, “Israel does not know me, and the peo- 
ple has not understood me.” And Jesus again, as we have 
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already shown, while He was with them said, “No one knows 
the Father except the Son, nor the Son except the Father and 
those to whom the Son will reveal Him.” Therefore the Jews 
being throughout of the opinion that the Father of the 
Universe had spoken to Moses, though He who spoke to Him 
was the Son of God, who is called both Angel and Apostle, are 
rightly censured both by the prophetic Spirit and by Christ 
Himself, since they knew neither the Father nor the Son. For 
those who affirm that the Son is the Father are shown neither 
to have known the Father, nor to know that the Father of the 
Universe has a Son; who being the logos and First-begotten is 
also God.** And formerly He appeared in the form of fire and 
in the image of a bodiless being to Moses and to the other 
prophets; but now in the times of your rule, as we said before, 
He became man of a virgin according to the will of the Father 
for the salvation of those who believe in Him and endured 
both contempt and suffering, that by dying and rising again 
He might conquer death.*” And what was said out of the bush 
to Moses, “I am He who is, the God of Abraham and the God 
of Isaac and the God of Jacob and the God of your fathers,” 
signified that they though dead are yet in existence and are 
men and women belonging to Christ Himself.’ For they were 
the first of all people who busied themselves with the search 
after God, Abraham being the Father of Isaac, and Isaac of 
Jacob, as Moses also wrote. 


From what has been said you can understand how the 
demons, in imitation of what was said through Moses, con- 
trived also to raise up the image of the so-called Kore over the 
springs of the waters saying that she was a daughter of Zeus. 
For Moses said, as we wrote before:*” “In the beginning God 
made the heaven and the earth. And the earth was invisible 
and unfurnished, and the Spirit of God moved over the 
waters.” In imitation, then, of what is said of the Spirit of God 
moving on the water they spoke of Kore, daughter of Zeus.” 
And likewise behaving with trickery they spoke of Athena as a 
daughter of Zeus, not by sexual union, but, since they knew 
that God conceived and made the world through the logos, 
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they spoke of Athena as the first thought;** which we consider 
to be very absurd, to bring forward the female form of an 
intellectual image. And likewise their actions condemn the 
others who are called sons of Zeus. 


But we, after thus washing the one who has been convinced and 
has assented*” {to our instruction], lead him to those who are 
called brethren,**’ where they are assembled; and we offer 
prayers in common for ourselves and for the one who has been 
illuminated and for all others everywhere, that we may be 
accounted worthy, having learned the truth, by our deeds also 
to be found good citizens and guardians of what is commanded, 
so that we may be saved with eternal salvation. Having ended 
the prayers we greet one another with a kiss.*’ Then there is 
brought to the Ruler of the Brethren®” bread and a cup of water 
and [a cup] of wine mixed with water,*” and he taking them 
sends up praise and glory to the Father of the Universe through 
the name of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and offers thanks- 
giving at some length for our being accounted worthy to receive 
these things from Him.*” When he has concluded the prayers 
and the thanksgiving, all the people present assent by saying, 
Amen. Amen in the Hebrew language signifies “so be it.”*' And 
when the Ruler has given thanks and all the people have 
assented, those who are called by us deacons give to each of 
those present a portion of the eucharistized*” bread and wine 
and water, and they carry it away to those who are absent." 


And this food is called among us eucharist,“* of which no one 
is allowed to partake except one who believes that the things 
which we teach are true, and has received the washing that is 
for the remission of sins and for rebirth, and who so lives as 
Christ handed down."” For we do not receive these things as 
common bread nor common drink;*® but in like manner as 
Jesus Christ our Savior having been incarnate by God’s logos 
took both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also we have 
been taught that the food eucharistized through the word of 
prayer that is from Him, from which our blood and flesh are 
nourished by transformation, is the flesh and blood of that 
Jesus who became incarnate.*”’ For the Apostles in the mem- 
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oirs composed by them, which are called Gospels,** thus 
handed down what was commanded them: that Jesus took 
bread and having given thanks said: “Do this for my memorial, 
this is my body”; and likewise He took the chalice and having 
given thanks said: “This is my blood”; and gave it to them 
alone.*”’ Which also the wicked demons have imitated in the 
mysteries of Mithra and handed down to be done; for that 
bread and a cup of water are placed with certain words said 
over them in the secret rites of initiation, you either know or 
can learn.*”° 


And afterward we constantly remind each other of these things. 
And the wealthy come to the aid of the poor, and we are always 
together. Over all that we receive we bless the Maker of all 
through His Son Jesus Christ and through the Holy Spirit.” 
And on the day called Sunday*” all who live in cities or in the 
country gather together in one place,*” and the memoirs of the 
Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, as long as 
time permits.’ Then when the reader has finished, the Ruler in 
a discourse instructs and exhorts to the imitation of these good 
things." Then we all stand up together*” and offer prayers; 
and, as we said before, when we have finished the prayer, bread 
is brought and wine and water, and the Ruler likewise offers up 
prayers and thanksgivings to the best of his ability,“ and the 
people assent, saying the Amen; and the distribution and the 
partaking of the eucharistized elements is to each, and to those 
who are absent a portion is sent by the deacons. And those who 
prosper, and so wish, contribute what each thinks fit;** and 
what is collected is deposited with the Ruler, who takes care of 
the orphans and widows, and those who, on account of sickness 
or any other cause, are in want, and those who are in bonds, 
and the strangers who are sojourners among us, and in a word 
[He] is the guardian of all those in need.*” But we all hold this 
common gathering on Sunday, since it is the first day, on which 
God transforming darkness and matter made the Universe,” 
and Jesus Christ our Savior on the same day rose from the 
dead. For they crucified Him on the day before Saturday,’ and 
on the day after Saturday, He appeared to His Apostles and dis- 
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ciples and taught them these things** which we have passed on 
to you also for your consideration. 


Conclusion 


And if our account seems to you reasonable and true, respect 
it; but if it seems foolish to you, despise it as nonsense, and do 
not decree death against those who have done no wrong, as 
against enemies. For we forewarn you that you will not escape 
the coming judgment of God, if you continue unjust; and 
we ourselves cry out “What is pleasing to God, let that be 
done.”*” And though from a letter of the great and illustrious 
Emperor Hadrian, your father, we could demand that you 
order judgment to be given as we have asked, yet we have 
made this address and explanation, not on the grounds of 
Hadrian’s decision, but because we know that what we ask is 
just. And we have subjoined the copy of Hadrian’s letter, so 
that you may know that we are speaking the truth about this. 
And here is the copy: 


HADRIAN TO MINUCIUS FUNDANUS*” 

I have received the letter addressed to me by your prede- 
cessor Serenius Granianus, a most honorable man; and I 
am unwilling to pass over this report in silence, lest inno- 
cent persons be disturbed and occasions be given to the 
informers to practice villainy. Accordingly, if the provin- 
cials will so far support this petition of theirs as to accuse 
the Christians in some court of law, I do not forbid them 
from doing so. But I will not allow them to make use of 
mere requests and outcries.”° For it is far more just, if any- 
one desires to bring an accusation, that you give judgment 
upon it. If therefore, anyone brings an accusation, and 
gives proof that the said persons do anything contrary to 
the laws, you will punish them in proportion to the 
offenses. And this, by Hercules,*’ you must give special 
heed to, that if anyone through mere calumny bring anac- 
cusation against any of these persons, you will punish him 
with more severe penalties in proportion to his offense. 


I. 


THE SECOND APOLOGY 


O Romans, what has recently' happened in your city under 
Urbicus,? and what is likewise being done everywhere by the 
governors unreasonably, have compelled me to compose these 
arguments® for your sakes, who are of like passion and are our 
brothers, though you are ignorant of the fact and repudiate it 
on account of the splendor of your position. For everywhere, 
whoever is corrected by father, or neighbor, or child, or friend, 
or brother, or husband, or wife, on account of a fault, for being 
stubborn, for loving pleasure and being difficult to urge to 
what is right—except those who have been persuaded that the 
unjust and intemperate will be punished in eternal fire, but that 
the virtuous and those who lived as Christ will dwell with God 
in an existence free from suffering [we say those who have 
become Christians |—these and the wicked demons who hate us, 
and who keep such people as these in subjection to themselves, 
and serve them as judges, incite them, as rulers moved by evil 
spirits, to put us to death.* But in order that the cause of every- 
thing that has taken place under Urbicus may become quite 
plain to you, I will tell what has been done. 


An Outrage 


. A certain woman lived with an intemperate husband, she her- 


self also having once been intemperate. But when she came to 
the knowledge of the teachings of Christ she became sober- 
minded and tried to persuade her husband in like manner to be 
temperate, bringing forward the teachings, and assuring him 
that there will be punishment in eternal fire inflicted on those 
who do not live temperately and in conformity to right reason.” 
But he, continuing in the same extravagances, alienated his 
wife from him by his deeds. For she, considering it wicked to 
live any longer as a wife with a husband who sought in every 
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way means of pleasure contrary to the law of nature and in vio- 
lation of what is right, wished to be divorced from him. 

And when she was entreated earnestly by her friends,° who 
advised her still to continue with him, with the thought that 
some time or other her husband might show hope of amend- 
ment, she did violence to her own inclinations and remained 
with him. But since her husband had gone to Alexandria, and 
was reported as to be conducting himself worse than ever—that 
by continuing in matrimonial connection with him, and by 
sharing his table and bed, she might not become a sharer also 
in his evils and impieties—she gave him what is called a bill of 
divorce,’ and was separated from him. But this noble husband 
of hers—while he should have been rejoicing that those deeds 
which before she committed without hesitation with the ser- 
vants and hirelings, when she delighted that he too should give 
up the same—when she had separated from him since he 
refused to alter his ways, brought an accusation against her, 
saying that she was a Christian. And she presented a paper to 
the emperor® requesting that first she should be allowed to 
arrange her affairs, and afterward make her defense against 
the accusation, when her affairs were set in order; and this was 
granted. And her erstwhile husband, since he was now no 
longer able to prosecute her, directed his assaults against a cer- 
tain Ptolemaeus, whom Urbicus punished,’ who had been her 
teacher of Christian doctrines—and this he did in the following 
manner. He persuaded a centurion who had cast Ptolemaeus 
into prison, and who was friendly to himself, to seize 
Ptolemaeus and interrogate him on this point alone—is he a 
Christian? And Ptolemaeus, being a lover of truth and not of a 
deceitful nor false nature, when he confessed that he was a 
Christian, was put in bonds by the centurion, and for a long 
period was punished in the prison. And at last when the man 
came to Urbicus, he was asked only this question—whether he 
was a Christian. And again, conscious of the good which he 
owed to the teaching which proceeded from Christ, he con- 
fessed the doctrine of divine virtue. For he who denies any- 
thing, either denies it because he has condemned it, or shrinks 
from confessing it, because he knows himself to be unworthy 
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of and alien to it; neither of which is that of the true Christian." 
And when Urbicus ordered him to be led away to punishment, 
a certain Lucius, who was also himself a Christian, seeing the 
unreasonable judgment which had thus been given, said to 
Urbicus: “What is the basis of this judgment? Why have you 
punished this man, not as an adulterer, nor fornicator, nor 
murderer, nor thief, nor robber, nor convicted of any crime at 
all, but as one who has only-confessed that he is called by the 
name of Christian? This judgment of yours, O Urbicus, does 
not become the Emperor Pius, nor the philosopher-son of 
Caesar nor the Sacred Senate.”"' And he said nothing else in 
answer to Lucius than this: “You also seem to me to be sucha 
one.” And when Lucius answered, “Most certainly Iam,” he 
again ordered him to be led away. And he gave thanks, know- 
ing that he was delivered from such wicked rulers, and was 
going to the Father and King of the heavens.” And also a third 
having come forward was sentenced to be punished. 


Justin Expects To Fall 


.I® therefore am expecting to be plotted against and fixed to a 
rack by some of those named, or perhaps by Crescens," that 
lover of bravado and boasting. For the man is unworthy of the 
name of philosopher who publicly bears witness against us in 
matters which he does not understand, saying that Christians are 
godless and impious, and doing so to win favor with the deluded 
mob, and so please them. For if he runs us down without having 
read the teachings of Christ, he is thoroughly evil, and far worse 
than the inexperienced people, who often refrain from dis- 
cussing or bearing false witness about matters they do not under- 
stand. Or, if he has read them and does not understand the 
majesty” that is in them or, understanding it, acts so that he may 
not be suspected of being such [i.e., a Christian], he is far more 
base and thoroughly depraved, being conquered by vulgar and 
unreasonable opinion and fear. For I would have you know that I 
put to him certain questions'® on this subject, and questioned 
him, and found most convincingly that he truly knows nothing. 
And to show that I speak the truth I am ready, if these disputa- 
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tions have not been reported to you, to combat them again in 
your presence. And this would be a work worthy of a prince. But 
if my questions and his answers have been made known to you, 
you are already aware that he is acquainted with none of our 
matters; or if he is acquainted with them but through fear of 
those who might hear him does not dare to speak out, like 
Socrates, he proves himself, as I said before, no philosopher, but 
a lover of vainglory; at least he disregards the admirable saying 
of Socrates: “But a man must in no wise be honored before the 
truth.”” But it is impossible for a Cynic, who makes indifference 
his end, to know any good but indifference." 


God’s Creation Good 


. But lest anyone say, “Go then all of you and commit suicide, and 


pass even now to God, and do not trouble us”*—I will tell you 
why we do not do so, but how, when examined, we make our 
confession without fear. We have been taught that God did not 
make the world aimlessly, but for the sake of the human race; 
and we have stated before that He rejoices in those who imitate 
His nature, and is displeased with those who embrace what is 
worthless either in word or deed. If, then, we all commit suicide, 
we will become the cause, as far as in us lies, why no one should 
be born, or instructed in the divine teachings, or even why the 
human race should not exist; and if we so act, we ourselves will 
be acting in opposition to the will of God.*’ But when we are 
accused, we do not deny [the accusation] because we are not 
conscious of any evil, but count it impious not to speak the truth 
in all things, which also we know is pleasing to God, and because 
we also now wish to free you from an unjust prejudice. 


Angels and Demons 


. But if this thought should take possession of someone that if 


we confess God as our helper, we should not, as we say, be 
oppressed and persecuted by wicked people;” this I will solve. 
God, when He had made the whole world, and subjected 
earthly things to men and women, and arranged the heavenly 
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elements” for the increase of fruits and change of the seasons, 
and ordered the divine law for them—these things also He 
made for people to see—and entrusted the care of men and 
women and of things under heaven to angels whom He 
appointed over them. But the angels transgressed this order, 
and were captivated by love of women, and produced chil- 
dren who are called demons.” And besides later they enslaved 
the human race to themselves, partly by magical writings, and 
' partly by fears and punishments which they occasioned, and 
partly by teaching them to offer sacrifices and incense and 
libations,” which they needed after they were enslaved with 
lustful passions; and among people they sowed murders, 
wars, adulteries, intemperate deeds, and every evil.?” Whence 
also the poets and mythologists, not knowing that it was the 
angels and those demons who had been begotten by them 
that did these things to men and women and cities and 
nations, which they related, ascribed them to God Himself, 
and to those who were His offspring, and to the offspring of 
those who were called His brothers. For whatever name each 
of the angels had given to himself and to his children, by that 
name they called them.” 


God and the Logos 


. But to the Father of all, who is unbegotten, a name is not given. 
For by whatever name He is called, He has as His elder, the one 
who gives Him the name. But these words Father, and God, 
and Creator, and Lord and Master, are not names, but appella- 
tions* derived from His good deeds and works. But His Son, 
who is alone properly called Son, the logos who is with God and 
is begotten before the creation,” when in the beginning God 
created and set in order everything through Him, is called 
Christ, with reference to His being anointed and God’s order- 
ing all things through Him;”’ this name itself also containing an 
unknown significance, just as the title “God” is not a name, but 
the intuition implanted in human nature”! of an inexpressible 
reality. But “Jesus,” His name as man and Savior, also has signif- 
icance.” For He was made man, as we said before,” having been 
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conceived according to the will of God the Father, for the sake 
of believing men and women, and for the destruction of the 
demons. And now you can learn this from your own observa- 
tion. For numberless demoniacs throughout the whole world, 
and in your city—many of our Christian people exorcising them 
in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, have healed and do heal, rendering helpless and driving 
the possessing demons out of the men, though they could not 
be cured by all the older exorcists, and those who used incanta- 
tions and drugs.” 


God Spares the World for the Christians 


7. Wherefore God delays causing the confusion and destruction 
of the whole world, by which the wicked angels and demons 
and people will no longer exist, because of the seed of the 
Christians, who know that they are the cause of preservation in 
nature.* Since if it were not so, it would not have been possible 
for you to do and be impelled to these things by evil spirits; but 
the fire of judgment would descend” and utterly dissolve all 
things, even as formerly the flood left no one but one only with 
his family who is called by us Noah, and by you Deucalion,”’ 
from whom again such vast numbers have sprung, some of 
them evil and others good. For in the manner just described we 
say there will be the conflagration, but not as the Stoics [say], 
according to the doctrine of the permutation of all things into 
one another, which appears most degrading.* But neither do 
we affirm that it is by fate that people do what they do, or suffer 
what they suffer, but that each by free choice” acts rightly or 
sins; and it is according to the working of wicked demons that 
earnest people, such as Socrates and the like, suffer persecu- 
tion and are in bonds, while Sardanapalus,*” Epicurus, and the 
like appear blessed in abundance and glory. The Stoics, not 
knowing this, maintained that all things take place according to 
the necessity of fate. But since God made the race of angels and 
men in the beginning with free will, in eternal fire they will 
justly suffer the punishment of whatever sins they have com- 
mitted. And this is the nature of all that is made—to be capable 
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of vice and virtue. For neither would any of them be praisewor- 
thy unless there was also power to turn to both. And this also is 
shown by those people everywhere who have made laws and 
conducted philosophy according to right reason, by their agree- 
ing to do some things and refrain from others. Even the Stoic 
philosophers, in their doctrine of morals, steadily pay defer- 
ence to the same things, so that it is evident that they are not 
right in what they say about principles and incorporeal things.” 
For whether they will say that human actions come to pass 
according to fate, or whether they maintain that God is nothing 
else than the things which are ever turning and altering and dis- 
solving into the same things, they will appear to have had an 
understanding only of destructible things,” and to have looked 
on God Himself as emerging both in part and in whole in every 
wickedness; or that neither vice nor virtue is anything, which is 
contrary to every sound idea, reason, and sense. 


Those Who Followed Reason Are Persecuted 


. And those of the Stoic school, since they were honorable at 
least in their ethical teaching, as were also the poets in some 
particulars, on account of a seed of logos implanted in every 
race of men and women,” were, we know, hated and put to 
death, as for instance Heraclitus mentioned before and, among 
those of our own time, Musonius and others.“ For, as we inti- 
mated, the demons have always effected that all those who ever 
so little strived to live by logos and to shun vice be hated. And it 
is not astonishing that the demons are proved to cause those to 
be much worse hated who lived not by a part only from logos, 
the Sower, but by the knowledge and contemplation of the 
whole logos, who is Christ. And they, having been shut up in 
eternal fire, will suffer their just punishment and penalty. For if 
they are already overthrown by men and women through the 
name of Jesus Christ,” this is an intimation of the punishment 
in eternal fire which is to be inflicted on themselves and those 
who serve them. For so did both the prophets foretell, and 
Jesus our own teacher teach. 
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The Coming Judgment 


9. And that no one should say what is said by those who are 


Ce 


thought to be philosophers, that our threats that the wicked 
are punished in eternal fire are big words and bugbears, and 
that we wish people to live virtuously through fear, and not 
because such a life is good and pleasant—I will answer this 
briefly, that if this is not so, God does not exist; or if He exists 
He does not care for men and women, and neither virtue nor 
vice is anything, and, as we said before,” lawgivers unjustly 
punish those who disobey good commandments. But since 
these [i.e., the lawgivers] are not unjust, nor their Father who 
teaches by the logos to do the same things as they require, 
those who agree with them are not unjust either.” And if one 
objects that the laws of men and women are different, and says 
that with some, one thing is considered good, another evil, 
while with others what seemed bad to the first is thought good, 
and what seemed good is thought bad, let him listen what we 
say to this.** We know that the wicked angels appointed laws 
conformable to their own wickedness, in which the people 
who are like them delight; and right reason,* having come, 
proved that not all opinions nor all teachings are good, but 
that some are evil, while others are good. Wherefore I will 
declare the same and similar things to such people as these, 
and if need be, they will be spoken of more in due course. But 
at present I return to the subject. 


The Whole Logos 


What we have, then, appears to be greater than all human 
teaching, because the whole rational principle became Christ, 
who appeared for our sake, body, and reason, and soul.” For 
whatever either lawgivers or philosophers uttered well, they 
elaborated according to their share of logos by invention and 
contemplation. But since they did not know all that concerns 
logos, who is Christ, they often contradicted themselves. And 
those who by human birth were more ancient than Christ, 
when by reason they tried to contemplate and investigate real- 
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ity, were brought before the tribunals as impious persons and 
busybodies. And Socrates, who was more forcible in this direc- 
tion than all of them, was accused of the very same crimes as 
ourselves.” For they said that he was introducing new divinities, 
and did not consider those to be gods whom the state recog- 
nized. But he cast out from the state both Homer and the rest 
of the poets,” and taught people to reject the wicked demons 
and those who did the things which the poets related; and he 
exhorted them to become acquainted with the God who was to 
them unknown,” by means of investigation of reason, saying 
“that it is neither easy to find the Father and Maker of all, nor, 
having found Him, is it safe to declare Him to all.”* But these 
things our Christ did through His own power. For no one 
trusted in Socrates so as to die for this doctrine. But in Christ, 
who was partially known even by Socrates [for He was and is 
the logos who is in every person, and who foretold the things 
that were to come to pass both through the prophets and in 
His own person, when He had assumed our nature, and taught 
these things], not only philosophers and scholars believed, but 
also artisans and people entirely uneducated,” despising both 
glory, and fear, and death; since it is the power of the ineffable 
Father, and not mere vessels of human reason.” 


Discipline and Probation 


But neither would we be put to death, nor would wicked peo- 
ple and demons be more powerful than us, were not death a 
debt due from every person who has been born. Wherefore 
we give thanks when we pay this debt. And we judge it to be 
right and proper to relate here, for the sake of Crescens”’ and 
those who rave as he does, what is said by Xenophon.* 
Heracles, says Xenophon, came to a place where three ways 
met, and found Virtue and Vice, who appeared to him in the 
form of women: Vice, in a luxurious dress, and with a seduc- 
tive expression rendered blooming by such ornaments, imme- 
diately seductive to the eyes, said to Heracles that if he would 
follow her, she would always enable him to pass his life in plea- 
sure and be adorned with the most graceful ornaments, such 
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as were then upon her own person; and Virtue, who was of 
squalid look and dress, said, if you obey me you will adorn 
yourself not with ornament nor beauty that passes away and 
perishes, but with everlasting and precious graces.” And we 
are persuaded that everyone, who flees from what is superfi- 
cially good and follows what is reckoned hard and foolish, 
finds happiness awaiting him. For Vice, veiling her actions in 
the beauties which properly belong to Virtue and are genuine 
[though only by imitation of incorruptible things, for she pos- 
sesses and can produce nothing which is incorruptible], 
enslaves groveling people, clothing Virtue in the ugliness 
which properly belongs to herself. But those who understand 
the beauties belonging to true existence become themselves 
incorruptible by means of Virtue.” And this every sensible 
person ought to think both of Christians and of athletes," and 
of those who did what the poets relate of the so-called gods, 
concluding as much from our contempt of death, from which 
even men and women flee. 


The Way Christians Regard Death 


For I myself too, when I was delighting in the teachings of 
Plato, and heard the Christians slandered, and saw them fear- 
less of death, and of all other things which are counted fearful, 
saw that it was impossible that they could be living in wicked- 
ness and pleasure. For what sensual or intemperate person, or 
whoever counts it good to feast on human flesh,” could wel- 
come death that he might be deprived of his enjoyments, and 
would not rather always continue the present life, and try to 
escape the observation of the rulers; and much less would he 
denounce himself when the consequence would be death? This 
also the wicked demons have now effected by evil people. For 
when they had put some to death on account of the accusations 
falsely brought against us, they also dragged to the torture our 
slaves, either children or weak women, and by dreadful tor- 
ments forced them to admit those incredible actions which 
they themselves openly perpetrate; about which we are the 
less concerned, because none of these actions are really ours, 
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and we have the unbegotten and ineffable God as witness both 
of our thoughts and deeds. For why did we not even publicly 
profess that these were the things which we held to be good, 
and prove that these are the divine philosophy, saying that the 
mysteries of Kronos” are performed when we slay a man, and 
that when we drink our fill of blood, as it is said we do, we are 
doing what you perform before that idol you honor, and on 
which you sprinkle the blood not only of irrational animals, but 
also of men and women,” making a libation of the blood of the 
slain by the hand of the most illustrious and noble person 
among your And imitating Jupiter and the other gods in 
sodomy and shameless intercourse with women,” might we not 
bring as our apology the writings of Epicurus and the poets? 
But because we persuade people to avoid such instruction, and 
all who practice them and imitate such examples as now we 
have tried to persuade you in this discourse, we are assailed in 
every kind of way. But we are not concerned, since we know 
that God is a just observer of all. But would that even now®™ 
someone would mount a lofty rostrum, and shout with a tragic 
voice, “Be ashamed, be ashamed, you who charge the guiltless 
with those deeds which you yourselves openly commit, and 
who ascribe things which refer to yourselves and to your gods 
to those who have no part in them. Be converted, become 
wise.” 


The Logos Sows Seeds in Humanity 


. For I myself, perceiving the wicked disguise which the evil 


demons had cast over the divine doctrines of the Christians, in 
order to avert others from joining them, laughed both at those 
who framed these falsehoods, and at the disguise itself, and at 
popular opinion. And I confess that I both pray” and with all 
my strength strive to be found a Christian; not because the 
teachings of Plato are different from those of Christ, but 
because they are not in every respect equal, as neither are those 
of the others, Stoics, and poets, and historians. For each person 
spoke well, according to the part present in him of the divine 
logos, the Sower, whenever he saw what was related to him [as a 
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person].”’ But they who contradict themselves on the more 
important points appear not to have possessed the hidden” 
understanding and the irrefutable knowledge. Therefore, what- 
ever things were rightly said among all people” are the property 
of us Christians. For next to God, we worship and love the logos 
who is from the unbegotten and ineffable God,” since also He 
became man for our sakes, that, becoming a partaker of our suf- 
ferings, He might also bring us healing. For all the writers were 
able to see realities darkly, through the presence in them of an 
implanted seed of logos. For the seed and imitation of some- 
thing, imparted according to capacity, is one thing, and another 
is the thing itself, the part possession and imitation of which is 
effected according to the grace coming from Him.” 


A Prayer 


And we therefore ask you to publish this petition,” appending 
what you think right, that our opinions may be known to oth- 
ers, and that these persons may have a fair chance of being 
freed from erroneous notions and ignorance of good, who by 
their own fault are subject to punishment; that so these things 
may be published to men and women. Because it is in the 
nature of man to know good and evil,” and by their condemn- 
ing us, whom they do not understand, for actions which they 
say are wicked, and by delighting in the gods which did such 
things, and even now require similar actions from people, and 
by inflicting on us death or imprisonment or some other such 
punishment, as if we were guilty of these things, they con- 
demn themselves, so that there is no need of other judges.” 


Eas Writings Not Injurious 


And I despised the wicked and deceitful teaching of Simon 
among my own race.” And if you publish this [officially],*’ we 
will make it manifest to all, that, if possible, they may be con- 
verted; for we composed this treatise for this end alone. And 
our doctrines are not shameful, according to sober judgment, 
but indeed are more lofty than every human philosophy; and 
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if not so, they are at least unlike the doctrines of the Sotadists, 
and Philaenidians, and Dancers, and Epicureans,*' and such 
other teachings of the poets, which all are allowed acquain- 
tance with, both as acted and as written. And from now on we 
will be silent, having done as much as we could, and having 
added the prayer that all people everywhere may be counted 
worthy of the truth.” And would that you also, in a manner 
becoming piety and philosophy, would for your own sakes 
judge justly!*° 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. To distinguish them from other Gentiles they were called 
sebomenot, 1.e., “those who fear or worship God.” See the erudite 
note of K. Lake, BC 5, 74-96. 

2. Domitian, at the end of the first century, selected his vic- 
tims one by one and disposed of them with a lack of pity worthy of 
Stalin’s Russia; cf. Dio Cass. 67.14 for the demise of Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla. I am not persuaded (with E. M. 
Smallwood, “Domitian’s Attitude toward the Jews and Judaism,” 
CP 51 [1956]: 1-13) that they were sebomenoi (God-fearers) living 
on the fringe of Judaism. 

om Vignieeo ves ce |Wstiie! Avo! 0: Athen sler.s 4 5\)) Nert. 
Apol. 10-11. See further P. M. J. Allard, Histoire des persécutions 
pendant les deux premieres siécles (Paris, 1911), 104-05. 

4. Ad Diogn. 1. 

5. B. F. Westcott, Canon of the New Testament (London, 1881), 65. 
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1222-49003, cl. SL Mallerbe, |tistin and” @rescens, 
Christian Teaching: Studies in Honor of LeMoine Lewis, ed. E. 
Ferguson (Abilene, 1981), 312-27. 

13. There are, in fact, three versions of the Acta—Greek texts 
and English translations printed in H. Musurillo, The Acts of the 
Christian Martyrs (Oxford, 1972), 42-61. See also T. D. Barnes, 
'Pre-Deciam Acta Mariyrum, jiS, ms. 19(1909); 509=31.G. A. 
Bisbee, “The Acts of Justin Martyr: A Form-Critical Study,” The 
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Second Century 3, no. 3 (1983): 129-57, has applied the methods of 
Form Criticism to the Acts of Justin. His conclusion is that both 
the shorter and middle recensions have been edited although 
both ultimately derive from the commentarius of Justin’s trial. 

14. The short recension of the Acta has Rusticus put to Justin 
the question tina bion biois, which may indicate that Rusticus was 
giving Justin an opportunity to avoid incriminating himself by 
claiming only to be a philosopher—an opportunity Justin does not 
take. Barnes, “Pre-Decian Acta,” 516. 

15. Eus. H. E. 4.16; the shorter recension of the Acta has 
“above the bath of Myrtinus” while the middle recension has 
“above the bath of a certain Martinus.” 
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18. So Goodenough, 58-59; Andresen, 157-95; N. Hyldahl, 
Philosophie und Christentum: Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum 
Dialog Justins (Copenhagen, 1966); O. Skarsaune, “The Conver- 
sion of Justin Martyr,” Stud. Theol. 30 (1976): 66-71. 
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20. Greek philosphers such as Lucian of Samosata taught in 
province after province; P. Carrington, The Early Christian Church 
2 (Cambridge, 1957), 98-99. 

7AL, OS Weld, A 

22. tren. Adu fiaer, 26, Elippol eur 8. 9: 

23. Justin’s school was certainly of cosmopolitan composition. 
The philosophic “school” had a long history in the Greek world 
from the time of the Milesian philosophers who probably had 
“schools” around them. Pythagoras was an Ionian; see F. C. 
Copleston, A History of Philosophy, vol. 1, Greece and Rome 
(London, 1947), 29. 

24. For these fragments see R. M. Grant, “The Fragments of 
the Greek Apologists and Irenaeus,” in Bzblical and Patristic 
Studies in Memory of R. P. Casey (Freiburg, 1963), 182-88. 

25. Goodenough, 82-84. E. R. Hardy in Early Christian Fathers, 
ed. C. C. Richardson (London, 1953), 236-37, finds the following 
rhetorical scheme in J Apol.: 

(a) Plea for a fair hearing (1-8) 

(b) The faith and life of Christians (9-20) 
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(c) Superiority of Christianity to paganism (21-29) 

(d) The argument for prophecy (30-53) 

(e) Paganism an Imitation of Christianity (54-60) 

(£) Christian worship (61-67) 

(g) Conclusion (68). 

P. Keresztes, “The Literary Genre of Justin’s First Apology,” VC 
19 (1965): 106, 110, on the other hand, regards the whole of / 
Apology as an extensive and intricate deliberative address advising 
the emperors to change the current course of procedure at trials 
involving Christians. 

It is, however, difficult to find a formal scheme in view of the 
three divisions Justin enumerates in J Apol. 23. 

26. For the theory that Justin used a single testimony book see 
P. Prigent, Justin et l’Ancien Testament (Paris, 1964), who equates 
this with the reference to a treatise against all the heresies in J 
Apol. 26.8. As against this, see Barnard, 70 n. 1. 

27. Goodenough, 84-87; P. Keresztes, “The So-called Second 
Apology of Justin,” Lat. 24 (1965): 867; Grant, 54-55. 

28. 1 Apol. 26. 

29. 1 Apo 40. 
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32. 2 Apol. 2; P. Keresztes, “The So-called Second Apology,” 
869, dates 2 Apol. between 161 and Justin’s martyrdom (163-167). 
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34. Eus. H. E. 4.16, 17: cf. 4.8. Note especially 4.17.1, which is 
followed by a lengthy quotation from 2 Apol. 2. 

35. P. N. Harrison, Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians 
(Cambridge, 1936), 79-206. I doubt, however, whether Harrison 
is right in dating the second letter as late as 135 c.r. L. W. 
Barnard, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and Their Background 
(Oxford, 1966), 31-39. 

36. Col 2:8. 

37. Tert. De Anima 23: “omnium haereticorum condimentarium. ” 
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42. R. E. Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism 
(Cambridge, 1937); J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London, 
1977), 267-306; R. M. Berchman, From Philo to Origen (Chico, 
California, 1984). See further F. GC. Gopleston, A History of 
Philosophy 1 (London, 1946), 382-83. 

43. 2 Apol. 10. 

44. Albinus Didask. 27. See 2 Apol. n. 54. 

45. Dial. 127. According to Witt, Albinus, 126, the first 
Platonist to use the Aristotelian theology was Eudorus of 
Alexandria, who wrote a Commentary on the Metaphysics and 
emphasized the Transcendence of the Supreme God or to hen. 

Ane) Hie), Bd Buco, 110), Ike. 

47. Barnard, 92-96. 

48. See the excellent discussion in T. W. Manson, On Paul and 
John (London 1963), 140-41, 149. 

a Apo. Oy las 

50. 1 Apol. 44, 46. 

51. Particularly Holte, 147. 

52. As against Holte’s denial that, for Justin, a person has no 
immediate knowledge of the logos, see J. H. Waszink, 
“Bemerkungen zu Justins Lehre vom Logos Spermatikos,” in 
Mullus: Festschrift Theodor Klauser (Munster, 1964), 387. 

Somme Leal. 3, V>0S Ours ver, div. Waar 119. ch OQuaestin 
Exod. 2.68. 

54. Waszink, “Bemerkungen zu Justins Lehre,” 390. 

55. See especially J Apol. 13, 61, 65, 67. 

56. 2 Apol. 5.5. Justin is following an earlier Jewish or Jewish- 
Christian interpretation of Gn 6:2-5 also found in the Ebionite 
Clem. Hom. 6.18. 

57. E. R. Hardy, Early Christian Fathers , 234, points out that 
part of the atmosphere of early Christianity was the sense that 
pagans represented invisible as well as visible foes, and that hos- 
tile forces infested even the air. Justin shows more practical inter- 
est in the evil demons than in the good angelic spirits who were, 
after all, the ministering spirits of the Lord. For the view that 
Justin was converted to a type of Christianity in which apocalyptic 
elements predominated, see O. Skarsaune, “The Conversion of 
Justin Martyr,” Stud. Theol. 30 (1976): 73. 
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58. 1 Apol. 10.61, 66. H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and 
the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1966), 18-30, points out that 
although Justin never provides a succinct statement of his beliefs, 
it is possible to piece together a very full account of the essential 
elements of Christian doctrine from his works. 

SL OW OS), 

60. J Apol. 65, 67. In support of the translation “Ruler,” see T. 
G. Jalland, “Justin Martyr and the President of the Eucharist,” in 
Stud. Patr. 5, TU 80 (Berlin, 1962), 83-85. 

61. 1 Apol. 61, 65; cf. Did. 7.1. The catechumenate did not 
receive definite form until c. 200 C.E. On its introduction in 
Rome, see B. Capelle, “L’introduction du catéchuménat a Rome,” 
RTAM 5 (1933): 129-54. 

62. In Tertullian’s time (De Bapt. 19) baptism was administered 
only at the Pascha and at Pentecost. 

Oo Avorn le 

64. J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology: Its Origin and Early 
Development (Nijmegen, 1952), 157-78, shows that it is by no 
means certain that photizein ever formed part of the technical 
vocabulary of the Mystery Religions. The New Testament uses 
both verb and noun metaphorically of Christian belief as enlight- 
enment (drawing on the LXX background). Not until the second 
century C.E., however, were the terms applied to baptism. 

Oa! Apo. 02: 

66. 1 Apol. 67. 

67. More probably based on Xenophon’s terminology rather 
than Papias’s in describing the Gospels. In support of the latter, 
see R. G. Heard, “Apomnemoneumata in Papias, Justin and 
Irenaeus,” NTS 1 (1954): 122-34. 

68. 1 Apol. 66. 

69. See n. 407. 

TO) Wetted Uxor, 2.5: Apost, Trad. 32.2 seems also to refer to 
this practice. G. Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. 
Hippolytus of Rome, rev. H. Chadwick (London, 1968), 84-85. 

71. E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr (Tubingen, 1973), 201. 

72. H. von Campenhausen, The lathers of the Greek Church 
(London, 1963), 15. 


THE FIRST APOLOGY 


1. The dedication, as it stands, is addressed to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, his son Verissimus the philosopher, and to 
Lucius the philosopher, son of L. Aelius Verus Caesar, and 
adopted son of Pius. This is a reference to Antoninus Pius as sole 
emperor with his two adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus. Antoninus reigned from 137 to 161 c.£. while Lucius was 
born in 130 c.£. The title “philosopher” was sometimes given to 
quite young children; so we hear of Aurelius that philosophiae 
operam vehementer dedit et quidem adhuc puer. Nam duodecomum 
annum ingressus habitum philosophi sumpsit (Capitol. Marc. 2). Thus 
Lucius could have been called philosophus at an early age and this 
description should not be used as an argument for the date of the 
Apology. There may be some textual corruption in the dedication. 
A. Ehrhardt, “Justin Martyr’s Two Apologies,” J/EH 4 (1953): 10, 
notes the subtle difference of order between the versions in MS. 
Parisinus 450 and Eus. H. &. 4.12. Both differ from the inscription 
found on stone: Imp. Caes. T. Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus 
mis AC 2 1423), 

2. Paideia is the Platonic word for mental culture, equivalent to 
the Latin humanitas. 

3. Cf. Cic. De Divin. 1.12; Virgil Aen. 1.426, Sanctumque 
Senatum. Juvenal Sat. 11.29 has sacri Senatus. Justin repeats the 
phrase in I Apol. 56, 2 Apol. 2. The Senate, which numbered 300, 
formed a true aristocracy and its members held their seats for life 
unless degraded for some dishonorable cause. The acts of the 
Roman State were carried out in the name of the Senate and peo- 
ple—hence Justin addressed both. 

4. On the widespread diffusion of Christianity in Justin’s day, 
cf. 1 Apol. 25, Dial. 52; and for a description of the distinctive 
qualities of Christians and the unjust treatment meted out to 
them, see Ep. ad Diogn. 5. 

5. Justin’s father’s name is Latin and his grandfather’s Greek. 
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Flavia Neapolis, the modern Nablus, was not organized as a Greek 
city until 70 c.E£. It was situated in Samaria near the ancient 
Shechem in the Roman province of Syria—Palestine, which had 
lost its name of Judaea after Bar-Cochba’s revolt in 132 c.£. This 
was the ancient name found in Herod. 1.105, 2.106, 3.91, 4.39. 
Justin was thus a Samaritan by birth although nothing in his writ- 
ings suggests a familiarity with Samaritan traditions or religion. 
The evidence from his ancestry is confusing. See Introduction. 

6. Enteuxis is a technical word for a petition. L & S cite PSI 
4300.0, 1. Hlorwao VoeriMit. fib Graccius Wl it isspessiole enct 
Justin may have himself presented his apology to the emperor in 
person. Many embassies to the emperors in the period 35-180 
C.E. were allowed. See H. A. Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan Martyrs 
(Oxford, 1954), 275. F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World 
(London, 1977), 563, holds that “it is at least as convincing, and 
far more economical, an explanation of its contents and its con- 
crete references to events, to suggest that it actually was pre- 
sented—or was intended to be presented—to the emperors, as that 
it is an elaborate literary fiction.” 

7. Logos = “reason,” “the sense of right,” “feeling for the truth” 
further defined in this chapter and in 2 Apol. 7 as sound (sophon) 
and, in 2 Apol. 2, 7, 9, as “right” (orthos) and as “true” in J Apol. 3, 
5, 43. This idea is of Stoic origin and was later assimilated by 
Middle Platonism (on which Justin depends) with the meaning of 
an ideal inseparably connected with perfect virtue and wisdom 
and included in the goal (¢elos) of philosophy. Cf. Albinus Didask. 
29 and M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 1 (Gottingen, 1948), 141-53. Holte, 
159-65, emphasizes that “sound reason” is reason enlightened by 
Christian doctrines and not simply universal “human” reason. 
Justin was an intense moralist and appeals confidently to the 
moral purity and innocence of Christians. This chapter plays on 
the emperor’s surname “Pius” and the appellation of a philoso- 
pher (eusebes). 

8. The phrase is found in Xen. An. 3.1.43. 
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9. If the words “since you are called” are retained, the sen- 
tence is pleonastic. Otto, 7-8, suggested Oida instead of oun 
although he did not admit the conjecture into his text. 

10. An appeal to the sympathy of the audience in the form of 
captatio benevolentiae. Richardson, 242. 

11. A somewhat involved sentence even if all the datives 
depend on katéchoumenous. The idea in (én kath heauton pséphon 
pherontas is found also in J Apol. 3 and 4; cf. Plato Apol. 30c; Pol. 
473¢. , 

12. Cf. Lk 12:4, 5. That external evil cannot hurt the righteous 
person was also a popular Stoic idea. 

13. Justin appeals to the testimony of the Christian life; cf. 1 
Apol. 7. He is confident that no committed Christian will be found 
guilty of wrongdoing. On the moral change wrought by 
Christianity, see the passage J Apol. 14. Apodeiknuéntai here is a 
plural verb with a neuter plural subject—an exceptional use; 
Blunt, 3. In the translation I have omitted the phrase mallon de 
kolazein, as many editors do, as a gloss that has come from mallon 
de heautous below to which a scribe has added kolazein. Otto, 10, 
and Wartelle, 100, read halontas kolazein while Bayer, 28, reads 
halontas. 

14. Le., “to set up proceedings” (Otto, 11, lites intendere); Xen. 
Mem. 2.9.1; Jos. Ant. 14.10.7; cf. 1 Cor 6:1. But the phrase could 
mean “to bring on us the trouble we mention.” 

15. Le., legal challenge, judicial summons. 

16. Another legal term meaning “an examination of accounts.” 
The verb is used in J Apol. 4 in the sense “to call to account.” 

17. This refers to the description of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius in the Dedication to the Apology. 

18. An inaccurate summary of Plato Rep. 10.473 D, E, which 
would have appealed to Marcus Aurelius, one of whose favorite 
maxims was florere civitates, si aut philosophi imperarent aut impera- 
tores philosopharentur (Capitol. Marc. 27). In the two Apologies 
there are nine classical quotations—six from Plato, two from 
Xenophon, and one from Euripides. Five of these (J Apol. 5, Xen. 
Mem. 1.1; 1 Apol. 39, Eur. Hipp. 607; 1 Apol. 44, Plato Rep. 10.617 
E} 2 Apol. 3, Plato Rep. 10.595; 1 Apot 60; Plato 17m. 36) are short, 
familiar phrases that Justin repeats fairly accurately. Other pas- 
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sages are only loosely quoted—so with the passage from Plato Rep. 
10.473 D, E here and a famous passage from Plato Tim. 28 C in 2 
Apol. 10. The familiar opening of Xenophon’s Memozrs is also 
cited inaccurately in 2 Apol. 10, where Justin alters the order and 
tense of the clauses—and in 2 Apol. 11 he gives only a condensed 
account of “Hercules’ choice.” Considerable freedom in quota- 
tion is also a feature of Justin’s use of the LXX and Gospels. 
Barnard, 43-74. 

19. A difficult sentence in the Greek. Otto, 13, translates huper 
by eorum causa—“on account of them”—which we have adopted. 
The idea is that of the Christians’ own moral responsibility for 
any injustice committed against them if they fail to make known 
the truth of Christianity, i.e., “we shall suffer on account of them 
if we fail to enlighten them.” This is a sound principle. More often 
than not this failure is due to sloth (“Ydelnesse is the porter at the 
gates of sin”—Chaucer, The Seconde Nonnes Tale). 

ZU @eeplindse trequentsim Lleredotis (2.55: 27o-0no 10. U2 te), 
cf. Plato Rep. 10.604 C. 

21. The attack on the name (nomen ipsum) is distinguished by 
the second-century apologists from crimes against natural law 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomini), which were ascribed to them and 
about which Pliny enquired in his celebrated letter to Trajan (Ep. 
ad Traj. 10.96); cf. Athen. Leg. 2; Tert. Apol. 2, O Sententiam neces- 
sitate confusam: negat inquirendos ut innocentes et mandat puniri ut 
nocentes. Whether there was a specific Roman law against 
Christians is uncertain. However, Athen. Leg. 7 states that there 
was, although it is odd that he mentions it only in connection with 
a discussion on the divine unity, and not at the beginning of his 
Legatio where he gives an account of the persecution of Christians 
for the “name.” For a discussion of this vexed issue see N. H. 
Baynes, “The Great Persecution,” in CAH 12 (New York, 1939), 
654, and A. N. Sherwin White, “The Early Persecutions and 
Roman Law Again,” JTS, n.s., 3 (1952): 199-213. J. Vogt and H. 
Last, “Christenverfolgung I,” RAC 2 (Stuttgart, 1954), 1159-1228, 
deny that there was a specific law. The evidence of Athenagoras 
has however been frequently overlooked by Roman historians. 

22. Justin knew the real meaning of Christ’s name yet he also 
saw the apologetic value of the likeness of Christos and Chréstos— 
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“gentle,” “loving” or “kind”; cf. Lk 6:35. In the ancient world simi- 
lar plays on names are frequently found. Here popular mispro- 
nunciation of the word may have contributed to the confusion: 
Cf. Suet. Claud. 25.4, impulsore Chresto, and Lact. Div. Inst. 4.7.5, 
exponenda huius nominis ratio est propter ignorantium errorem qui eum 
immutata littera Chrestum solent dicere; cf. also Tert. Ad Nat. 3, A 
uobis Chrestiani pronuntiamur, nam ne nominis quidem ipsius liquido 
certi estis. Further references in Wartelle, 241. 

23. A strong word; equals Lat. laborare. 

24. I.e., non-Christians; “among yourselves,” “in relation to 
yourselves,” is parallel to the subsequent “in our case.” 

25. Cf. the similar passage in Athen. Leg. 2: “But no name, by 
itself and for itself, is considered to be bad or good, but it acquires 
an appearance of good or evil from the good or evil deeds that 
accompany it.” Cf. also Tert. Apol. 2. 

26. An allusion to Mt 10:35, where the same verb is used; cf. Mk 
8:38 and Lk 9:26, who have “ashamed.” “Teacher” is frequently 
found in the Gospels as a title used in addressing Jesus, corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew title “rabbi.” See further K. H. Rengstorf, 
“didasko,” TWNT 2.138-68, and E. Fascher, “Jesus der Lehrer,” 
Th.LZ 79 (1954): 325-42. The term was also used of John the 
Baptist, of Jewish learned men (such as the Teacher of 
Righteousness of Qumran), of officials of the Christian Church, 
and of heretical teachers. 

27. Probably a reference to antinomian Christian sects, such as 
the Carpocratians, whose immoral behavior played into the hands 
of the opponents of the Church; cf. 1 Apol. 26 where Justin states 
he has composed a treatise against all the heresies; cf. also Eus. 
H. E. 4.7. Justin is conscious that the Church of his day is to be dif- 
ferentiated from the sects. 

28. Epicureans and Cynics were still an influence in Justin’s day. 
A return to philosophic “orthodoxy” was, however, characteristic 
of this age and a great interest was taken in the founders of schools 
and their lives, works, and doctrines (F. C. Copleston, A History of 
Philosophy vol. 1, Greece and Rome [London, 1947], 382-83). 
Among the educated classes there was also a reaction toward reli- 
gion that sometimes led, as with Fronto and Plutarch, to fanatical 
superstition. “Atheism” was a frequent charge brought against 
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Christians more in the sense of unpatriotic behavior than of reli- 
gion as such. Justin acutely infers that if the Romans tolerate “athe- 
ists” among the philosophers and their followers then it is illogical 
to persecute the Christians for atheism. 

29. Cf. Plato Rep. 379 E, Legs. 876 B and Pind. Olymp. 7.80 for a 
similar use. 

30. Belief in demons was widespread in the second century. 
Stoicism in particular had a rich demonology that could easily 
find a place within its pantheism. For the Stoics the demons had 
the same passions as men and women and responded to their 
desires and fears and so directed their fortunes; cf. Diog. Laert. 
7.151. But other schools also held firmly to this belief. So the con- 
temporary Middle Platonist Albinus Didask. 15.2 emphasizes the 
part demons play in oracles and divination. Justin had an implicit 
belief in their existence and ascribed all the evil in the world to 
their agency. They opposed the logos and all His works (1 Apol. 
10, 2 Apol. 8); their object was to enslave people in evil and false- 
hood (1 Apol. 14, 58; 2 Apol. 4, 9). They were responsible for hea- 
then mythology, as in this chapter, and the idols were copies of 
their shapes (1 Apol. 9). They had tried to forestall the New 
Testament and the rites of the Church (1 Apol. 23, 62, 64, 66) 
though their attempts often revealed an entire misunderstanding 
of Old Testament prophecies (J Apol. 54). They had caused the 
human sufferings of Christ (J Apol. 44), were the authors of 
calumny and violence against Christians (1 Apol. 10, 23, 57; 2 
Apol. 1, 13), were opponents of Christian knowledge (J Apol. 44) 
and the instigators of heretics (1 Apol. 26, 56, 58). In the Dialogue 
the leader of the host of evil demons is called Satan, who had 
fallen as a result of his deception of Adam and Eve (Dial. 124). In 
a remarkable passage (Dial. 103) Justin says that his name really 
meant apostate-serpent; cf. Iren. Adv. Haer. 5.21.2. Although, in 
Justin’s view, the activity of the demonic host was terrible in the 
extreme, yet it was not beyond limitation and control. Before the 
Christian era the power of the demons was broken by exorcism in 
the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Dial. 85). 
Since then their power had been broken by the coming of Christ. 
Christians now exercise power over demons through the rite of 
exorcism in the name of Christ (Dial. 76, 85, 111; 2 Apol. 6), which 
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is a foretaste of their utter overthrow at the Second Coming of 
Christ. It is this foreknowledge of his final overthrow that makes 
Satan desperate and unrestrained in his present assaults against 
humankind. 

31. Justin had a great reverence for Socrates, in which he was 
followed by the later Greek apologists, with the exception of 
Theophilus. Indeed Justin’s Apology (= case for the defense) is 
based on the magnificent defense of Socrates at his trial. He sees a 
close correspondence between the treatment meted out to 
Socrates and that accorded to Jesus Christ and His followers. Just 
as Socrates was put to death as an atheist, so Christians who fol- 
low the incarnate logos are falsely termed atheists. As the work of 
Socrates was a preparation for the work of Christ, so his condem- 
nation was a condemnation of Christ and His followers. For the 
belief that Socrates partly knew the logos incarnate in Christ see / 
Apol. 46 and 2 Apol. 10. On the use of Socrates in the ancient 
Church and as a type for Christian martyrdom, see Th. Deman, 
Socrate et Jesus (Paris, 1944) and E. Benz, “Christus und Sokrates in 
der alten Kirche,” ZNTW 43 (1950-1951): 195-223. The treat- 
ment in A. Harnack, Sokrates und die alte Kirche (Berlin, 1900), 8ff.; 
in I. M. Pfattisch, “Christus und Sokrates bei Justin,” TQ 90 
0s). 503i; andin E. F. Osbom, justin Manyr (Tubingen, 
1973), 81-82, are of value. See also the more general treatment in 
E. Fascher, “Sokrates und Christos,” ZNTW 45 (1954): 1-41, and 
C. J. de Vogel, “Problems Concerning Justin Martyr,” Mnem. 31 
(1978): 360-88. 

32. One of the formal charges against Socrates—cf. Xen. Mem. 
1.1, Plato Apol. 24B. 

33. I.e., non-Greeks, cf. 1 Apol. 7, 46; Tatian Orat. 1. The word 
“barbarian” is not used in the modern sense and carries no idea of 
loathing or contempt. It means simply people who made noises 
like “bar bar” instead of talking and thinking Greek—1.e., foreign- 
ers. See H. F. D. Kitto, The Greeks (London, 1951), 7-9. 

34. The MSS have orthous (= upright), but this hardly makes 
sense in this context and it seems best to read theous as was first 
suggested by Thirlby in 1722 and followed by many editors. 
Daimones in the early Fathers is usually used in the bad sense. 
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35. Le., the body of Christian truth handed down from Christ 
and taught by the agency of the logos. 

36. This is one of the most enigmatic passages in J Apol. 
Attempts have been made to avoid the sudden and embarrassing 
introduction of angels before the prophetic Spirit. Thus straton 
has been taken as the object of didaxanta, either parallel to hémas, 
i.e., “and taught us and taught the army of the good angels,” or 
parallel to tauta, 1.e., “and taught us these things and [belief in] 
the army of the good angels.” Both of these are unconvincing and 
are strained interpretations of the text. Straton has also been 
emended to strategon, so as to refer to Christ as the Head of the 
angels. See Otto’s note (Otto, 21-23). If, however, the text is 
taken as it stands, worship and adoration, in a liturgical context, 
are addressed to God the Father of Righteousness, the Son who 
came from Him, the army of the good angels, and the prophetic 
Spirit. Justin closely connects the good angels with Jesus as the 
messengers of God who would accompany Him in His glory at 
the last day. In a remarkable passage in Dial. 128 he states that, as 
the logos has a separate, permanent existence from the Father, so 
there are angels who have a permanent existence. It is Justin’s 
Christology that is at the root of his theory of the origin of angels 
and he clearly goes beyond Jewish tradition, which held only to a 
temporary existence for angels. Cf. T. B. Chagiga 14A; Genesis 
Rabba 78; Echa to 3.23 quoted by Goodenough, 190-91. (But cf. 
Philo De Plant. 46, who says Moses prayed to the powers.) So here 
Justin does not withhold worship and adoration from the good 
angels who, like Jesus, have a permanent existence. His main 
attention is focused on the doctrine of the logos rather than on a 
trinitarian theology. While he fully accepted the Trinity on the 
authority of the Church’s teaching and liturgical usage, his 
expression here is somewhat loose and untechnical—the language 
of Christian experience rather than of theological reflection. 

Sie Cleo 20. 

38. The technical term for the handing on of a sacred tradi- 
tion. 

39. Bayer’s emendation (Bayer, 31) proelegchthentas for pro- 
lechthentas has been adopted in the translation as it makes excel- 
lent sense and enables the argument of the passage to become 
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intelligible. I.e., as many (not necessarily Christians) are often 
condemned on their own merits and not because others have 
been condemned before, so there is no reason for condemning 
Christians now because some Christians have been condemned in 
the past. 

UR SCe no: 

41. Justin is emphatic that this is the distinguishing name of 
Christians; cf. J Apol. 4 and 26. The formation of the name accords 
with the Latin method of adding zanus-tanos to a personal name, as 
in Hérédianoz in Mk 3:6, 12:13. This may suggest that the word 
Christos had come to be regarded as a proper name when this 
derivative was formed. Non-Christians apparently used it as a nick- 
name, which may account for its absence from the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers (with the exception of Ignatius). By Justin’s time, 
however, it was the distinguishing name of believers although 
Gnostics and semi-Christians also used it (cf. 1 Apol. 26). On this 
name see A. Gercke, “Der Christenname ein Scheltname,” in 
Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Universitat Breslau (Breslau, 1911), 
360-65; P. de Labriolle, “Christianus,” Bulletin Du Cange 5 (1930): 
69-88; and H. J. Cadbury, “Names for Christians and Christianity 
ime vets in 56 5 (1933), 563-80. 

42. This may be a reference to the conclusion of Hadrian’s 
rescript to Minucius Fundanus, which Justin has appended to his 
Apology at the end of chap. 68. 

43. The moral steadfastness of Christians, in contrast to the 
alleged lack of moral reality in much contemporary philosophy, 
had a great influence on Justin; cf. 2 Apol. 12 where Justin states 
that the sight of Christians, fearless of death, convinced him that 
they could not be living in wickedness and pleasure. 

44. A Platonic word; cf. Plato Rep. 7.530A and the note in 
Wartelle 245-46. In the Gnostic systems the Demiurge was the 
creator of the evil world and a power opposed to God. This impli- 
cation, however, cannot be read into Justin’s use. 

45. Justin’s esteem for Plato and Platonism is evident from his 
works although, in becoming a Christian, he had passed beyond 
Platonism; cf. Dial. 2-7. For Rhadmanthus and Minos punishing 
the wicked see Plato Gorg. 523e-524a, Apol. 41a, Rep. 615a, Phaedr. 
Peva-b. Athen. feo l2e carries this further by making 
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Rhadmanthus and Minos themselves liable to judgment. Justin’s 
point is that Christ will punish the wicked in their bodies, and not 
simply as disembodied souls. This judgment will take place after 
the millennium, according to Dial. 81. 

46. For similar statements cf. Athen. Leg. 36; Tert. Apol. 38; 
Arn. adv. Nat. 2.53. 

47. This polemic against idol worship is similar to that found in 
Is. 44:9-17; Jer 2:27, 10:3-16; Ps 115:4-8; cf. Acts 17:24-25. On 
the demonic origin of idol worship, see n. 30. Justin contrasts the 
immaterial form of God (Theou morphen), which he holds cannot 
be reproduced in man-made images, with the names and shapes 
(schemata) of demons. His usage fairly illustrates the distinction 
between “form” and “shape” in Saint Paul’s writings; cf. Rom 8:29; 
2 ‘Cor 3218; Phil 2:6; 3°10 Galt 19 wat Rom 122 Cor 7 or 2 
Cor 11:13, 14, 15. The “form” of God is insensible and immaterial, 
the essential attribute of the divine Being. It involves participation 
in the ousia of God. The “shape,” on the other hand, involves 
changeableness, instability, and visibility. A corresponding distinc 
tion is found in the Pistis Sophia, where both words occur several 
times. In the controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries great 
stress was laid by Catholic writers on the identity of morphe and 
ousia; see Hil. Trin. 8.45, Ambrose Ep. 46, Greg Nyss. C. Eunom. 4, 
and the commentators Victorinus, Ambrosiaster, Chrysostom, 
and Theodoret on Phil 2:6. Although their language is, at times, 
overstrained, the usage of the New Testament and Justin is their 
basis. On the synonyms morphe and schema, see the masterly note 
of J. B. Lightfoot, The Epistle to the Philippians (London, 1898), 
127-33. 

200 Ci. Rome: |. 

49. Justin held that God was nameless and that the names that 
men and women use, such as Father, God, Creator, Lord, Master, 
are mere appellations to set forth His manifested activities. In 
essence, God is nameless because He came into existence from 
no external impulse and had no antecedents—hence there was no 
one to give Him a name; cf. J Apol. 10, 61; 2 Apol. 6. Behind this 
idea lies a famous passage in Plato Tz7m. 28C (quoted in 2 Apol. 
10), which Justin probably knew through the agency of Middle 
Platonism, and also Jewish speculation on the Name of God. See 
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J. Daniélou, Théologie du judéo-christianisme (Paris, 1958), 199ff., 
and Gospel of Truth 38.8ff. Justin assumes that this conception will 
be familiar to some of his readers. To set God’s name on idols is 
totally irrational and insulting. 

SOREL @merCr Gels, 15, 

51. Pareilephamen is used of the handing on of a sacred tradi- 
tion as in 1 Cor 11:23, 15:1. 

52. As Justin does not use here the technical term for the hand- 
ing on of a Church tradition, it seems probable that he is referring 
to his pre-Christian philosphical teachers. This is one of the few 
passages in which Justin states that God created the world out of 
unformed matter; cf. 1 Apol. 59, 67. Justin appears to have had no 
particular theory of the origin and nature of matter but is content 
to accept Gen | as it stands and to see in it no conflict with Middle 
Platonist teaching. On this see Andresen, 165, who points to the 
Middle Platonist use of Timaeus 30A. It is also possible that his ref- 
erence to “unformed” matter may owe something to Wisd. of Sol. 
11.17. The idea of the creation as being for humanity’s sake is a 
Christian touch added by Justin. 

oomer 2 ime. 

54. The translation of this sentence presents difficulties. Maran 
(PG 6.341-42) has “ut sequamur...id ipse nobis persuadet et ad fidem 
nos adducit,” i.e., God gave us no choice about being born, but He 
tries to persuade us (i.e., gives us a choice) to do His will and leads 
us to faith. E. R. Hardy’s translation (Richardson, 247)—“this is a 
matter of conviction and leads us to faith”—does not quite repro- 
duce the reference to God’s giving men and women a choice by 
means of the rational powers He has implanted in men and 
women, 1.e., the sanctified reason that is the sphere of the opera- 
tion of the logos. 

55. A possible reflection of the Jewish idea of the yetser hara@’ or 
evil inclination in humankind (see Eccles 15:11-14; 4 Ezr 3:21, 
4:30ff.; Test. Asher 1.6). The general view among the rabbis was 
that the sphere where the struggle for mastery between good 
impulses (yetzer ha-tob) and the evil impulses occurred was the 
heart, which stood for the volitional and intellectual elements in a 
person. The chief means of protection against the evil desire was 
the study of the torah (B. Kidd. 30 b). This Jewish conception of 
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- the two inclinations in a person was known in the early Church 
(cf. Hermas Mand. 6.2.1ff., 12.1) and it seems possible that it was 
known to Justin, who elsewhere reproduces many Jewish postbib- 
lical beliefs. 

56. Le., charges of atheism, cannibalism, and promiscuity; cf. J 
Apol. 1.26, 27; 2 Apol. 12, with Tacitus Ann. 15.44, “Christianos per 
flagitia inuisos” and Suet. Nero 16, “Christiani, genus hominum 
superstitionis nouae ac maleficae.” 

57. With the idea of the Kingdom here, cf. Jn 18:36, “My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” Justin had a tentative knowledge of 
the Fourth Gospel (the nearest parallel is J Apol. 61.4, which 
seems to be a paraphrase of Jn 3:3,5), although it was not 
included in his Memoirs. See J. N. Sanders, The Fourth Gospel in the 
Early Church (Cambridge, 1943), 31, and H. Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1966), 
124-25. 

58. The moral steadfastness of Christians under persecution 
made a profound impression on Justin, even before his conver- 
sion (see 2 Apol. 12), at which he never ceased to wonder; n. 43. 

59. Ginoskontes should strictly be accusative. For a similar ana- 
coluthon see J Apol. 55.6. 

60. Similar expressions are found in J Apol. 57.2; 2 Apol. 11.1. 
Justin may have had in mind the Euripidean phrase Katthanein 
opheiletai, which occurs in Eur. Alc. 419, 782; Androm. 12.72. 
Blunt, 16. 

61. Le., primarily internal peace, but also perhaps making the 
point that Christians are not disturbers of the pax Romana. Cf. 
Origen C. Cels. 8.73 for a similar view. 

62. Justin puts the judgment, when men and women will be 
judged before the throne of God according to their deeds, imme- 
diately after the second advent or at the close of the millennium. 
Every person—the living and the dead—reaching as far back as 
Adam will appear before the great assize. As Isaiah was sawn asun- 
der so will Christ divide the human race at the judgment (Dial. 
120). 

63. Gt, Vert. Apot=o.5; Wace Divwinsie ors: 

64. Cf. J Apol. 18.6 for a similar sentiment. 
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65. ‘This refers to the epithets of the dedication of the Apology 
in chap. 1. 

66. Le., probably the custom of persecuting Christians, 
although ta ethé could mean “conservatism” as against the new 
truth of Christianity. 

67. The logos is here identified with Christ as Holte, 159, 
admits. He was begotten by the will and power of God as a 
preparatory step before the creation of the universe—“a begin- 
ning before all created things,” Dial. 62. He was not a creature, in 
the later Arian sense, nor an emanation from God, but in essence 
a unity with the Father although distinct in personality. He is wor- 
shiped in second place to the Father. 

68. A genitive of comparison with a superlative as is found in 
Classical Greek with plural words; cf. Thucy. 1.1. The genitive 
here may illustrate the confusion between comparative and 
superlative in late Greek (Blunt, 18). 

69. Le., persecution. 

70. The designation of the logos—Christ as Teacher is frequently 
found in early Christian writings and is based on the New 
Testament use of the word where teacher = rabbi. See C. H. 
Dodd, “Jesus as Teacher and Prophet,” in Mysteritum Christi 
(1930), 53-66. Christ is called “apostle” here and at J Apol. 63.5 
and only at Heb 3:1 in the New Testament. 

71. Quoted by Iren. Adv. Haer. 3.2.3. Justin’s appeal is to the 
truth as having an inherent power in its own right. 

72. Cf. Acts 17:25; 1 Clement 52. An idea frequently found in 
early Christian writers and also in Greek literature; cf. Eur. H. F. 
1348. See n. 250. 

73. In J Apol. 66 the same words are used of the blessing of the 
eucharistic elements. This passage has a similar eucharistic back- 
ground of praise for creation and redemption. Eph hows prospher- 
ometha is best translated as a genuine middle—“for all things that 
we receive”—as in J Apol. 67.2. 

74. Possibly an allusion to the eucharistic distribution to the 
poor; cf. J Apol. 67.2. 

75. Pompe means “a solemn procession” usually in connection 
with a religious rite. Lampe quotes Greg. Nyss. Or. Catech. 18; or 
edismlay, show, Clem Alexsaed 3.5, Cyr. [er Catech, 19.6; 
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Chrys. Hom. 83.4. However, in the conditions of Justin’s day, with 
the possibility of persecution, it is unlikely that Christians took 
part in processions. Probably Justin is contrasting the solemnity 
of the simple Christian eucharist, offered without bloody sacri- 
fices, with heathen ritual. The reference to hymnody is interest- 
ing. The early Church used Psalms inherited from Judaism; 
although Justin nowhere mentions the singing of Psalms, he is 
said to have written a book called Psaliés. The Church also used 
hymns, as is shown by Apoc. 5:9-14 and by the traces in the open- 
ive verses or Holesiams, Epheo- 9 and | limes lbs nese carly, 
hymns were not metrical compositions but, like the Psalms, were 
written in a rhythmical prose. The hymn developed particularly in 
a Gnostic milieu—examples are the “Pearl Song” or the “Hymn of 
the Soul” in Acts of Thomas 6-7, the hymn that Christ uses with His 
Apostles in the Acis of John, and the Naassene hymn preserved in 
Hippol. Philosoph. 5.10.2. From more orthodox circles two early 
hymns are known—the Greek morning and evening hymns 
known as the “Gloria in Excelsis” and the “Phos Hilaron.” These 
probably come from the pre-Nicene period; F. L. Cross, Early 
Christian Fathers (London, 1960), 189-91. The hymns mentioned 
by Justin were, no doubt, composed in a simple prose style. Dza 
logou = speech as in J Apol. 55.8, 67.4, rather than “with reason.” 

76. This passage may be a fragment of an early creed and its 
appearance in the context of Christian worship may be signifi- 
cant. Pilate is called procurator of Judaea by Tacitus Ann. 15.44. Lk 
3:1 has “Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea” whereas the 
Western text (D) and other authorities have “being procurator of 
Judaea” in order, no doubt, to mark Pilate’s office with greater 
precision. On Pilate and an inscription discovered at Caesarea in 
1981, see J-P. Lémonon, Pilate et le gouvernement de la Judée: Textes 
et monuments (Paris, 1981). 

77. Much of Justin’s language about the Spirit has an imper- 
sonal ring but the epithet “prophetic” here has a more personal 
tone. The lineaments of a Trinitarian doctrine are visible here 
although little can be gleaned from his words as to the relation- 
ship of the three persons; cf. the threefold formula in J Apol. 61.3, 
13; 65.2; 67.2. Athen. ze 10 3%g0es further imdescribing the 


(ita ele as having a power in union and distinction in rank. This 
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rank or order (éaxis), mentioned by Justin and Athenagoras, is not 
intended to suggest degrees of subordination within the Godhead 
but refers to the triad as manifested in creation and revelation; 
J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (London, 1958), 103-64. 
Justin’s statement is the language of Christian experience and 
worship rather than doctrinal definition. 

78. In contrast to the Stoic idea of immanence, cf. 2 Apol. 7, 9. 

79. L & S give this use of entuchein in Luc. Dem. Enc. 27; Plut. 
Rom. 12; Jul. Or. '7.21od. 

80. It was believed that demons used dreams to subvert 
Christians although the Greek belief in the divine and prophetic 
character of dreams was also carried over into Christianity. Cf. the 
famous dreams ascribed to Socrates in the Crzto and the Phaedo 
(which have an Orphic-Pythagorean provenance) and Zeno’s view 
that the use of dreams is a test of advance toward virtue (Plut. De 
Profect. in Virt. 12; Von Arnim, Fragmenta Stoicorum [Leipzig 1905], 
1.65). Warnings against magical arts are frequently found in early 
Christian literature; cf. the “Iwo Ways” catechesis Did. 2.2, 3.4, 
Onlbgna7 20 with Galo-20 7 ipoc, o:7 tom Adan, 1S 3: 

81. The Word, the divine logos, here = Christ. Apestemen proba- 
bly refers to the baptismal renunciation of the devil and all his 
works. Justin gives a fuller account of the meaning of baptism in / 
Apol. 61, 65 (cf. Dial. 14, 29) although he does not refer there to 
an actual renunciation of the devil. 

82. Justin, with other second-century Christian writers, consis- 
tently uses agennétos (“unbegotten”) to describe the transcen- 
dence of God, rather than agenétos (“uncreated”), which he 
nowhere uses. In Dial. 5 Justin states “for God alone is unbegot- 
ten (agennétos) and incorruptible, and therefore He is God; but all 
other things after Him are created (gennéios) and corruptible.” It 
would then seem that for Justin agennétos means “underived,” 
“ultimate,” and that gennétos means “derived.” He is using these 
terms in a sense that would later have been expressed by agenétos 
and genétos. In the second century the denotations “unbegotten” 
and “uncreated” were virtually identical. But when the main inter- 
est of theology turned from monotheism to Christology, the 
spelling agennétos raised agonizing difficulties and proved a cor- 
nerstone of the Arian system. If Christ was not agennétos, but 
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begotten, then was He to be reckoned with created things? The 
solution for Christian orthodoxy lay in making a firm distinction 
between agennétos and agenétos and by placing most stress on the 
latter as describing uncaused Being. But in the second century 
such fine distinctions were not needed. The view that God is tran- 
scendent, separated from matter, uncaused and unbegotten is 
ultimately Platonic. A full discussion in given by G. L. Prestige, 
God in Patristic Thought (London, 1936), 39-43. For the classical 
background in Plato and Aristotle, see Wartelle, 250. 

83. A famous passage describing the moral change wrought by 
Christianity; cf. J Apol. 16. Justin was an intense moralist and 
strongly emphasized the Christian life as the supreme proof of 
the reality of the following of Christ. 

84. This seems to have been a regular formula, as it recurs in J 
Apol. 25, 49, 61; cf. Apost. Const. 8.6 in the formula for dismissing 
catechumens after a baptism. 

85. The Church, in fustin’s day, was made up of smaller 
groups. It is doubtful if this form of sharing of money and posses- 
sions within such groups should be described as “communism.” It 
was more like the organized charity that prevailed in Judaism in 
the second century C.E. According to rabbinic sources, Jewish 
practice discouraged charity given directly to needy persons, but 
in each municipality there were two collectors who, each Friday, 
went around to the market and to private houses to collect contri- 
butions either in money or in kind. On Fridays there was also a 
distribution to those in want, in accordance with their needs, by a 
committee of two or more. The poor who actually belonged to 
the town were given a weekly dole sufficient for fourteen meals. 
The fund from which this dole was made was called Kuppah (“bas- 
ket”). Besides the Kuppah there was another collection of food 
called the Tamhuz or “tray,” which was made daily from house to 
house for those in dire need for the coming day. On the Jewish 
evidence see H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrash 2 (Munich, 1922-1961), 
641-47, and G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Era-the Age of the Tannaim 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1927-1930), 162-179. These Jewish practices throw a flood of 
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light on Justin’s statement, as on the “communist” experiment 
described in the early chapters of Acts. 

86. The word means “suggestions,” 1.e., advice given by Jesus in 
his Gospel sayings. 

87. Sophizasthai with accusative = “to deceive.” L & S cite the 
paralleliice Mmiplesmen sso anil. 22 on Stat hlaec sane 
miretacus Gaus MuDiu7. WS: 

88. Le., that the worship of Christ is a rational activity. 

89. This is not necessarily a reference to a Gospel harmony 
allegedly used by Justin, but to the sayings of Christ recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Memoirs, which Justin frequently 
quotes from memory. For the divine authority of Jesus’ teaching 
see Mt 7:29; cf. 1 Cor 1:24, “Christ the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God.” The contrast here could be between the short, con- 
cise, divine utterances of Christ and those of the tedious and 
long-winded sophists; hence Otto 46, “nota sophistarum loquacitas.” 
F. H. Colson, “Notes on Justin Martyr, Apology I,” /TS 23 (1922): 
161-63, however suggests that this contrast may not be in Justin’s 
mind as “sophist,” in his day, also embraced eloquent, aesthetic, 
and intellectual exposition of practical life—although the bad 
sense of “sophist” remained side by side with the good. Colson 
thinks that in addressing emperors Justin would have used 
“sophist” in the sense of Philostratus’ Lives of the Sophists, in which 
the great chair of rhetoric at Athens was officially known as 
Thronos sophistikos. If this interpretation is adopted then Justin is 
contrasting Jesus’ lack of eloquence—shown by His short, concise, 
and abrupt utterances—with the eloquence of the professional lec- 
turers such as Herodes Atticus or Dion the Golden-mouthed. 
Justin has, at the back of his mind, two figures—the lecturer-orator 
who addressed great, fashionable audiences, and the threadbare 
Cynic missionary addressing small groups of people in the back 
streets. He wishes to place Jesus with the second figure and, in 
this, he would seem to be faithful to the Gospel portrait—“the 
friend of publicans and sinners.” For Jesus’ revelation of God as 
befriending the friendless and identifying Himself with the under- 
privileged and the “outsider” see the essay of H. W. Montefiore, 
“Jesus, the Revelation of God,” in Christ for Us Today (London, 
1968), 101-16. 
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90. Justin now begins a long series of quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount, which appealed to the second-century 
apologists who used it to demonstrate their belief in the moral 
elevation of Christianity in comparison to the surrounding pagan 
cults. Justin’s quotations are often somewhat free, although 
nearly all can be referred to particular passages. ‘This freedom in 
quotation is also a characteristic of Justin’s quotations from classi- 
cal authors; see n. 18. Bellinzoni, 49-100, has argued that the 
entire section 7 Apol. 15-17 is based on catechetical material simi- 
lar to the catechetical material found in Did. 1-6, 1 Clement 13, 
Barn. 18-20, and based on a source different from that underly- 
ing the rest of Justin’s sayings of Jesus. He classifies Justin’s mate- 
rial under topics common to most early catechisms (54-55): 


(1) Entry into the new life at baptism: 
Apo aA. 8 
(2) Renunciation of idolatry and vice: 
JAH Way Ih, 74, 2% Woes: 
(3) Worship of God: 
1 Apol. 16.6, 7 
(4) Duty of submission to God and to elders (social virtues): 
PApoleo A OO Aa G7 ole 2a ee 
(5) Duty of watchfulness and prayer; eschatological section: 
TApol Von eP2 eo. We 2 ealo: ye 


Against this theory, however, is the fact that this section of 
1 Apol. contains no references to baptism. Bellinzoni’s argument 
(55) that a discussion of the teaching of Jesus specifically within 
the context of the baptism of catechumens would have been 
unsuitable for Justin’s audience is improbable in view of 1 Apol. 
61. However, we may accept his demonstration that J Apol. 15-17 
contained a separate collection of the sayings of Jesus based pri- 
marily on the text of the Sermon on the Mount without being tied 
to his view that this was part of a baptismal catechism. Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and the author of Clem. Hom. apparently 
knew this collection of sayings (Bellinzoni, 100). 

91. Mt 5:28. “Before God” may have been added by Justin as 
having more meaning for a pagan audience. 

92. Mt 5:29, 30; 18:9; Mk 9:47. “Eternal fire” is substituted for 
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the more Hebraic “Gehenna” of the Gospels as Justin has Gentile 
readers in mind. 

93. Dependent primarily on Lk 16:18 but perhaps showing fea- 
tures of harmonization with Mt 5:32. 

94. Mt 19:11, 12. In J Apol. 29.2 Justin tells of a Christian youth 
who offers to undergo castration to prove that Christians are not 
promiscuous. See n. 206. 

95. Digamias, “second marriages,” could refer to (a) bigamy; (b) 
a second marriage after the death of the first wife; or (c) marriage 
after divorce. The first (a) appears to be excluded by Justin’s refer- 
ence “according to human law,” which presumably refers to 
Roman law, which certainly did not permit bigamy. The second 
(b) is just possible as remarriage after the death of a first wife was 
permitted by Roman law. There was, however, an ascetic strain 
within the early Church that discouraged such marriages. Athen. 
Leg. 33 went so far as to describe them as “fair-seeming adultery” 
and the man who remarries in such a way is a “covert adulterer, 
thwarting the hand of God.” Other Fathers discouraged such mar- 
riages in more restrained language. This view is more in sympathy 
with Stoic teaching than with the Gospels. So Plutarch (Quaest. 
Rom. 105) says that Roman widows remarry at festival time to 
escape notice, while maidens marry outside such times. Jerome 
Adv. lovin. 1.49 follows Seneca in stating that the Flaminica could 
never remarry when her husband, the flamen Dialis, died nor 
could he marry if she died (Ovid Fasé. 6.232); cf. J. H. Crehan’s 
notes on Athen. Leg. 33 in ACW 23.164-65. However, as Justin 
nowhere else alludes to this harsh view, we cannot be sure that he 
would have subscribed to it. And as he has just quoted the domini- 
cal prohibition Mt 5:32, without the exceptive clause, it seems best 
to take his reference in the sense of the third (c), 1.e., second mar- 
riage after divorce is sinful, as is looking on a woman lustfully. 
This is exactly the teaching of Jesus. 

96. Cf. Iren. Adv. Haer. 2.32.1, “non solum qui moechatur expelli- 
tur sed et qut moechari vult.” 

97. Justin’s statement is evidence for people’s having belonged 
to the Church for a long period of time; cf. Polycarp’s eighty-six 
Yeats Servicc or Gimdsu( Var role oo, bus da we. A aor20), 
Polycrates’s sixty-five years in the Lord (Eus. H. E. 5.24.7) and 
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Papylus’ statement in the Acts of the Martyrs that he has served the 
Lord “from youth up” (H. Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian 
Martyrs, 26-27). None of these texts, however, state explicitly that 
these Christians were baptized as children and Justin’s statement 
could mean no more than that these men and women had been 
instructed in the Christian faith from childhood and had grown 
up as members of a Christian family. J. Jeremias, Infant Baptism in 
the First Four Centuries (London, 1960), 72, 83, however, holds 
that the men and women mentioned by Justin were baptized “as 
children” between 80 and 95 c.£. Against this interpretation see 
K. Aland, Did the Early Church Baptize Infants? (London, 1963), 71, 
73. “Preserved their purity” (aphthoroi diamenousi) could mean 
“remained virgins.” This is possible, as Justin has quoted the 
eunuch saying, Mt 19:11, 12, immediately after the saying on 
divorce, Mt 5:32. For the practice of lifelong virginity among 
Christians there is the second-century pagan account of Galen; cf. 
R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians (Oxford, 1949), 15, and 
AMINE JLGe, Oe, 

98. The Church was adapting itself, in Justin’s day, to the 
races within and beyond the confines of the Roman Empire and 
the apologist is conscious of the Church’s growing strength, 
althouesl te tended to exaeeerate this; ef 4702 o oz. noe 
56; Dial. 42, 117. Gentile Christians now outnumbered Jewish 
Christians; cf. 2 Clement 2.3 for a similar statement. 

99. Mt 9:13; Mk 2:17, Lk 5:32. 

100. Cf. Ez 18:23; 2 Pt 3:9; 1 Tm 2:4 for similar statements. 

101. A harmony of Mt 5:44-47 and Lk 6:27-33, quoted also in 
Dial. 96; cf. Tert. Apol. 31—“Praeceptum est nobis etiam pro inimicis 
Deum orare et persecutoribus nostris bona precari”; Tren. Adv. Haer. 
3.18.5—“Diligite inimicos vestros et orate pro eis qui vos oderunt.” Here 
Justin substitutes “what new thing” for Matthew’s “what reward 
have you” and Luke’s “what thanks have you”; cf. Plato Rep. 599 
E. Justin also has “fornicators” for Matthew’s “publicans” and 
Luke’s “sinners.” On the “newness” of the divine logos, see Ep. ad 
Diogn. 11.4. 

102. A harmony of Mt 5:42, 47, 46, with Lk 6:30, 34, 32. 

lOSe Micrel 20: 
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104. A combination and harmonization of Mt 16:26 with 6:20 
and Lk 9:25. 

105. Based on a harmony of Lk 6:35, 36 and Mt 5:45, 48. This 
harmony circulated widely in the early Church and was known to 
several of the Fathers; Bellinzoni, 13. Justin gives another version 
of the saying in Dial. 96.3. 

10GmIMiL 6:25, 26533, Ek 2-22=24, Ie tusicither combined 
and edited these texts or used a harmony in which they had 
already been brought together; Bellinzoni, 16. 

107. Mt 6:21; Lk 12:34. Justin substitutes “mind” (nous) for 
“heart” (kardia), which signified for the Jews the volitional and 
intellectual element in humankind. This is a fair equivalent in a 
work addressed to the Greek world. Clem. Alex. Quis Dives like- 
wise has Justin’s ho nous tou anthropou. 

108. Mt 6:1. 

GO ee 20. 

110. Mt 5:22, 41, 16; cf. Clem. Hom. 15.5. 

111. Justin again appeals to the ethical influence of Christianity 
as im i yoo), Vas Sy 

112. Based on a harmonization of Mt 5:34, 37 and Jas 5:12; in 
Gina iiom: 19:2. Clem. Alex Sirom. 5.14999) Mipiplmeran, Haer. 
1.20, 6, the quotation occurs in substantially the same form as 
ene: 

113. Based ona harmony of Mt 22:38, 4:10; Mk 12:30, and pos- 
sibly nonsynoptic material; Justin also cites the passage in Dial. 93. 
“The Lord who made you” is not necessarily an addition made by 
Justin to counteract Gnostic teaching on the Demiurge. He 
emphasizes elsewhere that the purpose of the creation is good (2 
N04 oo 2 el. Dia 9s. 2 and 4101). Koester synopiscie Uber- 
lieferung bei den Apostolischen Vatern (Berlin, 1957), 133ff., 170ff., 
holds that Justin’s addition finds a parallel in the Jewish tradition 
underlying Barn. 19.2; Did. 1.2. 

114. Mt 19:16ff.; Mk 10:17, 18 (Lk 18:18, 19) again with the 
statement of the goodness of God manifested in the creation. In 
Dial. 101.2, Justin quotes the passage again with evidence of har- 
monization; cf. Clem. Hom. 18.3; Epiph. Pan. Haer. 1.20.2. 

115. A harmony of Mt 7:22-23 and Lk 13:26-27; cf. Dial. 76.5. 
Whe sentence “whosoever hears me. hears Tim who sent me 
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(also quoted in I Apol. 63) may be a free quotation based on Mt 
10:40, Lk 10:16, with influence from Mt 7:24, Lk 6:46ff. 
Bellinzoni, 21-22, holds that Justin reproduces a variant, shared 
by other Fathers, found in many manuscripts; cf. Lk 10:16. 

IG. Mite 24-5, 7-15, 16, 19 MMSHo eek 21°38 (cl, Dai 5-3 |). 
Justin had before him a written source combining Mt 24:5 with 
Mt 7:15, 16, 19, which was known to other writers; cf. Clem. Hom. 
135; Apost. Const. 6.13. 

117. Again it is unnecessary to find here a reference to antino- 
mian Christian sects, but rather a general reference to slack 
Christian witness and evil living that deserves, in Justin’s view, 
punishment by the state. Justin is in no way antistate and indeed 
anticipates a future modus vivendi between Church and empire. 
His Apology is in essence an appeal that Christianity should be tol- 
erated and protected by the state. 

118. The former word refers to the annual tribute; the latter to 
any occasional assessment; cf. Thucy. 3.19 and Otto 174. 

119. Mt 22:15-21; Mk 12:13-17; Lk 20:20-25. It is noticeable 
that Justin does not appeal to the teaching on the divine origin of 
the civil power and the duty of civic obedience contained in the 
New Testament Epistles (cf. 1 Pt 2:13-17; Rom 13:1-7; 1 Tm 
2:1-3; Tit 3:1-3, 8). This was no doubt due to his apologetic pur- 
pose, which prevented his appealing to purely Christian teachers 
and writings as authorities. For him the incarnation of the logos 
was the central fact of human history and it was therefore natural 
that he should give the original Christian teaching in the words of 
the logos, rather than in those of His followers. 

120. Christians refused to worship the genius of the ruling 
emperor and, to the Romans, this savored of disloyalty to the state. 
They could not understand how Christians could pray for the state 
and emperor but could not worship him. This led to a charge of 
atheism and of being an unlawful religion (religio non licita). 

121. Cf. 1 Tm 2:1-2 and the great liturgical prayer 1 Clement 
OF 
122. Pros analogian; cf. Mt 25:15. 

123, Remotely dependent on 0k 12:48; cieCleni less 077, 
2-aor 

124. In this chapter Justin argues that his opponents should 
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not object to survival after death since their own literature con- 
tains the idea—an example of an argumentum ad hominem. Here he 
brings in a reminiscence of Plato, Phaedr. 107c, Apol. 40; cf. Dial. 
5, Hermaion = “a gift of Hermes,” i.e., a godsend or a piece of luck. 

125. L.e., “oracles of the dead”—one of the oldest superstitions 
of the human race; cf. the visit of Odysseus to Hades in Homer 
Ody. 11 and the oracles near Lake Aornos in Thesprotia, Herod. 
De 

126. Children, sometimes taken prematurely from the womb, 
were slaughtered and their entrails inspected for omens of the 
iMmvuures er. Cic.In Var. 6. 14> Secrates Be 3.13; Bus. a b, 7. 10 (ot 
Valerian) and H. E. 7.14 (of Maxentius); Clem. Rec. 2.13-15. 

127. Onetropompoi is a general term for the spirits who operate 
through dreams. Paredroi, on the other hand, are particular (1.e., 
familiar) spirits sent to watch over people to protect them from 
misfortunes. Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.23.4 and Eus. H. E. 4.7 have the 
same collocation. 

128. Jos. B. J. 7.6.3 refers to demons as the spirits of the wicked 
entering into people and killing them. 

129. Amphilochus was the son of Amphiaraus, whose oracle at 
Mallos in Cilicia was known to Paus. (1, 34) c. 180 c.£. Dodona was 
the oracle of Zeus that operated in groves of oak and beech. Pytho 
was the renowned oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

130. Empedocles (c. 450 B.c.E.) held that men and women had 
once been divine spirits who were forced to live on earth for their 
crimes; through certain rites they could be restored to the spirit 
world; J. Bollack, Empédocle (Paris, 1965 and 1969). Pythagoras 
(sixth cent. B.C.E.) held that souls are embodied because of sin 
and, after death, will go into Kosmos or Tartarus according to 
their deserts, or have to be reincarnated on earth as people or ani- 
mals. Plato, like Socrates, seems to have believed in the probabil- 
ity of a future life; cf. the myth at the end of Republic. W. Schmid, 
“Die Textuberlieferung der Apologie des Justin,” ZNTW 40 
(1941): 119, followed by Grant, 63, suggests that Justin wrote 
Xenocrates, rather than Socrates, on the grounds that the 
Platonic philosopher Xenocrates developed the idea of demons 
standing between the gods and humanity. However, there is no 
textual evidence for this emendation. 
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131. Cf. Homer Ody. 11.25 where Odysseus is described as dig- 
ging a pit or trench with his sword, and pouring libations—in 
order to collect around him the souls of the dead. 

i523 Cie2 Cor PIG. 

133. Justin had a firm belief in the resurrection of the body; cf. 
TApol, 52.33Dial. 89. 

134. Cf. the similar argument from a uniformity in nature in 
Tatian Orat. 6; Athen. De Res. 17. Justin’s point is that just as it 
would seem impossible that a person should evolve from a small 
drop of semen, unless we knew from experience that this was the 
case, so likewise the resurrection of the dead body seems to us 
incredible—although, in fact, it is no more incredible than the first 
case: 

135. A confusion of elliptical phraseology due to the negative 
assertion involved in the question. Similar confusions are found 
in Plato Rep. 336 E and Phaedr. 68 B. Note also the parallel case in 
Dial. 33, “That Hezekiah was not a priest, you will not be able to 
contradict [and say that he was].” Blunt, 31. 

136. That Justin has 1 Cor 15:53 in mind is the more probable 
in view of diken spermaton; cf. 1 Apol. 52. 

137. An allusion to Stoic pantheism according to which the 
whole Universe is permeated by the anima mundi into which 
human beings, after purgation, resolve; cf. Virgil Georg. 4.21 9ff.; 
Aen. 6.724 ff. Justin admired the ethics of Stoicism (2 Apol. 8) and, 
in 1 Apol. 20 and 2 Apol. 7 points out the correspondence 
between the Stoic and Christian view of the destruction of the 
world by fire. Yet he objected strongly to Stoic materialism and 
especially the doctrine of fate, which, he held, blurred the distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice (2 Apol. 7). 

138. Blunt, 32, follows Maran’s translation, “Quae et nostrae nat- 
urae et alorum hominum uires superant” (PG 6.358). 

139. Based on Lk 18:27, which in turn is derived from Mk 
10:27, or on a source later than Luke and based on Lk 18:27; 
Bellinzoni, 107. Cf. Orig. C. Cels 5.14, where Celsus argues that 
God cannot be false to His own nature nor can He act in defiance 
of His own natural laws. The difficulty, however, is to know how 
far human knowledge of natural law is defective. 

140. Justin’s source was probably a harmony combining ele- 
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ments from Mt 10:28 and Lk 12:4, 5, which was in use before his 
time; note the parallel material in 2 Clement 5:4 and Clem. Hom. 
17.5.2, Bellinzoni, 110. Justin himself joined the two sayings 139 
and 140 together and introduced them by a single quotation for- 
mula. 

141. The word “Gehenna’” is derived from the Hebrew word 
for the “valley of Hinnom” near Jerusalem, which became notori- 
ous for its evil associations. In the apocalyptic literature Gehenna 
was conceived as a place of corporal and spiritual punishment for 
apostate Jews in the presence of the righteous (Eth. Enoch. 2’7.2,3; 
90.26, 27, 91-104). In the New Testament Gehenna is always the 
final place of judgment into which the wicked are cast after the 
last judgment and is conceived under the imagery of fire (Mt 5:22, 
heo, Niko oi Apocs 19:20) |uistine dees not@elaborate this 
imagery beyond the New Testament conception. 

142. A reference to the Szbylline Oracles, a medley of Jewish tra- 
ditions, with Christian additions, concerning the golden age, the 
future of Rome and the end of the world. They are the work of 
various authors and a collection of fifteen books, in Greek hexam- 
eters, was eventually compiled, prefaced by a prose prologue 
describing the supposed origin of the contents. The Jewish items 
vary in date from the time of the Maccabaean revolt (168-165 
B.C.E.) to the early second century C.E., while the Christian addi- 
tions appear to be not earlier than the third century C.E.; see A. 
Kurfess, Szbyllinische Weissagungen (Munich, 1951); an English 
translation into blank verse has been made by M. S. Terry (New 
York, 1890). Portions of these Oracles are cited by many Fathers 
(cf. Hermas Vis. 2.4; Athen. Leg. 30.1; Augustine De Civ. Dei 18.23; 
Orig. C. Cels 7.53) and their influence has been considerable in all 
ages (so Aquinas, Dante, Calderon, Niccolo and Giovanni Pisano, 
Giotto, Van Eyck, Raphael, Michelangelo). Here Justin (who also 
mentions the Sibyl in 7 Apol. 44) may be alluding to Orac. Sib. 
2.196; 3.84; 4.171-72; 8.225. Hystaspes refers to a Persian Magus 
who was thought to have lived and issued oracles in Zoroaster’s 
time. He is quoted in Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.5 and Lact. Div. Inst. 
Gals, 1S: 

143. See n. 137. Cf. also Augustine De Civ. Dei 8.5, “Stoici in igne 
causam principiumque rerum esse dixerunt,” which principle they call 
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“uiuens et sapiens et mundi fabricator.” Cf. Ps.-Plut. De Placit. Philos. 
1.6, 7.17. Justin is, however, quite clear that, in spite of some cor- 
respondence between Stoic and Christian teaching, God cannot 
be identified with the cosmos and is superior to the exigencies of 
change. 

144. Le., by the revelation of God in Christ. 

145. An allusion to Plato Tim. 

146. The famous Attic poet (342-290 B.c.£.). During the Hel- 
lenistic period a Jewish pseudepigraph was written, called The 
Wise Menander, which sought to convey Jewish ideas under the 
name of Menander. He is quoted at length in the Pseudo-Justin 
tractate De Monarch. 5 (T. B. Walls [Washington, 1948], 450-54). 

147. See n. 44. 

148. An early kerygmatic credal statement closely related to 
the kerygma discoverable behind the New Testament. For the lat- 
ter see C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Development 
(London, 1936), p. 17 and chart facing p. 96. The New Testament 
kerygmatic formulas, unlike Justin’s, do not, however, contain a 
reference to Jesus’ birth. 

149. Cf. 1 Apol. 22.2. For the symbolic explanation of Hermes 
as the interpreting word and teacher, see Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.15; 
Eus. Praep. Evang. 3.11. This is based on his mythological func- 
tion as messenger of Zeus; cf. A. J. Festugiere, La révélation 
d’Hermés Trismégiste, 4 vols. (Paris, 1944-1954), 1 (1944):19-44; 2 
(1949): 310-40. 

150. Asclepius, the god of healing, whose cult was widespread 
in the early Christian centuries, is also mentioned by Aristides 
Apol. 10.5; Athen. Leg. 29; Minuc. Felix, Oct. 22.7. A legend held 
that he was struck by a thunderbolt from Zeus because he had 
been bribed to recall a dead person to life; cf. Pind. Pyth. 3.55; 
Plato Rep. 408 B; Eur. Alc. 3; Virgil Aen. 7.770. In classical times 
his most celebrated shrine was at Epidaurus. 

151. For Dionysus see Hesiod Theog. 940. Plato Crat. 406c 
derives the name from dzdous and oinos = the giver of wine. Justin 
here refers to the Cretan myth of Dionysus Zagreus (Diod. Sic. 
5.75, 4), which had some connection with Orphism. In the myth 
Dionysus was torn in pieces by the Titans after being lured from 
the charge of the Kouretes. Zeus punished them for their evil 
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deed and restored Dionysus to life. On the cult of Dionysus, see 
M. P. Nilsson, H. J. Rose, and C. M. Robertson, “Dionysius,” OCD, 
25220: 

152. For Heracles see Hesiod Theog. 950. He burnt himself to 
stop the pains caused by Nessus’ shirt (Sophocles, Trachin.). 
Ponon = pains (dolores) rather than labors. 

153. The twins, Castor and Pollux. J. Rendel Harris, The 
Dioscurt in the Christian Legends (London, 1903), 1-19, was the first 
to establish the existence, from remote antiquity, in 
Mediterranean countries of a cult of divine twins. Castor and 
Pollux were traditionally the children of Leda born, according to 
some traditions, from an egg. The myth is undoubtedly of archaic 
origin. In its more developed form a number of adventures were 
attributed to these twins and they were worshiped as Theoi soteres, 
protectors of travelers by water. As twins they were connected 
with the sky, with thunders and storms; hence their character as 
Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, and their reputation as divine spearmen. 
The worship of the Dioscuri passed, at an early date, to Italy and 
became firmly established after the renowned didymophany at 
the battle of Lake Regillus. When Christianity superseded the 
older paganism, Jesus Christ and His apostle, Thomas, took their 
place. The Syriac Acts of Thomas depicts Thomas, or Judas Thomas 
as he was called, as the twin of Christ. 

154. Cf. 1 Apol. 54.8. Perseus, son of Danae, and Andromeda 
were placed among the stars after death. 

Fooe tecordine tower. Od =) leande bind. si O44. 
Bellerophon’s ride on Pegasus failed and he did not reach heaven. 
Justin’s memory would appear to be at fault here or else he knew 
another myth. 

156. Ariadne was the daughter of Minos and Pasiphae. She fell 
in love with Theseus and gave him a clue of thread by which he 
escaped after killing the Minotaur. Later he left her at Naxos (Dia) 
where Dionysus found her and married her. Plut. Thes. 20 pre- 
serves a local legend that Theseus left her pregnant and she died 
in childbirth. Probably Ariadne was originally a goddess (OCD, 
106-07). 

157. As with Romulus and Julius Caesar (Livy 1.16.5). Seut. 
Aug. 100 records that at the funeral of Augustus “nec defuit uir 
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praetorius qui se effigiem cremati euntem in caelum urdisse turaret”; cf. 
Dio Cass. 56.46.2. On this subject see J. Straub, “Die Himmelfahrt 
des Julianus Apostata,” Gymnasium 69 (1962): 310-26. 

158. An example of Justin’s irony. F. H. Colson, “Notes on 
Justin Martyr, Apology I,” /TS 23 (1922): 164, finds here a refer- 
ence to the work of the grammatici, the main body of whom were 
schoolmasters, through whose agency the Homeric and other 
myths were popularized. 

159. The myth stated that Zeus mutilated Kronos, as Kronos 
had done to Uranus (Hesiod Theog. 159-60). But it is not stated 
that successive murder occurred and Justin’s word “parricide” is 
not strictly applicable. Plato Rep. 2, 3 condemns Greek mythology 
in terms similar to Justin’s. 

160. Justin’s argument is that the classical myths ought to pre- 
dispose the pagans toward an acceptance of Christianity. He 
alludes here to the generation of the logos as is shown by the com- 
parison with Hermes; cf. J Apol. 21. For Hermes as “messenger,” 
“announcer,” see Homer Ody. 5.29; J. Lebreton, Histoire du dogme 
de la Trinite 2 (Paris, 1928), 443-459. . 

161. The sons of Zeus suffered different kinds of death—so 
Christ cannot be inferior to them because His death was of a spe- 
cial, strange nature. 

162. Probably a reference to the long series of quotations from 
the Sermon on the Mount in J Apol. 15-17, although it could 
refer to the deeds—i.e., miracles—of Christ already recorded. Cf. 
litera, AOD JEG 0). 

163. Justin uses dia, ek, or apo parthenou without distinction of 
the virgin birth of Jesus. In the mid-second century the preposi- 
tion dia was not yet regarded as tainted with Valentinianism, 1.e., 
the belief that Jesus was not very man of the substance of His 
mother. The objection to dia, on the part of the Church Fathers, 
came in later. St. Jerome, in particular, objected to its use; Blunt, 
37, and the full note in Wartelle, 260. 

Ieee ies @. Iloae 

165. Ponérous must mean “infirm” rather than “wicked,” if a 
genuine reading. Richardson, 256, and older commentators, how- 
ever, read perous as “blind.” J. Armitage Robinson, The Epistle to 
the Ephesians (London, 1904), 272, refers to Dial. 69, where the 
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meaning “blind” is certain; cf. Clem. Hom. 19.22; Apost. Const. 5.7, 
17. 2 Clement 1 shows that péros and ponéros were confused as Cod. 
A (supported by the Syriac) reads “blind,” but Cod. C has 
“wicked.” It seems best here with most commentators to read per- 
ous in this sense because a reference to “born infirm” reads 
strangely in view of the preceding references to lameness and 
paralysis. Justin’s work shows a tentative use of the Fourth Gospel; 
J. N. Sanders, The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church (Cambridge, 
1943), 31; H. Chadwick, Karly Christian Thought and the Classical 
Tradition (Oxford, 1966), 124-45; and there is no difficulty in 
finding here an allusion to Jn 9:1. 

166. Justin is a somewhat rambling writer and does not system- 
atize his material carefully. However, his arguments (1) that 
Christianity is alone true and older than heathen myths is worked 
out roughly in chaps. 24-29; (2) that Jesus Christ was Son of God 
in a unique sense in chaps. 30-53; and (3) that the heathen myths 
are the work of wicked demons in chaps. 54-60. 

167. See Xen. Cyr. 2.2.7 for a similar usage of the genitive after 
pro in composition. Justin strongly emphasizes the validity of the 
prophetic witness and teaching. 

168. Col 1:15. Although Justin’s works contain no direct quota- 
tions from the Pauline Epistles, he has many contacts and inciden- 
tal allusions; Barnard, 62-63. Especially noticeable is the constant 
reiteration of the Pauline phrase “First-begotten” of all creation; 
Gin Avo. 40,099.05, Dial 64 100, 1295153) It scems probable 
that Saint Paul (and Justin) is directly alluding to the Wisdom con- 
ception in Prv 8:22, “The Lord begat me as the beginning (reshzth) 
of His Way.” This was used by rabbinic Judaism as the key to the 
bereshith, which begins the Hebrew Bible (Gn 1:1). This bereshith 
was interpreted as meaning “by Wisdom,” and “First-begotten” 
may then indicate the “beginning of creation.” Christ is thus not 
only the agent in creation, in a physical sense, but also in the new 
moral creation. See W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism 
(London, 1948), 150-58. Justin was well aware of the Wisdom 
conception—see especially Dial. 129. “You perceive, my hearers, if 
you bestow attention, that the Scripture has declared that this off 
spring was begotten by the Father before all things were created.” 
Here Justin refers to the begetting of Jesus as Son and Word at 
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some point anterior to the creation and as its preparatory step. 
The Word (logos), though not Himself created, yet marked the 
beginning of created things and is also therefore described as 
“First-begotten.” Then Justin leads on to the Son’s characteristics 
as dunamis (power) (cf. 1 Cor 1:24)—a word often used by the 
apologists of the dynamic aspect of the Godhead; see V. A. 
Spence Little, The Christology of the Apologists (London, 1934), 
215-16. Finally Justin comes to His incarnation in the temporal 
order to effect a new moral creation. 

169. That the logos became incarnate by the Will of God is a 
theme of Justin’s; cf. 1 Apol. 46.5, 63.10; 2 Apol. 5.5. He variously 
refers to the purpose of the incarnation as the salvation, transfor- 
mation, purification, and restoration of the human race; cf. / 
Apol. 32.7, 63.10. The thought is similar to Irenaeus’s recapitulatio. 
Although Justin here connects soteriology with Christ’s teaching 
he does not rationalize a doctrine of redemption into an exem- 
plarist theory. Elsewhere he places strong emphasis on the doc- 
imine or the Cross; cl. J Apol, 32,56; 63; 2 Apo. V3; Dial, Vay40; 54, 
86, 103, 137, 138 inter alia. 

170. One of the most complex sentences in the Apology, which 
has called forth much ingenuity on the part of those who would 
emend the text. Bayer, 110, largely ignores the problems raised. 
There would appear to be four possible corrections in order to 
make sense of the clauses: 


(1) Subsitute legd de for the first dza. The main objection to this 
is that the periphrastic way of speaking of the daimones as 
tines 1S very strange. 

(2) Omit dia before t6n poréton, taking it as “some of the poets,” 
etc. But this gives meaningless repetition. The position of 
tines 1s also very odd. 

(3) Substitute ta tén poneton for dia ton poiétin. The meaning 
will then be that some (i.e., the muthologoi) reproduced the 
mythological stories of the poets. But this leaves, as a diffi- 
culty, the subject of enérgésan. 

(4) F. H. Colson, “Notes on Justin Martyr, Apology I,” /TS 23 
(1922): 163-64, transfers dia ton poveton after ha, which 
gives the sense “some persons, under the influence of the 
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wicked demons already mentioned, proclaimed or related 
as real occurrences the myths which the demons had 
devised or spoken through the poets.” Although not 
entirely satisfactory, I have adopted this in the translation. 
In any event there would appear to be two stages of 
demonic action—the one, the invention of the myths 
through the poets; the other, the relating of the myths to 
the public by the mythologists. Colson plausibly finds a ref- 
erence here to the work of the grammatici, or succession of 
literary men, through whose agency the Homeric and other 
myths were popularized. The work of the great grammatici, 
the most famous of whom was Cicero’s contemporary, 
Didymus, was mostly completed before the Christian era. 
lls Sree 10, OU 

172. A reference to Egyptian animal worship, which was ridiculed 
by some pagan as well as Jewish and Christian writers; see Cic. De 
iNee Deor. 3.15 399lbuc. fupper2 isudes A pol 126-9; Athenn E79: 
iClemmAlexs Prot 259. t-aeds 5, 2,4 3; Cyraler, Caiech, 6.10, Wine 
best description of this worship is that of Herod. 2.65-69. See fur- 
ther |e, Cretan s note om Athen. Leg. | (ACW 23.125, nm, Il). 
Egyptian worship was a stock joke in the early Christian centuries 
although it flourished in the center of Rome (Tacitus Hist. 3.74; 
Juvenal Sat. 6.526-27). The shrewmouse was sacred at Buto and 
Athribis, and was also embalmed at Thebes. Bastet was a cat-goddess 
who was the patroness of hunting and was identified, by the Greeks, 
with Artemis. The crocodile flourished especially in the marshy lev- 
els of the great lake of Fayyum, and was worshiped as the god of the 
province. In later times its worship was united with that of Osiris and 
Ra. The crocodile was also worshiped at Onuphis in the Delta, and 
at Nubti, where it was united with the god Set. The people of the 
neighboring city of Tentyra carried on a tribal warfare against this 
god of the next nome, as Juvenal describes (Sat. 15.35-37). On 
Egyptian animal worship see further ERE 5.244—-46. Ridicule of this 
worship is a commonplace among the Christian apologists. 

173. Reading en graphais stephanous (AB) with Maran and Good- 
speed 42. Graphé usually means “drawing,” “painting,” or “writing” 
but can mean a “figure,” “shape,” and so possibly “statue,” although 
the preposition en is a little difficult. However, this interpretation 
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seems preferable to the reading en taphais adopted by Blunt, 40, 
and Wartelle, 130, 1.e., “crowns for their burial places.” The crown- 
ing of statues was a frequent practice in the Graeco-Roman world. 
On engraving tools or chisels used in making statues, see L & S on 
grapheion who quote Epigr. Gr. 980.4 (Philae). 

1/Ar seen, Voi) 

175. Persephone is called horned in the Homeric hymn 19.11. 
The story to which Justin alludes, told by Apollodorus, is that 
Aphrodite gave the infant Adonis to Persephone to keep in 
safety—but she so admired him that she would not give him back. 
Zeus solved the consequent dispute by deciding that Adonis 
should spend one-third of the year alone, and the remaining two- 
thirds equally divided between Aphrodite and Persephone. 
Oistréetheisis = “stung to madness”; olstros = gadfly. 

io, See. 150. : 

177. Agennétdi is to be contrasted with ton Semelés and ton 
Létoidén; and apathei with tas oistrétheisas (Otto, 188-90). Justin 
asserts the impassibility of God in opposition to Stoic immanence 
in 2 Apol. 7. He attacks the Stoic identification of the Deity with 
the world on the grounds of God’s stability and freedom from 
change. 

178. Merimnénta should be in the infinitive but may have been 
influenced by the preceding tuchonta. The passage to which Justin 
refers is Homer Il. 2, 3, 4. It would appear that there has been 
some textual corruption behind Justin’s text. We have, however, 
retained dia touto in the translation. 

179. Eus. H. E. 2.13 quotes this passage exactly as far as the ref- 
erence to Helen as the first idea generated from Simon Magus. 
Justin’s references to Jesus’ ascension, followed by details about 
Simon, suggest a contact with Luke-Acts, which alone contain 
these two items. For Justin’s other contacts with Acts cf. 1 Apol. 49 
with Acts 8:27, 28, 48; 1 Apol. 50 with Acts 1:8, 9, 2:33; Dial. 16 
with Acts 8:52; 1 Apol. 40 with Acts 4:27. However, as we shall see, 
his references to Simon and his entourage appear to derive from 
sources other than Acts. 

180. Gitta or Gittae was not far from Flavia Neapolis, Justin’s 
birthplace (J Apol. 1)—the modern Nablus that has always been 
the home of the Samaritan sect. However, the supposition that 
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Simon Magus, whom Justin also mentions in J Apol. 56, Dial. 120 
(cf. 2 Apol. 15), was a member of the Samaritan sect has no sup- 
port in Acts 8:9-13 and has been largely read into the later evi- 
dence. Justin here calls Simon a Samaritan but uses the word ina 
strictly geographical sense to signify the inhabitants of the district 
of Samaria. This is also the case in the account of Simon’s early 
history in Clem. Hom. 2.19, Rec. 2.7. It would appear that Simon 
operated either in Sebaste, the capital of Samaria—a Hellenistic 
town of mixed culture that was never a center of Samaritan relli- 
gion—or in an unnamed city in the province. Nothing in the theol- 
ogy of Simon or his followers suggests a connection with the 
worship of Mount Gerizim—indeed, their secret cultus before 
pagan statues and their deprecation of the torah both point in the 
other direction. 

In Christian tradition Simon Magus has been depicted as the 
first Gnostic heretic and accounts of his life and teaching are 
found in many Christian writers, and in a long series of apoc- 
ryphal acts and romances beginning with the Acts of Paul and 
extending through the Middle Ages (Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.16; Tert. 
De anima 34; Ps.-Tert. Adv. omn. haer. 1; Clem. Alex. Strom. 2.52. 2, 
7.107.1; Hippol. Refut. 6.7.20, 10.12; Philastrius, Haer. 29; Epiph. 
Pan. Haer. 21; Theodoret Haer. fabl. 1.1; Ps.-Aug. Haer. 1; Cyr. Jer. 
Catech. 6.13; Acta Pauli 7; Acta Petri cum Simone 4; Epist. Apost. 1; 
Clem. Hom. and Rec. op. cit.; Apost. Const. 6.8-9; for Oriental 
Sources see F. Haese, Altchristliche Kirchengeschichte nach orientalis- 
chen Quellen (Leipzig, 1925), 322-27, and R. P. Casey, “Simon 
Magus,” in BC 5.151-63; (after a varied career in medieval litera- 
ture, Simon emerges in the figure of Goethe’s Faust). Justin is the 
first writer to add new material to the story in Acts 8:9ff., to which 
he does not refer. The birthplace of Simon, the account of Helena 
and the place she occupied in his theology, his presence in Rome 
in the reign of Claudius, his disciple Menander—all this is fresh 
material not even suggested by Acts. The presence of Simon in 
Rome is not inherently improbable as many Christian and semi- 
Christian teachers flocked to the capital city in the early Christian 
era. The existence of the Simonians in Rome is attested in the 
time of Hippolytus (Refwé. 6.19.7) and it seems not improbable 
that they were the descendants of Simon’s personal followers 
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there. For a full treatment see K. Beyschlag, Semon Magus und die 
Christliche Gnosis (Tubingen, 1974). 

181. Subsequent writers mention this statue; cf. Iren. Adv. 
Haer. 1.23; Tert. Apol. 13; Augustine De Haer. 1, although it is pos- 
sible that their information is derived from Justin. A monument 
was unearthed on the island of the Tiber in 1574 with the inscrip- 
tion SEMONI SANCO DEO FIDIO SACRUM SEX(TUS) POM- 
PEIUS SP(URID) FUILIUS) COL(LINA TRIBU) MUSSIANUS 
QUINQUENNALIS DECURTIAE) BIDENTALIS DONUM DEDIT 
(ILS 3474), and other Roman inscriptions exist combining 
SANCO with SANCTO ULS 3472-73). It is generally held that 
Justin saw and misinterpreted this inscription; M. Besnier, “L’ile 
tiberine dans l’antiquité,” in Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome 87 (Paris, 1902), 273-80, and most later writ- 
ers. Semo was an ancient Italian deity often identified with Jupiter 
and Zeus horkios or pistios. While it is clear that the inscription 
originally had no connection with Simon Magus, it is not impossi- 
ble that Simonians in Rome in the second century used it in their 
own cultus. We know that this cult was regularly performed 
before statues of Zeus and the similarity of the names Semoni and 
Simoni would have been thought significant by such allegorizers. 
There are plenty of examples of temples and images used by dif- 
ferent sects for the performance of their own cults (see Ps.- 
Lucian, De Dea 11-13; and cf. also Plutarch’s reference [De Supers. 
167d] to the superstitious person worshiping statues of bronze or 
wood or wax). Justin’s information may therefore have a histori- 
cal basis in the performance of the Simonian cult by his followers 
in connection with this statue. See further the balanced note of 
R. P. Casey, “Simon Magus,” in BC 5.154-55; J. Pucet, Recherches 
de philologie et de linguistique 3 (1972): 53-68; and E. F. Osborn, 
Justin Martyr (Tubingen, 1973), 60. 

182. The historic character of Helena was questioned by H. 
Waits, “Simon Magus in der altchristlichen Literatur,” ZNTW 5 
(1904) 134, who identified her with the Phoenician moon-goddess 
with whose worship Simonianism became entangled at the close of 
the first century. Justin, however, lends no support to this theory 
and none of the later fragments or sources suggest it. Only Clem. 
Hom. 2.23, cf. Rec. 2.8, offers limited support for the theory and 
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the astrological data seem to be his own rather than a feature of his 
sources about Simon and his followers. The Simonians themselves 
identified Helena with Athena (Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.16.3; Hippol. 
Refut. 6.20; Epiph. Pan. Haer. 21.4) for the obvious reason that the 
story of Athena’s birth from the head of Zeus could be used as an 
allegory for the emergence of Helena as the first idea from the 
mind of Simon (cf. Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.16.2: “hic Helenam quandam, 
quam ipse a Tyro civitate Phoenices quaestuariam cum redemissel, secum 
circumducebat dicens hanc esse primam mentis eius conceptionem, 
matrem omnium, per quam in initio mente concepit angelos facere et 
archangelos. Hanc enim Ennoian exsilientem ex eo, cognoscentem quae 
vult pater eius, degredi ad inferiora, et generare angelos et potestates, a 
quibus et mundum hunc factum dixit”). Another piece of Simonian 
exegesis militates strongly against the view that Helena was a 
moon-goddess, viz., the parable of the lost sheep (Iren. Adv. Haer. 
MGs chelLippol: teu 0.194 pip ansiiaer, 21325); inithis 
parable Simon Magus comes to earth to rescue from the power of 
the angels his Ennoia incarnate in Helena, just as the Good 
Shepherd sought the lost sheep—and once having found her he did 
not wish to lose her—hence their companionship. There is no obvi- 
ous reason for the introduction of Helena here unless she was a 
real historical figure, as the ancient writers assert her to have been. 
A liaison between a Samaritan magician and a public prostitute is 
not improbable or remarkable—Casey, “Simon Magus (see n. 181), 
156. As to the beliefs of the Simonians, their conception of the 
Trinity was apparently the Father = Simon Magus, the Son = Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit = Helena, although in a sense Simon was all three. 
His appearance in Samaria was that of the Father in person, but he 
was also identical with the godhead manifested in Jesus, and his 
was the mind from which the “idea” Helena emanated (Iren. Adv. 
ac MOM mm miplie aden 2 Itt). 

183. Justin’s account of Menander, Simon’s disciple, is the earli- 
est we possess of him. Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.23 expands Justin’s infor- 
mation. According to him, Menander taught that the chief power 
was unknown—but he himself had been sent to humankind by the 
invisible powers as a savior so enabling people, by magical power, 
to get the better of these creative angels. Through baptism in his 
own name his disciples received a resurrection and would never die 
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or grow old but would possess immortal youth. Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Catech. 1.18) treats the denial of a literal resurrection of the body 
after death as a specific Samaritan heresy. Iren. Adv. Haer. 3.4 
traces the history of Gnosticism from Simon Magus, through 
Menander, who taught at Antioch, to Saturninus (and apparently 
Basilides), who learned from him. The name “Menandrianists” 
occurs in the list of Hegesippus (Eus. H. EF. 4.22). 

184. The Church Fathers were far from denying the existence 
and power of magic but they ascribed it to the work of demons 
(Tert. Apol. 35, De Anima 57; Epiph. Pan. Haer. 34.1; Eus. Praep. 
Evang. 5.14; Augustine De Civ. Dei 21.6). The Christians, no less 
than pagans, held that the gods actually inhabited statues. The 
“idols” still nodded and gave signs from time to time—but this was 
a magica operatio wrought by demons (Iren. Adv. Haer. 5.28.2; Eus. 
Je leJey, 201) 

185. Marcion was a special kind of Gnostic with no interest in 
cosmological speculation. He was the son of the bishop of Sinope 
in Pontus and came to Rome 138-40 C.E. where he joined the 
Roman Church, to which he gave a large sum of money. He 
seems to have been influenced by the Gnostic Cerdo, who was 
teaching a radical dualism sharply distinguishing the God of the 
Old Testament from the Father of Jesus Christ. Marcion devel- 
oped a similar teaching and was excommunicated in July 144. He 
stayed on in Rome, where he founded a church of his own with a 
hierarchy of bishops, priests, and deacons. Justin, a decade later, 
must have known of his activity in Rome roughly contemporary 
with his own (cf. 1 Apol. 58). Marcion was the author of two liter- 
ary works, his Antitheses and his New Testament. He propounded 
an extreme form of anti-Judaism in which he opposed the irate, 
just Creator God of the Jews (the Demiurge) to the hitherto 
unknown good God of love who had revealed Himself in Christ. 
The leading exponent of this good God was Saint Paul, ten of 
whose epistles, together with a mutilated text of Saint Luke, con- 
stituted Marcion’s evangelium. Justin clearly had an accurate 
knowledge of his system and also bears witness to the rapid 
spread of the Marcionite church within a few years of its founda- 
tion in Rome. It later became a considerable challenge to the 
Catholic Church and produced its own roll of martyrs. It was still 
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a flourishing community in the fifth century and survived down to 
the Middle Ages. The best study of Marcion and his influence is 
still that of A. von Harnack, Marcion: das Evangelium vom fremden 
Gott (2nd ed., Tubingen, 1924). See also E. C. Blackman, Marcion 
and His Influence (London, 1949) and U. Bianchi, “Marcion: 
Theologien ou Docteur Gnostique?” VC 21 (1967): 141-49. 

Weil. oe iol 4a)l, 

187. Accepting, with Blunt, 43, Otto’s insertion of en. 
Eusebius’s version of this passage appears to be a correction of an 
already corrupted text. 

188. These were the stock-in-trade of pagan stories about 
Christian gatherings (cf. Minuc. Felix Oct. 28; Tert. Apol. 7.1; Eus. 
H. E. 5.1.14—the Letter of the Church of Lyons and Vienne). A story 
was told of dogs tied to lampstands; crusts of bread were thrown 
to them, the lights went out, and dark practices began; Thyestes 
was tricked by an enemy Atreus into eating the flesh of his own 
children and Oedipus was similarly beguiled into committing 
incest with his mother Iocasta—OCD 747-48. Pliny Ep. ad Traj. 
96.7 seems to know of the charge of cannibalistic meals. No doubt 
the secrecy of Christian gatherings, at first a necessity, had much 
to do with these accusations. For a good statement see P. 
Carrington, Christian Apologetics in the Second Century (London, 
1921), 112-13, and J. H. Crehan’s note in ACW 23.126. It is a ter- 
rible fact that the same accusations were later made against the 
Euchites and other heretical sects. The story of Saint Hugh of 
Lincoln shows the same legend flourishing on Christian soil in 
England at the expense of the Jews. These calumnies arise and 
revive where color is given to gossip by secret meetings of both 
sexes. A. S. L. Farquharson, Marcus Aurelius, His Life and His 
World (Oxford, 1952), 144-45, thinks that the language of 
Christians about unorthodox sects may have been taken up by 
malicious or stupid antagonists: “It was their unhappy custom, 
inherited from the Hebrew prophets, to use terms of moral repro- 
bation to characterize intellectual obliquity” (145). 

189. Christians alone are punished for their convictions. 

I90e Wns work has been losty lr Prigent. /usim ec: | Ancien 
Testament (Paris, 1964), identifies this Syntagma with a work con- 
taining testimony traditions known also to Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
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and other writers that circulated widely in the early Church. He 
also believes that this treatise was the principal source of Justin’s 
First Apology and the Dialogue with Trypho. Vhis seems to be a 
return, in another form, to Rendel Harris’s theory of a single tes- 
timony source (Testemonies 1[Cambridge, 1916], 21-25). Dr. R. A. 
Kraft points out to me that it is significant that the sections of 
Justin’s writings that Prigent believes were originally in the 
Syntagma also rest heavily on the testemonia and other school tradi- 
tions. These are the important matters rather than the name of a 
particular stage in their history of growth and use. See also the 
acute review of Prigent by R. M. Grant in JTS, n.s., 17 (1966): 
167-70. For a recent full treatment of the testimony tradition, see 
O. Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy: A Study of Justin Martyr's 
Proof-Text Tradition (Leiden, 1987). 

191. Reading Stephanus’s (in edit. epist. ad Diogn. [Paris, 1571], 
57) and Otto’s emendation (Otto, 84), méden adikimen for A’s 
reading médena didkomen (“that we may persecute no one...”). 

192. References to pagan practices of exposing children 
abound in pagan and early Christian literature; cf. Did. 2.2; Barn. 
IO:5-Ad Diogs. 516; Athen, eo 352C@lem, Alex facd 2 VR on 
inter alia. Often such references are connected with abortion, 
although Justin does not refer to the latter. Musonius (cf. 
Stobaeus Flor. 75.15 and 84.21) was one of the few pagans to con- 
demn exposure outright—although Aristotle (Pol. 1335 b.25) 
thought abortion preferable to exposure. The more usual pagan 
attitude, however, is revealed in a note written by a man to his 
wife in the year | B.C.E.: “If you are delivered of a male child, let it 
live; if of a female, expose it” (P. Oxy. 4.744). Emperors such as 
Trajan, Antoninus Pius, and Septimius Severus sought to dimin- 
ish the evils of exposure and to provide for the education of poor 
children (on the alimenta promoted by Trajan and the second- 
century administration, [LS 6675, 6509; J. P. Balsdon, “Alimenta,” 
OCD 45). Constantine in 315 C.E. promulgated a law to restrain 
the practice in Italy, although elsewhere it continued until a later 
date. On the subject of exposure see H. Leclercq, “Alumnz” in 
DACE 1.1 (1924), 1288-1306; J. H. Waszink, “Abtreibung,” RAC 1 
(1950): 55-60; and J. H. Crehan, ACW 23.167 (Athen. Leg. 35). 

193. Cf. Suet. Calig. 40, abolished by Justinian. 
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194. He oitkoumeneé was the known inhabited or civilized world, 
which the Greeks and Romans assumed was identical with the 
Pimpite weleatistiGes 4.070 05 DitiOr 660.5, 605.5, 000.10; 7. 
Oxy. 1021.5ff.). C. C. Torrey, “Studies in the Aramaic of the First 
Century A.D.” ZAW 65 (1953): 231, holds that in certain Jewish lit- 
erature (1 Esdras, Philo, and Josephus) the term had an Aramaic 
original, “land,” which referred to Palestine, and was mistrans- 
lated orkoumené. 

195. Cf. Rom 1:27. Frequently condemned in early Christian 
writings. 

196. Probably Isis, the most popular of the maternal god- 
desses—“the goddess of many names.” Eventually she was equated 
with the Magna Mater of Western Asia, Greece, and Rome, as well 
as with Hathor, Neith, and Nun in Egypt. Her worship became a 
prominent element in the welter of religions in the Roman 
Empire in the early Christian centuries. In Western Asia and Syria 
the Great Mother (Astarte) combined within herself all the local 
aspects of this all-embracing divinity. 

197. Serpent worship played a prominent part in paganism and 
is to be traced back to a cult of actual serpents who were regarded 
as fitting vehicles for a spirit or a god. Among the Romans the ser- 
pent cult was connected with the familiar genius of heroes—and 
snakes were kept in large numbers in temples and houses (Pliny 
N. H. 29.72). It is also found in connection with the cult of the 
dead. Justin probably refers to the serpent cult in the mysteries of 
Isis, where it was connected with sexual and mystic union with the 
god (Ovid Amor 2.13; Juvenal Sat. 6.537). The widespread connec- 
tion of the snake with phallos is a reason why it is so commonly 
associated with fertility and sexual deviations, as in this passage. 
The Gnostic sect known as the Ophites practiced a developed ser- 
pent cult and the serpent is frequently depicted on Ophite gems. 
On serpent worship see the comprehensive article in ERE 
11.399-423. 

198. L.e., pagans commit these sins openly, as if the divine light 
(i.e., the Holy Spirit) is perverted and extinguished in their hearts; 
on the other hand Christians are wrongly charged with overturn- 
ing material lamps for the purposes of sin (1 Apol. 26.7). In fact 
pagans sin in the sight of all because their spiritual light, rather 
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than that of the Christians, is overturned. Justin gives a sarcastic 
‘play on the words anatetrammenou and anatropen (1 Apol. 26.7). 
199°-Ct Apoce 12.9 y wien seems 16 De the dincen source or 
Justin’s description of Satan. The connection of the serpent with 
the devil is not found in the Old Testament but is first adum- 
brated in Wis 2:24. It was developed in the rabbinic literature (so 
Tanchuma f. 50.2; Debarim Rabba, f. 23.3 [see Midrash Tanchuma, 
trans. J. T. Townsend (Hoboken, New Jersey, 1989)]) with pro- 
found influence on Christian and Gnostic thought in which lan- 
guage is exhausted to describe the evil character of the 
devil-serpent or dragon. For ho diabolos as a personal name see Jb 
1:6-12; Zec 3:1, Wis 2:24. Ho satanas is not found in the LXX but 
the name had become familiar to later Jews and is so used in the 
Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse, and later Christian litera- 
ture. Justin, in Dial. 103.5, says that his name really meant “apos- 
tate-serpent,” i.e. Sata = “decline from religion” or “apostate” 
while nas = “serpent.” (Nachash is the usual Hebrew word for ser- 
pent.) This interpretation is also found in Iren. Adv. Haer. 5.21.2; 
Dem. Apost. Pr. 16. 

200. P. Prigent refers this to the Syntagma; see n. 190. 

201. Cf. 2 Apol. 7.1 where Justin explains that God has delayed 
the destruction of the world because of the seed of the 
Christians—the cause of preservation in nature—a belief that 
appears to owe something to Middle Platonism where the “seed 
forces” are given a moral and ethical interpretation. In this pas- 
sage Justin connects the delay of the End with the need for repen- 
tance in future generations—the nearest we get to a “time scale” 
type of argument in the Apologies. ‘The emphasis is, however, on 
individual choice, as in Middle Platonism, and Christianity is 
shown to be in harmony with nature. This is a type of realized 
eschatology transmuted into a philosophical key. Barnard, 162 
and Appendix. 

202. The final sentence of this passage appears in J Apol. 43.6. 
Andresen, 186, believes that Justin is here confuting Epicurean 
teaching that held that ethical concepts have only a hypothetical 
character. Even the ancient Stoa had attacked the belief that 
virtue acquires significance only when connected with pleasure. 
Middle Platonism took over this anti-Epicurean argument; cf. 
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Atticus who fights, like Justin, for the idea of a personal 
Providence of God against the Peripatetics (Eus. Praep. Evang. 
15.5.5). Justin interprets the biblical emphasis on human moral 
freedom from a Middle Platonist standpoint. The influence of 
Rom 1:20 is noticeable in this passage although the main empha- 
sis falls on the ethical side; cf. also the statement in Rom 2:14-15 
that the Gentiles have the law written in their hearts. 

Blunt, 46, translates dia technes as “by some artifice”; cf. Otto, 
88, quodam artificio. F. H. Colson, “Notes on Justin Martyr, 
Apology I,” /TS 23 (1922): 164-65, however, refers to Dial. 54 
where Justin, in speaking of the prophetic phrase “he shall wash 
his raiment in the blood of the grape” adds, “And when the Word 
speaks of the blood of the grape, He signifies by this trope (dza tes 
technés) that Christ has blood indeed, yet not from the seed of a 
man but from the power of God.” Technés here means “a rhetori- 
cal method” or “a special form of speech” and covers both 
“tropes” and “figures.” In this passage in J Apol. I have therefore 
followed Colson in translating “by some figure of thought.” 

Z2Varsee 1. 192, 

204. For marriage as solely for the begetting of children, see 
Athen. Leg. 33 and J. H. Crehan’s note in ACW 23.164. This was a 
Stoic view (Philo. De Jos. 43; Musonius, in Stobaeus Flor. 6.61; Plut. 
Cont praec. 144b). Though indebted to Stoic ideas, Justin, unlike 
Athenagoras, does not develop the analogy with the farmer wait- 
ing for the growing crop. On lifelong virginity among Christians 
Seem. 97. 

205. L. Munatius Felix is known as the successor of M. 
Petronius Honaratus, who is mentioned on papyri in the years 
147 and 148, whereas Felix’s name occurs on documents written 
in the years 150 and 151. His successor was M. Sempronius 
Liberalis, who was prefect of Egypt at the latest in 154 c.z. This 
reference is of importance for the dating of J Apol. On this see 
F. J. Kenyon, “The Date of the Apology of Justin Martyr,” The 
Academy 49 (1896): 98. According to another papyrus (B. F. 
Grenfell and A. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part 2 [London, 
1899], 161-64) Felix’s date of accession was 151 c.E. We shall not 
go far wrong if we date Felix’s prefecture c. 150-154. Justin’s / 
Apol. must therefore fall somewhere between c. 151 and 155 as he 
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refers the presentation of the petition to Felix to the recent past. 
On the list of the prefects of Egypt see further O. W. Reinmuth, 
“The Prefects of Egypt,” Klio 34 (1936): 131-39, and the papyrus 
in P. Collomp, Papyrus Strasbourg (Strasbourg, 1948), 25, n. 146 
quoted by A. Ehrhardt, “Justin Martyr’s Two Apologies,” /EH 4 
(1953): 9n. 1. Ehrhardt would appear to date J Apol. to 150 C.E. 
on insufficient grounds. Grant, 33, dates J Apol. to 155-157 and 
attempts a correlation with the date of the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp in 155 or 156 on the grounds that Justin states that the 
punishment of the wicked will be by fire and Polycarp was mar- 
tyred by fire at Smyrna. This seems improbable as Justin may have 
simply taken the fire motif from the New Testament and apoca- 
lyptic literature. The reference in J Apol. 46 to 150 years after 
Christ is a round figure. 

206. Castration was forbidden by Roman law in the times of 
Nerva, Hadrian, and Domitian. This youth apparently took Mt 
19:12, already quoted in J Apol. 15, in an overliteral sense, as did 
Origen in the next century. On doubts as to Origen’s action 
recorded in Eus. H. FE. 6.8 see H. Chadwick, Early Christian 
Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1966), 67-68, who 
points out that in Comm. in Matt. 15.1-2, written near the end of 
his life, Origen deplores the fanaticism of exegetes who have 
interpreted Mt 19:12 literally. However, there is no reason to 
doubt the veracity of Justin’s account—austere and ascetic earnest- 
ness may well have accounted for this radical action. See further 
n. 97 and H. Chadwick, Sentences of Sextus (Cambridge, 1959), 
110-11. 

207. Antinous was Hadrian’s boy favorite. Nothing is known of 
his origin except that he came from the city of Bithynion. He was 
drowned in the Nile on 30 October 130 C.E. and was immediately 
deified—his cult assuming vast proportions and his likeness being 
assimilated to Hermes, Apollo, Osiris, Dionysus, and other 
deities. In Egypt, on the spot near where he was drowned, a whole 
city called Antinoopolis was built in his honor. The exact relation- 
ship between Hadrian and Antinous is uncertain although the 
subject of dark reflections (cf. Orig. C. Cels. 3.36). More than 
1,800 years after his death Charles Tennyson, in his life of his 
Laureate grandfather, recalls that Edmund Gosse saw Lord 
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Tennyson stop in front of a bust of Antinous in the British 
Museum and say “in his deep, slow voice: Ah—this is the 
inscrutable Bithynian. If we knew what he knew, we should under- 
stand the ancient world” (quoted in S. Perowne, Hadrian 
[London, 1960], 100). 

208. Reading dia phobou with AB (Goodspeed, 45), against dia 
phobon, Wartelle, 136, and Athan. C. Gent. 9, who says people 
honor Antinous dia phobon tou prostaxantos. “Dia phobou” = “with 
fear,” 1.e., “with reverence,” and this gives a perfectly natural mean- 
ing. Dia phobon, on the other hand, suggests that people only wor- 
shiped the deified Antinous out of fear (of Hadrian), which seems 
an unusual sentiment in an apology addressed to an emperor. In 
fact the cult was very popular throughout the Roman world. 

209. Justin passes, in this chapter, to the second subject adum- 
brated in chap. 23, viz., that Christ is the Son of God. The argu- 
ment for the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, in a literal 
sense, which Justin now elaborates was common to most of the 
early Fathers. With it went a definite conception of the historical 
process. It was not the philosphical character of the scriptures 
that gave them their conclusiveness, but the historical proof con- 
nected with them. The prophets were credible witnesses of truth 
because their predictions have, in fact, been fulfilled. On this see 
the remarks of Andresen, 195, and K. Fullerton, Prophecy and 
Authority (New York, 1919), 40-50. O. Skarsaune, The Proof from 
Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr’s Proof-Text Tradition (Leiden, 
1987), 425-26, holds that Justin drew on a school tradition 
(Schriftbeweistraktate) in which Old Testament proof-texts had 
already been brought together—and this was closely related to the 
missionary tradition contained in Kérygma Petrou. This tradition 
and exposition of texts according to Skarsaune is found in its 
purest form in J Apol. 31-53 and Justin develops this further in 
Dial. 11-47 and 108-41. 

210. Cf. 1 Apol. 6.2. Justin calls the Spirit who inspires the 
prophets by various names—sometimes the Spirit, Holy Spirit, 
prophetic Spirit, logos, and God. Of these, prophetic Spirit and 
Holy Spirit are most frequently used. 

Zi essG 17) l(c l00 CE) seems to haye been the first to 
refer explicitly to a collection of books in the Hebrew Old 
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‘Testament consisting of twenty-two books composed between the 
time of Moses and Artaxerxes; cf. 2 Esd. 14.45 and Baba Bathra 
14b-15a in the Babylonian Talmud (Baba Bathra, English transla- 
tion by J. Epstein, Soncino Babylonian Talmud [London 
1935-1952]; German translations by W. Windfuhr [Berlin, 1925] 
and W. L. Goldschmidt [Berlin, 1935]). This Canon was divided 
into three parts; the Pentateuch, thirteen Prophetic Books, and 
four books of hymns and precepts. The second part of the Canon 
(the prophets), referred to by Justin, is more clearly defined than 
the others and goes back to an earlier period in the story of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The prologue of ben Sirach says that 
“the prophets” were in existence in the writer’s lifetime, c. 200 
B.C.E. However, at what period the collection was first made, or 
when additions ceased to be made, we do not know. Research 
into the cultic background of the prophets and the pesher scrolls 
of the Qumran sect may however help toward an answer. Justin’s 
statement that the prophets themselves arranged their prophe- 
cies in books is pure legend. 

212, On the orioims of the Library see KE. A, Parsons, 7 he 
Alexandrian Library (Amsterdam, 1952), 83-105. Justin here gives 
a summary of the legend of the origin of the Septuagint based on 
the well-known account in the Letter of Aristeas, which describes 
how Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285-246 B.c.z.) arranged to have 
seventy-two men sent from Jerusalem to translate the Pentateuch 
for the royal library. This account suffered much embellishment 
and the only historical allusion in it is probably the date and the 
fact that the translators were more familiar with Hebrew than 
with Greek. Most probably the LXX was not produced at one 
time or by one body but emerged during the period between 250 
B.C.E. and the end of the first cent. B.c.z. According to H. St. J. 
Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship (London, 1921), 
40-60, a lectionary interest was observed in the whole translation. 
It is interesting that Justin refers to the prophetic books, and not 
the Pentateuch. Different recensions of the Hebrew text are com- 
monly presupposed in the translation of the prophets while that 
of the Pentateuch is comparatively literal. See B. J. Roberts in 
Peake's Commentary on the Bible (rev. ed., London, 1962), 81. The 
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insertion of Herod’s name by Justin is an anachronism and proba- 
bly due to a lapse of memory. 

213. By Justin’s time the LXX had ceased to be used in the 
Synagogue and Greek-speaking Jewish orthodoxy, throughout 
the diaspora, had been supplied with different translations (e.g., 
Aquila and Theodotion) much more subservient to the authority 
of the Hebrew text and acceptable to the Pharisaic scribes and 
rabbis. Justin however knows nothing of this, although his knowl- 
edge of Judaism was by no means slight. 

214. Cf. 1 Apol. 47, 53. In the Dialogue Justin refers to the great 
ewishewar of 152-135 Cr as stillin progress (1.3, 9.3; cf. 16.3, 
40.2, 90.2). Justin’s use of nun in this passage is therefore quite 
loose. The leader of the Jewish revolt is usually called by 
Christians Bar-Cochba. In Eus. Chron. and Jerome Chron. ad ann. 
Abr. 2149 the form of the name is Chochebas; cf. Oros. Hist. adv. 
pag. 7.13. Jerome Adv. Ruf. 3.31 has Barcochabas. Justin agrees 
with Eus. H. E. 4.6 in having Barchochebas. Rabbinical authorities 
refer to him as Bar Cosiba or Ben Cosiba (J. Derenbourg, Essai sur 
histoire et la géographie de la Palestine [Paris, 1867], 423). Both 
Christian and rabbinical names are designations. The Christian 
one distinguished him as the star, or son of the star, with refer- 
ence to Nm 24:17 (R. Akiba, according to Jer. Taanith. 4.68, also 
applied this passage to Bar-Cochba in a Messianic sense). The rab- 
binic designation is a name either derived from the leader’s 
father, or from his name (i.e. the “man of Cosiba”; the rendering 
“deceiver” appears only at a late period). The original name of the 
leader of the revolt remained uncertain until the Discoveries at 
Wadi Murabbaat in 1952 and 1956/9. Several texts written in 
Mishnaic Hebrew call him Simon Bar Cosiba (M. Burrows, More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls [London, 1958], 32-33, and J. T. Milik, 
“Une lettre de simon bar Kokheba,” RB 60 [1953], 276-94), and 
the actual dispatches sent from the leader’s headquarters, made 
public in 1960 by General Yadin, open with the words “from 
Simon Bar Cosiba.” These prove that the late rabbinical tradition 
of the name is correct. During the revolt, however, his name was 
given a Messianic application by the Jews, which became generally 
known to Christians. It was this Messianic aspect of the revolt that 
prevented Christians from joining it—save by apostasy from 
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Christ. Hence they were roughly treated by Bar Cosiba, as Justin 
indicates in this passage; cf. also Eus. Chron. (ed. A. Schoene, vol. 
2 [Berlin, 1875], 168ff. ad ann. Abr. 2149): Qui dux rebellionis 
Iudaeorum erat Chochebas, multos e Christianis diversis supplicits 
affecit, quia nolebant procedere cum illo ad pugnam contra Romanos. 

215. A kerygmatic credal formula that appears to be an expan- 
sion of the shorter Christological formulae in the New 
Testament; cf. particularly Acts 2:14-39 and 10:36-43. By Justin’s 
time these credal formulae were probably beginning to assume a 
more stereotyped form from their use in the baptismal rite— 
although Justin does not refer to this in J Apol. 61. It is significant 
that Justin refers to Jesus, in this formula, as Son of God, as does 
Hippolytus in the baptismal profession in Apost. Trad. 21.15 (c. 
217 c.E.). The old Roman Creed, on the other hand, has “and in 
Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord.” Kaz androumenon 1s peculiar 
to Justin in the credal fragments that have come down from the 
early Church and shows his strong interest in Christ’s earthly life 
and development. 

Zilom Acts UGE: 

217. It is hardly worth trying to refer these to any specific 
prophets as the dates are clearly approximate. Those who are 
adept at numerical predictions might see in the 5,000 years a ref- 
erence to Adam, 3,000 to Abraham, 2,000 to Moses, 1,000 to 
Saul, and 800 to Isaiah. But this is pure conjecture. Justin in gen- 
eral gives high figures for Old Testament chronology—so 1500 
B.C.E. for David in J Apol. 42. But the list in this passage shows his 
fundamental interest in the historical process; see n. 209. 

218. Gn 49:10-11; cf. Dial. 120, where Justin insists that ho 
apokeitat is the correct reading as against the LXX ta apokeimena. 

219. Justin sees a connection between the subjugation of 
Judaea and the birth of Christ, and later between the fall of the 
Jewish State and the death of Christ. 

220. An allusion to Mt 21:2; Mk 11:4; Lk 19:30. Pros ampelon 
dedemenos does not however occur in any of the Gospels nor in 
Dial. 53, where the same passage in Genesis is interpreted in a 
similar way. Justin has a tendency to give sayings, facts, and details 
not found in the Canonical Gospels and it is noticeable that he 
nowhere cites the authority of the Memozrs for these details. F. H. 
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Colson, JTS 23 (1922): 165-66, thinks however that Justin may 
have been misled by the phrase epz tou amphodou in Mk 11:4. He 
points out that Justin heard the Gospels read at the eucharist and 
his ear may have misled him or his informant. Phz. was, in his day, 
sounded as p-h rather than f, and the labiodental d is nearly akin to 
the labial /. It would have been easy for the two words to be con- 
fused. However, this explanation must be treated with reserve in 
the light of Justin’s known tendency to add small details to the 
Canonical account. Most probably this was a gloss of his own sug- 
gested by the Old Testament passage. 

991. Cf. 1 Jn 2:14, 3:9. Rather different from the “seed of the 
Word,” 1.e., a fragmentary knowledge, implanted in every person, 
feterred to 112 Apo, 6.1—3. sec the remarks of Holte, 146 m, 123. 

222. Logical precedence, rather than subordination, is indi- 
cated. However, Justin’s unreflecting phraseology left an unhappy 
legacy to the Church in Christological matters. 

223. Is 11:1, 51:5, combined with Nm 24:17. It is interesting 
that Justin, in J Apol. 31, has mentioned Bar-Cochba to whom Nm 
24:17 was applied by R. Akiba (see n. 214) in a Messianic sense. 
For Justin, Jesus, not Bar-Cochba, is the only true fulfilment of the 
prophecy. It is difficult to see what impact this kind of argument 
would have had on the emperor and more cultured circles. But, 
no doubt, J Apol. was also intended for Christian converts and 
would serve as a kind of shorter Bible. It is likely that apologies 
such as Justin’s were read more by Christians than by those to 
whom they were addressed. 

224. Is 7:14 (Mt 1:23). Justin deals with Jewish objections to the 
Virgin Birth in Dial. 43 and 67. 

225. Remarkably similar to Jn 14:29 although not a direct cita- 
mon; chalsod Apol. 12.10: 

226. Lk 1:31-32; Mt 1:20, 21. A similar combination is found in 
Proto. James 11.2. E. de Strycker, La forme la plus ancienne du 
Protévangile de Jacques (Brussels, 1961), 114. 

227. This refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles mentioned in / 
Apol. 67; Dial. 100-104, 106. 

228. A difficult passage that implies that, for Justin, the Spirit 
and the logos are two names for the same person. Cf. also J Apol. 
33.9, 36.1, where he speaks of the logos inspiring the prophets 
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while elsewhere holding that this was the function of the Spirit. 
However, the coming down of the logos and entry into the womb 
of Mary were central to Justin’s theory of the incarnation and, as 
the traditional account spoke of the Spirit and Power, it may be 
that this provided the impetus to identify them as regards func- 
tion. This, however, does not exclude the belief that the Spirit was 
distinct from the Father and the Son; cf. J Apol. 60.6-7 where 
Justin clearly distinguishes between the logos and the Spirit who, 
although similar in nature, are unequal in rank. In strict logic, 
and with his Middle Platonist idea of God, there is no place in 
Justin’s thought for the Person of the Spirit as the logos carries 
out His functions. But the fact that he has so much to say about 
the Spirit and refers to the traditional formulas shows that he was 
strongly influenced by Christian experience and worship as he 
knew it in the life of the Church; Barnard, 102-06. The belief that 
the miraculous conception was wrought by the divine logos con- 
tinued to be held in the Church until the mid-fourth century; 
Wenig eirane26, CyonDeddo any hil lignes eo 

229. If the reading Mousés (Moses A) is kept, the reference must 
be to I Apol. 32.9-10 where, from the Mosaic passage, it was 
inferred that the logos was the Power of God. Otto however made 
the ingenious, although unlikely, suggestion that hds és (an abbre- 
viation for ésazas) was the original reading, which was later 
changed into Mouses. 

ZoU eC i Apo eG: 

231. Lit. “borne by a god,” i.e., wholly under the influence of a 
deity. 

232. Mi 5:2; Mt 2:6. Justin follows Matthew very closely. 

233. Le., about four miles. 

234. The census returns were no doubt preserved in the Roman 
archives and were probably accessible in Justin’s day. Justin is not 
strictly correct in calling Quirinius “procurator” as he was legatus 
of Syria in 6 C.E. (cf. Lk 2:2) and is known to have conducted a cen- 
sus in Palestine in 6-7 C.E. Jesus was, however, born in the lifetime 
of Herod the Great, who died in 4 B.c.E., and the governors of 
Syria during the closing years of Herod’s reign were C. Sentius 
Saturninus (9-6 B.c.£.) and P. Quintilius Varus (6-4 B.C.E.). 
Josephus is silent about any census in Judaea. It is possible that 
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Augustus in 8 B.C.E. inaugurated the Egyptian system of census— 
taken at fourteen-year intervals, of which there are records from 
20 to 258 c.E. Tert. Adv. Marc. 4.19 mentions the nativity census, 
but gives the name of the governor as Saturninus. It is then possi- 
ble that Luke (and Justin who follows him) was right about the cen- 
sis but he, or his source, made anverror in the mame of the 
governor who conducted it. On the problems concerning the cen- 
sus, see G. B. Caird, The Gospel of St. Luke (London, 1963), 28-29; 
R. E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (London, 1977), 547-56; and 
I. Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke (Exeter, 1978), 100-04. 

235. Le., “up to manhood and into it.” Some editors think there 
is a lacuna at this point. But Justin was not a systematic writer and 
he was led on to the subject of the Cross by the reference to “upon 
his shoulders” in the quotation. What we might have expected 
here (the rest of the kerygma) appears, in fact, in / Apol. 48. 

ZoOas 056. 

POTS 9.2, 58:2. 

2 domes 2 2: NOS: 

239. An example of Justin’s freedom in quotation as only 
“David” uttered the last quotation. 

240. Not found in the Canonical Gospels, although this detail 
appears in a fragment of the Gospel of Peter 6-7 (M. G. Mara, 
Evangile de Piérre [Paris, 1973], 87-89). This is not proof that 
Justin used this Gospel as this may have been a piece of floating 
material perhaps based on Jn 19:13. 

2AlInCi Mi2 73>. 

242. The Acta, also referred to in J Apol. 48.3, was an official 
document. It is however doubtful if Justin knew the Acta now 
extant (E. Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha, trans. R. McL. 
Wilson 1 [London, 1963], 444-70). It has nothing to do with the 
Apocryphal Acts of Pilate. 

243. The tesumony of the Triumphal Entry is cited in a form 
similar to that of Mt 21:5 although including the introductory 
words of Zec 9:9 instead of substituting Is 62:11 for them. Yet 
Justin wrongly ascribes the text to Zephaniah. B. Lindars, New 
Testament Apologetic (London, 1961), 26, acutely points out that the 
opening words of Zec 9:9 are identical with Zep 3:14 (LXX) and 
that the briefer form of Zec 9:9 in Jn 12:15 takes its opening words 
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from Zep 3:16 (M.T.). This suggests that Justin is dealing with a 
pesher text based on a correlation of Zec and Zep. It is unlikely that 
Justin is borrowing directly from Mt 21:5, in view of the differ- 
ences; rather it looks as if he is quoting traditional interpretation 
from memory. He quotes this same testimony in Dial. 53.5, this 
time closer to the LXX, and ascribes it correctly to Zec. This sug- 
gests he had looked it up in his copy of the LXX—no doubt in view 
of the biblical knowledge of Trypho. It is possible that many of 
Justin’s erroneous attributions may have had a previous history in 
the Church’s midrash pesher, e.g., 1 Apol. 51.8ff. (Dn 7:13 ascribed 
to Jeremiah); 53.10ff. (Jer 9:26 ascribed to Isaiah); Dial. 12.2 (Is 
6:10 ascribed to Jeremiah); 14.8 (Zec 12:10 ascribed to Hosea); 
49.2 (Mal 4:5 ascribed to Zechariah). J. S. Sibinga’s work, The Old 
Testament Text of Justin Martyr I. The Pentateuch (Leiden, 1963), and 
O. Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr’s 
Proof-Text Tradition (Leiden, 1987) are of fundamental importance 
for the study of the testimony material in Justin. 

244. The view of prophetic inspiration in this chapter is differ- 
ent from that of Montanus, through whom a voice spoke in the 
first person: “Iam the Lord God Almighty, dwelling in man. It is 
neither angel nor ambassador, but I, God the Father, who am 
come” (Epiph. Pan. Haer. 48.11). In Justin there are no musical 
analogies—the lips of the prophets are not moved as if they were 
musical instruments (cf. Athen. Leg. 7 and 9). Rather, the logos 
inspires the prophets in various ways so that they speak in the per- 
son of God, Christ, and of others, rather as a writer introduces var- 
ious characters into a book. Justin’s idea of prophetic inspiration is 
undeveloped and he should not be accused of Sabellianism. 

Aes Ait, J AVOO, ao. 282), 

246. Cf. 1 Apol. 47, 53. 

way) lis 13 

248. Obvious corruption of prosopou could have occurred from 
the homoioteleuton prosopou tou; Wartelle, 146. I have adopted 
this in the translation although it is not quite certain. Blunt, 57, 
points out that Justin might have used apo as equals apo prosdpou 
after his first use of apo prosdpou at the beginning of this chapter. 

249. Is 66:1. Philo similarly argues that God’s temple is the uni- 
verse (Quaest. in Exod. 2.83-84; Spec. leg. 1.66). The Jewish Sibyl 
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also plays on this theme (Siby. Or. 4.8, 4.24) as does Saint Stephen 
(Acts 7). The Isaiah text was often used in later Christian litera- 
ture (Barn. 16.2; Clem. Alex. Strom. 5.11.74 ff.) and was very popu- 
lar. Justin, however, merely reproduces the quotation without 
drawing out the meaning. 

250. Is 1:11-15 and 58:6, 7. The contention that God has no 
need of sacrifice or fasting—nor any cultic act—was known in 
Hellenistic Judaism (2 Mc 14:35; 3 Mc 2:9) and in the Hellenistic 
world at large, as well as among early Christian writers (Acts 
17:25, Barn. 2.4-3.5; 1 Clement 52.1). The positive emphasis that 
true sacrifice and fasting involved social justice had a long history 
in Judaism (1 Sm 15:22; Ps 50:14-23; Is 1:17; Am 5:24; Mic 6:8)— 
especially in periods when the ‘Temple was in ruins. Justin’s quota- 
tions from Is 1 and 58 were probably brought together before his 
time (Barn. 2.4-36; Iren. Adv. Haer. 4.17.1-4; Clem. Alex. Paed. 
3.12.89-91; Ps.-Greg. Nyssa Test. 12) and may have been part of 
an anthology of testimony material that circulated widely in the 
early Church. R. A. Kraft, The Apostolic Fathers 3 (New York, 
1965), 84-85. 

2a eis 65:2. 

252. Is 50:6-8; cf. Barn. 5.14-6.3. This quotation had a long his- 
tory in Christian apologetic. 

Doses 22:18, IG, amd Ps 5:5. 

254. Ps 22:7,8. 

255. Mt 27:39-43; Mk 15:29-32. 

256. Is 2:3,4; Mic 4:2, 3. 

257. The Twelve are mentioned in the Gospels as having been 
appointed by Jesus (Mk 3:14ff., Mt 10:2ff.; Lk 6:13ff.) and in the 
early chapters of Acts they are called “Apostles.” For a compre- 
hensive, although somewhat one-sided, study of the Twelve see K. 
Lake, “The Twelve and the Apostles,” BC 5.37-59. 

258. Mt 28:19; Acts 6:2. 

259. A familiar quotation from Eur. Hipp. 612 (although the 
last syllable of omdmokfen] should be elided); cf. Aristophanes 
Ran. 101 and Thesmoph. 275 for a burlesque of this. 

260. Justin draws a parallel between military loyalty, which fol- 
lows from the soldier’s oath or sacramentum, and Christian loyalty, 
which follows from the baptismal promises. For the formula 
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“covenanted and enrolled” see Aul. Gell. 16.4. Suet Calg. 15 says 
Gaius added to the oath, neque me liberosque meos cariores habebo 
guam Gaium habeo et sorores eius. Veil sees here a reminiscence of 
Socrates’ argument in Plato Apol. 28, where an analogy is drawn 
between his loyalty to earthly generals and his loyalty to his divine 
commander; Blunt, 60. 

261. This may conceivably contrast the individual locality of 
the soldier with the empire as a whole. But the word is certainly a 
little odd in this context and possibly some corruption of the text 
has occurred, e.g., patridos may have been read for paidon, which 
would fit much better. 

262. Ps 18:2-5; cf. Rom 10:18. Similarly quoted in Dial. 64. 

2035 Cb iGo: 

264. In later Platonism and popular Greek thought the 
demons were intermediate beings who occupied the changeable 
heavens between the earth and the moon. The word was morally 
neutral. Justin had a great interest in the demons—in particular 
the bad demons, which he believed were in evidence in pagan 
worship and mythology and were also an active force hostile to 
Christianity. Here he may see an allusion to the activity of 
demons in the reference to the “nations,” “peoples,” “kings,” and 
“rulers” in the following quotation. O. Skarsaune, “The 
Conversion of Justin Martyr,” Stud. Theol. 30 (1976): 65, holds 
that the source of Justin’s demonology is in Jewish apocalyptic. 

265. Pss 1 and 2 quoted as a single psalm. ‘There is reason to 
believe that there existed a traditional exegesis of Ps 1 well before 
Justin’s time; cf. Barn. 11.6-11. Clem. Alex. (Paed. 3.12.87; Strom. 
2.15.68) was strongly influenced by this psalm—including its link 
with the “Iwo Ways” symbolism. R. A. Kraft, The Apostolic Fathers 
3 (New York 1965), 116. 

266. Justin, and several LXX manuscripts, read kaina (= new) 
for kena (= vain). 

267. Ps 96:1, 2, 4-10 and 1 Chr 16:23, 25-31 quoted with many 
variations from the LXX. These include “images of demons” for 
“demons”; “Father ofthe ages” for “families of the mations 
“receive grace” for “take offerings”; and the addition “from the 
tree.” The latter is known only to later Latin writers. In Dial. 73 
Justin defends the reading “from the tree,” arguing that the Jews 
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have deliberately omitted it. He then quotes Ps 96 fully although as 
in the LXX, perhaps due to collation by a copyist. The several sub- 
stantial variations in Justin’s version seem to preclude the idea that 
they were merely slips of memory and suggest that he knew an edi- 
tion of the psalm, somewhat different from the LXX, which had 
perhaps been modified through liturgical usage. On this see P. 
Prigent, Justin et ’Ancien Testament (Paris, 1964), 174-76. It is inter- 
esting that, according to Eus. H. E. 4.18, Justin edited a Psaltes. 

268. Justin’s chronology is very loose and he gives high figures 
for Old Testament chronology; see n. 217. 

269. This seems the more natural expression and its chronolog- 
ical carelessness is in keeping with Justin’s vagueness. 

270. Cf. 2 Tm 1:10; 2 Clement 14.5. 

271. In this chapter Justin argues against the Stoic idea of “des- 
tiny” or “fate” (heimarmené); cf. 1 Apol. 28 and 2 Apol. 7. Here his 
arguments may be summed up under four heads: 

(a) Fatalism involves renouncing human responsibility and 

moral judgment. 

(b) The fact that people act inconsistently is proof of free will. 

(c) Reason declares an essential difference between right and 

wrong. 

(d) Ineluctable fate decrees the rewards and punishments of 

actions—not the actions themselves. 

Andresen, 184-88, has pointed out that Justin’s arguments 
against Stoic fatalism are markedly similar to those of the Middle 
Platonists Albinus and Apuleius. Albinus in fact devotes a special 
chapter to this question although he argues against Stoic fatalism 
from a metaphysical, rather than an ethical, point of view. It was 
Plutarch, however, who showed the logical fallacy of the Stoic 
position by demonstrating that the concept of individual responsi- 
bility was incompatible with a belief in heimarmené. Justin’s argu- 
ments in this chapter for the objective nature of virtue and 
wickedness would appear to be directed against the Epicureans 
and are also found in Middle Platonism (see n. 202 and references 
given there). So Plutarch affirms that the hezmarmene theory of the 
Stoics leads to a denial of the divine pronoia and he places the 
Stoics alongside Epicurus, the despiser of God (Andresen, 187). 

Justin held firmly to a belief in personal moral freedom for 
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without that the moral structure of the universe would collapse. 
This is a fundamental idea in Greek ethics from the time of 
Aristotle and was taken over by the Middle Platonists; M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa 2 (Gottingen, 1949), 69-80. Justin did not believe in 
inherited guilt or original sin. Adam’s transgression for him 
marked the origin of human sin but not the cause of it during his- 
tory (Dial. 88)—a view close to that of rabbinic Judaism; cf. Weber, 
Jiidische Theologie 224, 239ff. (quoted by Goodenough, 229). 
Justin is very close to both popular Judaism and Middle Platonism 
in his conviction that personal responsibility lies solely in one’s 
power of choice and that all persons are endowed with ability to 
choose the good if they so wish. However much we should like to 
accept this optimistic theory of personal moral freedom, 
Christian experience throughout the ages is a witness to its lack of 
depth. Sin goes far deeper than Justin would allow (cf. Rom 7). 

He had an insufficient perception of the delicate interaction 
between divine grace and human free will. Barnard, 114-17. 

272. Aristotle Rhet. 1.10, where the former word is vindictive, 
the latter corrective. 

273. Apophainoimetha—a conditional optative. 

274. A repetition from J Apol. 28.4. 

275. Dt 30:15, 19. It is significant that Justin states that this was 
addressed to Adam, the first-formed man, whereas the original 
context has to the Jewish people. It is possible that Justin is con- 
fusing the text with Gn 2:16, 17 although more likely that he is 
interpreting the passage from a Middle Platonist standpoint, 1.e., 
personal moral responsibility lies in one’s power of choice, which 
Adam, like all other persons, possessed. 

276. Is 1:16-20 again interpreted from the Sitz-im-Leben of 
Middle Platonism. 

277. Quoted by Clem. Alex. Protr. 10.95. 

278. Richardson, 270, renders “destroys.” The contrast is, how- 
ever, between the quick action of the sword and the more gradual 
process of “devouring” and it seems more natural to translate 
apallassousés with Maran (PG 6.393-96) as “let go,” “release.” 

279. Rep. 10.617 E. This Platonic passage played a significant 
role in Middle Platonism in connection with the theory of 
heimarmené (Andresen, 188). 
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280. The belief that Plato and the Greek philosophers were 
dependent on Moses was first stated by Aristobulus, a Jewish peri- 
patetic philosopher, who wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch 
addressed to Ptolemy Philometor c. 160-150 B.c.£. (fragments in 
Eus. Praep. Evang. 7.14, 8.10, 13.12, and Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.342, 
5.595, 6.632). Aristobulus held that there was an ancient transla- 
tion of the torah into Greek, which the most celebrated of the 
Greek poets and philosophers knew. He provided a number of 
spurious quotations from these writers, a path that others were 
later to follow. Indeed the remote antiquity of Moses became a 
theme of apologetic in the hellenistic synagogues. At the begin- 
ning of the second century Josephus, in his contra Apion, provided 
elaborate calculations to prove the dependence of the Greeks on 
the Jews. Likewise, Philo’s massive expositions of the Pentateuch 
presupposed that Plato and the Greek philosophers were depen- 
dent on Moses. Evidence for this was found in the belief that Plato 
had at one time visited Egypt (Cic. De Fin. 5.29, 87; Plutarch, De 
Iside 10, 354 E inter alia) and perhaps had read a copy of the 
Pentateuch there (Orig. C. Cels. 4.39). On the whole subject see J. 
Kerschensteiner, Platon und der Orient (Munich, 1951), and A. J. 
Droge, Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History 
of Culture (Tubingen, 1989). The pagan philosopher Celsus, who 
wrote his “7rue Word” somewhere between 177 and 180, argued 
against the Jewish and Christian view of a particularity in the 
divine providence. For him the “true” doctrine, of the greatest 
antiquity, had always been maintained by the wisest nations, 
cities, and persons. There was no chosen race, for each race and 
species had its part to play (Orig. C. Cels. 6.9-10, 42, 80; 7.28, 45, 
58). Justin, however, will have none of this and argues, with Jewish 
precedent, for the priority of Moses, the Pentateuch, and the 
Prophets as the source of intimations of Christian truth in the 
Greek philosophers and poets. 

281. A reference to the myth in the Phaedrus. 

282. Justin develops this at length in 2 Apol. 8, 13. 

283. An awkward sentence. I have read par autou for par auton 
(Otto, 124; Goodspeed, 57) and par auton (AB) as this gives a bet- 
ter sense, 1.e., we receive from God according to our actions. 

284. Cf. 1 Apol. 20 (n. 142). The reference here is to the Roman 
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law against divination of coming political events by private per- 
sons, and the periodic restrictions on Jewish proselytism. 
Richardson, 271. 

295. Cf. Mie2e33=41, 25:14=23: 

286. With most commentators, I have taken this in the sense of 
“keep in heaven.” But in 2 Thes 2:6-7 the word means “restrain” 
and Justin may possibly be alluding to this text. 

287. Cf. 1 Apol. 28.2 and 2 Apol. 7.1. There is, however, no sug- 
gestion that Justin is troubled by the nonarrival of the second 
advent. 

288. Ps 110:1-3; cfaMt 22:44; Acts 2:34, 35; 1 Cor 15:25; Heb 
1:13, 10:12, 13. This psalm was given a Messianic application in 
late and rabbinic Judaism (see the Excursus in H. L. Strack and P. 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrash, 4 |[Munich, 1922-1961], 452-65) and became one of the 
primary testimonia of the early Church being applied to the exalta- 
tion and heavenly session of Jesus Christ. On the theological 
implications of Ps 110 see J. Daniélou, “La Session a la droite du 
Pere,” in Studia Evangelica (Berlin, 1959), 689-98, and B. Lindars, 
New Testament Apologetic (London, 1961), 45-51, who argues that 
Ps 110:1 was originally a comment on Ps 16:11. Ps 110:3, quoted 
here by Justin, later played a great part in the Arian controversy. 

289. Justin was conscious of the growing strength of the 
Church in his day, which, he believed, derived from the mission 
oteihe Aposiles; ct. | Apol. 1, 25, 32, 40, 53, bo inter alia. 

ZOOn ie ADO aa. o: 

291. Certainly a round figure. A. Ehrhardt, “Justin Martyr’s 
Two Apologies,” J/EH 4 (1953):12, on the basis of a study of the 
political history of the period, argues unnecessarily for 150 C.E. as 
not only the terminus a quo, but also very nearly the terminus ante 
quem, of I Apol., n. 205. On Cyrenius (Quirinius) and the difficult 
problems associated with the census (Lk 2:1-2), see the judicious 
article of G. Ogg, “The Quirinius Question Today,” Expository 
Times, May 1968, 231-36. 

292. Cf. Lysias, 99.40. 

293. Justin discusses the objection that if Christ was not born 
until the beginning of our time, how can those who lived on earth 
before Him be accountable to Him? He meets this objection by 
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referring to Christ’s preexistence and the fact that He is the logos 
and therefore before all people. 

294. This passage has usually been interpreted as referring to 
Christians before Christ, i.e., the whole of pre-Christian humanity 
partook of the logos, which in its entirety is Christ. The passage 
has been connected with the logos spermatikos of 2 Apol. 8, 10, 13. 
Recently, however, several notable studies have examined afresh 
Justin’s references to the logos and seeds of the logos and greater 
precision has been obtained. See Holte, 142 (as against Andresen, 
170), who argues that this passage is not to be placed on the same 
level as those referring to the logos spermatikos. Nevertheless, as 
J. H. Waszink, “Bemerkungen zu Justins Lehre vom Logos 
Spermatikos,” Mullus: Festschrift Theodor Klauser (Munster, 1964), 
388, points out, it has its significance for an understanding of the 
way in which Justin’s statements hang together. As against Holte, 
146, it would seem that Justin did assert the presence in man of 
part of the logos; i.e., when the pre-Christian philosophers and 
poets took seeds, i.e., parts of truth, from the prophets they 
received a part of the truth, which was then completely revealed 
in Jesus Christ. What they received was equivalent to a natural rev- 
elation. For a fuller discussion see 2 Apol. n. 71. 

295. On Justin’s reverence for Socrates, see 1 Apol. 5 and n. 31. 
Heraclitus was the first Greek philosopher to give the logos theory 
a central place in his system. Logos, for him, was the original fire 
from which the whole of existence originated through organic 
development. The Stoics developed this idea in their monistic sys- 
tems; M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 1 (Gottingen, 1948), 68, 160. It was a 
Heraclitic-Stoic idea that human reason was only a part (metoche of 
the original logos [on metoché as a terminus technicus in Heraclitus 
see H. Hanse, “Gott haben” in der Antike und im frithen Christentum 
(Berlin, 1939), 41]). It is therefore possible that Justin named 
Heraclitus as the supreme example, with Socrates, of those who 
partook of the logos because of these facts. 

296. On the term barbarian see n. 33. Ananias, Asarias, and 
Misael are the names of the three holy children of Dn 1:7 in its 
apocryphal supplement. Skarsaune, “The Conversion of Justin 
Martyr,” Stud. Theol. 30 (1976): 64-65 notes that the uniting fea- 
ture of the names Socrates, Heraclitus, Abraham, Ananias, 
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Azarias, Misael, and Elias is that they all denounced idolatry and 
therefore, in Justin’s eyes, were persecuted or even martyred by 
demons and pseudo-gods and their worshipers. 

297. Achristoi. Perhaps a hint of the same play on words as in J 
Apol. 4; n. 22. 

298 As G4 10-12. 

eM ths lors ee Ze ills), oso, 

300. Cf. Dial. 16. A reference to Hadrian’s edict prohibiting 
Jews from entering Jerusalem after its destruction at the end of 
the Bar-Cochba revolt of 132-135 c.E. No Jew was allowed to set 
foot in the city soon rebuilt as Aelia Capitolina, on pain of death, 
except on one day of the year when they were allowed to look at 
the city from afar (Tert. Adv. Iudaeos 13; Eus. H. FE. 4.6). At the 
south gate of the city the figure of a swine is said to have been 
engraved (Jerome Chron. ad ann. Abr. 2152). Judaea was also rav- 
aged and no mercy shown to the pitiful Jewish prisoners who 
were sold in large numbers in the slave markets of the near East. 
For the Jews the war of 132-135 was an immense tragedy, for not 
only had almost all the Jewish settlements been wiped out but the 
teaching and practice of Judaism became a capital crime (“Why 
are you being taken to the execution block?” one is asked. “For 
circumcising my son,” he replies—“Why are you being cast into 
the flames?” another is asked. “For studying torah,” he replies. 
“Why are you being crucified?” a third is asked. “For eating 
unleavened bread,” he replies. “Why have you been sentenced to 
a hundred lashes?” still another is asked. “For conducting the cer- 
emony of Palms,” he replies—Mekilta Bahodesh 6.2 in J. Z. 
Lauterbach, Mekilia di Rabbi Ishmael, 3 vols. |Philadelphia, 
1933-1935]: 2.247). An eminent Jewish authority gives it as his 
considered opinion that had Hadrian remained much longer on 
the throne, Palestinian Jewry could not have recovered from the 
blows it had received; J. Goldin, “The Period of the Talmud,” in 
The Jews, Their History, Culture and Religion, ed. L. Finkelstein 1 
(New York, 1949), 155. On Hadrian’s edict, M. Simon, Verus Israel 
(Paris, 1964), 52-74, has some pertinent remarks. 

301. Is35:556; ch. Me wl:5. 

302, Ci. 1 Agel 35.9 amdin, 242. 

303. The term ho dikaios appears to have belonged to the 
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archaic terminology of the Palestinian Church and the earliest 
Jerusalem apostolic kerygma (V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus 
[London, MacMillan, 1953], 80-93). The title, however, passed 
out of use in the early Church—possibly because of the Qumran 
sect’s veneration for its founder, the Teacher of Righteousness (so 
C. S.C. Williams, Acts of the Apostles [London, 1957], 78). More 
probably, the Christian disuse of the title was a natural result of 
the spread of the Christian mission into the Graeco-Roman world 
when the Person of Christ came to be interpreted in different cat- 
egories of thought, such as Son of God and logos. In the event 
dikaios, according to Hegesippus (Eus. H. E. 2.23-24), came to be 
applied to James the Lord’s brother in a nonmessianic sense. In 
early Christian literature prior to the mid-second century, ho 
dikaios is used as a title only in Barn. 6.7 (a direct quotation from 
Is 3:9-10 [LXX]) and by Justin in several passages (Dial. 136.4 in 
the same Is quotation as in Barnabas; Dial. 16.4 in a passage that 
speaks of the cursing of Christians in the synagogue—where it cer- 
tainly belongs to the conflict with Judaism—although Is 57:1-2 is 
quoted; 1 Apol. 51; and in this passage where it also occurs in a 
quotation from Is 57:1, 2). It would seem that the adoption of this 
archaic testimonium by the writer of Barnabas and by Justin was 
the result of the challenge presented to the Church by a resurgent 
Judaism. See further L. W. Barnard, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers 
and their Background (Oxford, 1966), 68-69. 

304. Is 67:1, 2. In Dial. 97 and 118 Justin quotes the phrase “His 
burial is taken away from [our] midst” as a prophecy of Christ’s res- 
urrection, but here he takes it as referring solely to His death—one 
example of his tendency to quote passages in different ways. 

305. Is 65:1-3. 

306. Cf. Acts 13:27, 48. 

307. Cf. 1 Apol. 14.2 and n. 82. 

UG. Ils 220. 

309. Is 53:12, perhaps here from memory, also quoted in J 
pol ple 

310. Is 52:13-53:8. Justin may have understood the last sen- 
tence as meaning “lifted up” or “exalted,” rather than “taken 
away’; 1.e., the Cross was His exaltation; cf. Jn 12:32 and the simi- 
lar idea in J Apol. 41.4. | 
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S11 Cf. Zee 13:7, Mt 26:31) Inga) 0G |mstinesays tnaruhic 
Apostles, after the resurrection, repented of their desertion of 
Him during the passion. Justin’s statements in this passage are an 
elaboration of the account in the Canonical Gospels and Acts and 
it is unnecessary to bring in the Gospel of Peter 26, 27, 59, where 
the grief and desertion of the Twelve are referred to. 

312. Is 53:8-12. 

313. Ps 24:7, 8. 

314. The quotation is mainly taken from Dn 7:13, not 
Jeremiah, with words from Zec 14:5 attached (cf. Mt 24:30, 25:31; 
Mk 14:62). It is correctly ascribed in Dial. 76. It is possible that the 
incorrect ascription here, together with others in Justin’s works, 
may have had a previous history in the Church’s midrash pesher 
tradition. See further B. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic 
(London, 1961), 26. 

315. This is a favorite theme of Justin, which he refers to con- 
Sievomllhy (Ce engi 4 ore ad A) UU ILaioier Giag) a IOS 2 eS: 
Coming had already happened in the incarnation when Christ 
came as a dishonored and suffering man—the Second Coming, in 
the future, will reveal Him in glory with the angelic host. Justin 
significantly uses the word parousia twenty-nine times while the 
only other occurrence of the word in the Greek apologists is 
Tatian Orat. 39.3. This belief in the two comings of Christ is thor- 
oughly biblical and Justin preserves the tension found in the New 
Testament between the already and the not yet, that is, between 
realized and futurist eschatology. The fact that he supports this 
belief with much fanciful exegesis and quotes Old Testament 
proof-texts that sometimes appear to have been picked at random 
should not blind us to his fundamentally biblical outlook. 

olen IMG eee et evi Ike) 2s 

ol 7. EZ372/, eels 45223. 

318. Is 64:24 (cf. Mk 9:48). The LXX text of Is has teleutésez, 
while Mark has teleuta. Justin, however, has pauthésetai here as in 
Dial. 140. In Dial. 44, however, he quotes the passage with éeleute- 
set. This suggests that he was, on occasion, quoting inaccurately 
from memory. 

319. A composite quotation from Is 43:5, 6 (cf. the four winds 
in Zec 2-6): Zee 1210-12 (er. fin 19237) al as tole Seale le 
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This cento of Old Testament passages may have been brought 
together before Justin’s time. 

320. Mt 13:9, 13-15. 

DA ll, seein, Mller: 

322. Justin speaks of the diffusion of Christianity in his day in 
strong though general terms; cf. J Apol. 1, 25, 32, 40, 56; 2 Apol. 
10; Dial. 42. In a passage in Dial. 117 he says, “There is not a sin- 
ele race of human beings, barbarians, Greeks, or whatever name 
you please to call them, nomads or vagrants or herdsmen living in 
tents, where prayers through the name of Jesus the crucified are 
not offered up to the Father and Maker of the Universe.” Justin’s 
statement here that the Gentile Christians outnumbered the 
Jewish and Samaritan Christians accords with a similar statement 
in 2 Clement 2.3, which perhaps comes from the same period as 
Justin. Notwithstanding some exaggeration, this language would 
have sounded hollow unless the Church had already adapted itself 
to races within and beyond the confines of the empire. It is inter- 
esting that Justin joins the Samaritans so closely with the Jews— 
perhaps in the light of his birthplace—although nothing in his 
writings suggests that he was familiar with Samaritan traditions or 
religion. 

323. Is 54:1 (cf. Gal 4:27). 

De Neer 

225 Giel o: 

326. A reference to the destruction of the Jewish war of 
132-135. See nn. 299 and 300. 

327. Jr 9:26 wrongly ascribed to Is. This erroneous attribution 
may have had a previous history in the Church’s mzdrash pesher. In 
Dial. 28 Justin quotes it again in a cento of quotations from 
Jeremiah. 

328. F. H. Colson, “Notes on Justin Martyr, Apology I,” /7S 23 
(1922): 164, finds here a reference to the grammatici, the literary 
men, many of whom were schoolmasters who popularized Greek 
mythology; see / Apol. 21, 23 and nn. 158 and 170. Against them 
Justin seeks to prove that the heathen myths are really the work of 
demons. 

329. Gn 49:10, 11. In Dial. 52 Justin again quotes this passage 
but adds the next clause “and the foal of his ass to the tendril of 
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the vine,” after “binding his foal to the vine” which Justin omits 
here. Such omissions are frequently found in his works and sug- 
gest that Justin, who was a somewhat rambling writer, often 
quoted from memory. A. Harnack, Brot und Wasser, die eucharis- 
tichen Elemente bei Justin, TU 7.2 (Leipzig, 1891), 115-44, sought 
to show that in Justin’s day the eucharist was celebrated with 
bread and water only—no wine being used. Harnack placed great 
emphasis on Justin’s references to the Blessings of Judah (Gn 
49:8-12), which he comments on five times without allusions to 
the eucharist (Dial. 51, 54, 63, 76, and this passage here in J 
Apol.). Harnack thought that if wine had been used in the 
eucharist Justin would have drawn a parallel between the 
eucharist and the reference to wine in Gn 49:11. This would, how- 
ever, be convincing only if other Christian writers had used this 
text as a type of the Christian rite. But Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Hippolytus, and Origen all quote the Blessing of 
Judah without connecting it with the eucharist. There are more- 
over other reasons for rejecting Harnack’s theory; Barnard, 
177-79. 

330. Oinon A; Otto, 146-47; Bayer, 55, and many other com- 
mentators emend to onon (an ass) on the grounds that Justin’s 
argument requires this. ‘The corruption to oinon would have then 
been easy, as Dionysus was the god of wine—although the ass was 
also sacred in the Dionysian mysteries; cf. Pliny N. H. 24.1: “Ferulae 
asimis gratissimo sunt in pabulo, ceteris uero tumentis praesentaneo 
ueneno, qua de causa id animal Libero Patri assignatur, cur et ferula.” 
However, as Justin develops the subject of the foal later on in this 
chapter, it may be doubted if a change to onon here carries convic- 
tion. Moreover, it may be significant that in Dial. 69, where the 
same idea occurs, oinon goes more naturally with parapherosin. I 
have therefore with Wartelle 172, retained oinon in translating this 
passage. 

331. Cf. 1 Apol. 21 and nn. 150-55. 

332. Le., not on horseback. The reference is to Is 7:14, quoted 
in I Apol. 33.1, which has no bearing on the doctrine of the 
Ascension. 


S00. Rs 9-5. 
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oo ei elo andar 150 vontAsclepms) and ne l52(on 
Treracles) 

335. In I Apol. 35 and the passage Is 9:6. 

336. The following passage, in which prefigurations of the Cross 
are seen in the mast of a ship, in peasants’ and artisans’ tools, in 
the human nose, and in the standards of emperors, seems to owe 
something, in its background, to Middle Platonism. The Cross is, 
for Justin, the symbol of that power of the logos which, as a cosmic 
principle, ensures the unity of the cosmos enabling its constituent 
elements to be governed and to be interrelated. So Albinus, the 
Middle Platonist teacher, speaks of the world-soul stretched 
throughout the whole cosmos, which it binds and holds together 
(Didask. 14). Atticus likewise observes that the Universe “could not 
be administered rationally and harmoniously unless there were 
some soulful power which permeates the whole universe and holds 
and binds everything together” (Eus. Praep. Evang. 15.123). Atticus 
means the world-soul of Plato. Here too we have, as in Justin, the 
idea of “government” or “administration” (dioikeisthaz) of the cos- 
mos. At the same time, the world-soul is identified by Atticus with 
the logos, the world-reason. Atticus continues, in the next sen- 
tence, that it would be foolish to assume that the good Creator pre- 
served the Universe through the logos if he did not “bind and join 
it together through the fellowship (koindnia) of a similar princi- 
ple.” As with Justin, the concept of koindnia is interpreted in a cos- 
mological sense. Moreover, it is significant that the concept of 
form (schéma) played a major part in the cosmological speculations 
of the Middle Platonists. The “forms” belong to the structure of 
things through which God, at the creation, shaped and formed 
unordered matter. Justin, in this chapter, appears to develop lines 
of thought already known in the Middle Platonism of his time— 
particularly in Plutarch and Atticus. He uses these speculations to 
give the figure of the logos a cosmological significance and to jus- 
tify his theory that Christianity is already adumbrated in the cos- 
mos, often unknown to men and women. On this see E. F. Osborn, 
Justin Martyr (Tubingen, 1973), 53. 

337. Le., the Cross. The metaphor of tropaion (token or trophy 
of victory)—on which see n. 341—is frequently found in early 
Christian hymns and it seems likely that the word was already 
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familiar in Justin’s day; cf. Tert. Apol. 16; Minuc. Felix Oct. 29. 
Richardson, 278, hazards the suggestion that sailors, in Justin’s 
time, may have called the main mast the “trophy,” which sug- 
gested to him an allusion to the victory of the Cross. But this is 
pure speculation. On this symbol, see J. Daniélou, Les symboles 
chrétiens primitifs (Paris, 1961), 98-101. 

338. Albinus, the Middle Platonist, points out that the head, 
being located at the highest point, has a “form” (schéma) “which 
imitates the forms of the universe”; Andresen, 193-94. Muxdtera 
(“nose”) is rare in the singular but used in the plural for “nostrils.” 

339. Lam 4:20. The LXX however omits pro and possibly Justin 
may have been influenced by Dt 28:66. The idea is that as the 
nose, which is at right angles to the brow (and therefore cross- 
shaped), is necessary for breath, so the crucified Christ is the 
breath of our souls. 

340. The most ancient Roman standard was a handful of straw 
fixed to the top of a spear or pole. The straw was soon replaced by 
figures of animals such as the eagle, wolf, minotaur, horse, and 
bear—corresponding to the five divisions of the Roman army. 
Later (from 104 B.c.£.) the eagle (aquila) alone was retained on 
standards made of silver or bronze with expanded wings. Under 
the later emperors the eagle was carried with the legions and its 
standard came to be called aguila. At the same time each cohort 
had, for its own ensign, the serpent or dragon woven on a square 
piece of cloth and elevated on a gilt staff, to which a cross-bar was 
adapted for the purpose and carried by the draconarius. The stan- 
dards of cohorts came to be called signa. The standard of the cav- 
alry (vexillum) was a square piece of cloth expanded on a cross and 
surmounted by a figure. Thus Justin would have no difficulty in 
seeing the figure of the Cross on Roman standards carried in state 
processions—a striking foreshadowing of Constantine’s labarum. 

341. The tropaeum was a sign and memorial of victory, origi- 
nally erected on the field of battle. These usually consisted of cap- 
tured arms, shields, helmets, etc., hung on a pole or tree on which 
were recorded the names of victors and vanquished. Often a 
tropaeum would be erected at Rome, rather than on the field of 
battle (so the trophies raised by Marius to commemorate his vic- 
tories over Jugurtha and the Cimbri and Teutoni, which were cast 
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down by Sulla and restored by Julius Caesar, must have been in 
the city). Trophies were also carried in triumphal processions, as 
Justin indicates. 

342. This could refer to the heads of the emperors, which were 
placed under the eagles of legions carried in processions—in which 
case epi toutor to schémati would be almost equivalent to “upon a 
cruciform standard.” However, Justin refers to the images of 
deceased, not reigning, emperors, which may refer to their erec- 
tion in temples or to pictures of emperors’ apotheoses, in which 
they were represented as being carried to heaven by an eagle. 

343. Many inscriptions exist extolling the deification of the 
Caesars; cf. W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones Selectae 
2 (Leipzig, 1895), 366, for the feeling of the commune of Asia 
toward the cult of Augustus. Cf. Minuc. Felix Oct. 29—a passage 
closely resembling Justin. 

344. In I Apol. 26; see nn. 179-83 for Simon and Menander and 
the question of Simon’s statue—referred to again in this chapter. 

345. As in the dedication to the Apology, see n. 3. 

S10) Cla hecdesi:). 

347. Justin alludes, somewhat cryptically, in this chapter to the 
“failure of nerve” (Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion 
[London, 1935], 123) and “taedium vitae,” which expressed the 
real spiritual and moral condition of the empire in the mid-sec- 
ond century and which is eloquently expressed in so many funeral 
inscriptions (although it is worth remembering Dr. Johnson’s epi- 
gram “in lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon his oath”; see 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. B. Hill 2 [Oxford, 1934], 407). 
Nevertheless, there are too many references in the literature of 
the period to the poor moral state of Roman society to doubt its 
main truth. Horace (Od. 3.6) declared that the decay of family life 
was the fountainhead of all the sorrows of Rome (cf. Tert. Apol. 
6). Another disquieting sign, an unmistakable symptom of a dying 
society, was a growing unwillingness to accept the responsibilities 
of parenthood (see L. E. Elliott-Binns, The Beginnings of Western 
Christendom |[London, 1948], 41-47). Justin was sensitive to the 
depravity and moral impotence of much of the Graeco-Roman 
world of his day. 

Sl cmCimniatorvo!. 4 Ditorthesaimendea 
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350. Justin alludes to the rapid spread of the Marcionite 
Church within a few years of the beginning of Marcion’s activity 
in Rome; n. 185. 

o5 le, Cialingl Ol 

352. I.e., demonic activity fixes men and women in degraded 
servility rather than raising them to God. Justin was very con- 
scious of the all-embracing activity of evil demons who prompt 
heretics to pervert the knowledge of the true way as revealed in 
Christ (Dial. 82.3). Yet, in his view, the activity of the demonic 
host was not beyond control. Their power had been broken by 
the coming of Christ, symbolized by the coming of the Magi to 
the infant Christ (2 Apol. 6.6; Dial. 76.6; 85.1, 2; 111.2). This is an 
omen of their final overthrow at the Second Coming of Christ. 

353. Hupekkrouontes = “subtly cause to wander” or “trip up”—an 
unusual word found only in Justin. Ekkrouo.is, however, very com- 
mon in the sense of “frustrate,” “put off,” “hiss” (an actor off the 
stage) and the addition of hupo is quite intelligible. 

354. Cf. 1 Apol. 10 and n. 52. There is no suggestion in this pas- 
sage that Justin is criticizing the Platonic doctrine of the eternity 
of matter (Tim. 30, 51, 53, 69, etc.) although several commenta- 
tors have maintained this (e.g., J. M. Pfattisch, Der Einfluss Platos 
auf die Theologie Justins des Mdrtyrers |Paderborn, 1910], 96-100). 
Justin, in fact, mentions formless matter only (cf. Wisd. of Sol. 
11:17) in order to emphasize that it was accepted by Moses in Gn 
1:1-3, and that, for both Moses and Plato, God had brought the 
Universe into existence by working on, and changing, formless 
matter. It is idle to speculate how Justin interpreted Gn 1:1. He is 
content to accept the text as it stands and to see in it no conflict 
with the teaching he had received from Middle Platonism 
(Andresen, 165). His rather nonspeculative approach may be due, 
as Goodenough, 211, suggests, to the fact that he did not connect 
the origin of evil with that of matter. In this he is at one with cer- 
tain circles in Palestinian Judaism—cf. R. Josh. b. Chananja (see 
Weber, /tdische Theologie, 200-09), rather than with diaspora 
Judaism and Gnosticism, where this question was eagerly dis- 
cussed. Justin believed that the purpose of the creation was good 
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and for the benefit of the human race (2 Apol. 4.2). A creation ex 
nihilo does not come within his purview. 

355. Cf. Hesiod Theog. 123. The reference may be to “dark- 
ness” in the above quotation from Gn 1:1-3 or to Dt 32:22 quoted 
in 1 Apol. 60. It is, however, quite possible that Justin intended to 
connect “Erebus” with the Hebrew word ‘erev (“evening”) of the 
days of the creation, which occurs in Gn 1:5. 

356. It is usual to interpret phusiologoumenon (lit. “physiologi- 
cal”) in the sense of the technical terminology of Stoic natural phi- 
losophy. On this view Justin would find in this passage from Plato 
a speculative nature-allegory about the Son of God. However (as 
Andresen, 189, points out), phusiologein is given a different mean- 
ing in Middle Platonism. So Atticus, in his criticism of the 
Aristotelian theory of the fifth element, claims that the student of 
nature should restrict his investigation to the empirical aspects 
(Eus. Praep. Evang. 15.7.1). According to Atticus, this is what Plato 
did when he spoke of only four elements in the Timaeus. The 
Middle Platonists interpreted the Timaeus quite literally as a basis 
for their “orthodox” Platonism. As Justin is strongly influenced by 
Middle Platonism elsewhere, it seems likely that here he means 
that Plato did not speak allegorically in the Timaeus, but quite lit- 
erally, about the Son of God. 

357. Most exegetes refer to Plato Tim. 36 B/C where there is 
the idea of a cruciform distribution of the anima mundi in the 
Universe. However, it is possible Justin has combined this with 
Tim. 34 A/B, where Plato states that the anima mundi was 
extended throughout the whole by the Demiurge. This may 
explain why the quotation has a masculine object (auton) and not 
a feminine one (viz., the world-soul) as would have been expected 
from Tim. 36 B/C. 

358. A very loose quotation of Nm 21:6-9 (cf. Wisd. of Sol. 
16:5-8 and Jn 3:14). This incident was discussed in late Judaism 
(Mishna Rosh ha-Shana 3.8, ET, H. Danby, The Mishna [Oxford, 
1933], 192, although this has nothing about Moses holding up a 
cross; Mekilta, Amalek 1, an early midrash on Exodus, corresponds 
closely with the Mishna; text and translation in J. Z. Lauterbach, 
Mekilta di Rabbi Ishmael, 3 vols. [Philadelphia, 1933-1935]). This 
incident illustrates dependence on God, not on magic. Cf. also 
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Philo Leg. All. 2.71-81 and Agric. 94-98. The brazen serpent 
episode proved embarrassing to Hellenistic Judaism (it is ignored 
by Josephus in his Anéequitzes). Christian authors saw in it a type of 
the Cross (so Barn. 12.6-7; Dial. 94; cf. Tert. Adv. Iudaeos 10). 
Justin here reflects a topic of discussion in late Judaism rather 
than direct dependence on Jn 3:14 or Barn. 12.6-7. But his main 
emphasis is on salvation wrought by the Cross, which he finds 
prefigured in Moses’ act (cf. the “hope” of Barn. 12.7). From 
Moses, Plato obtained his idea of the Son of God placed like a Chi 
in the Universe although he did not realize at the time that Chi 
was the figure of a cross. 

359. The expression “first God” is found nowhere else in Justin 
nor is it taken directly from the Timaeus. On the other hand, in 
Middle Platonism it was quite usual to apply the idea of the “first 
God” to the Demiurge of the Timaeus; thus Albinus Didask. 10 
held that God (ho protos nous) is unmoved (and is to be equated 
with the Demiurge of Plato) and operates through a lower nous or 
world-soul that, although not produced by God, is yet moved by 
Him. So for Albinus the first God and Demuurge is the cause of all 
being ordering the nous of the Universe. This Middle Platonist 
conception is undoubtedly the source of Justin’s belief. And the 
same is true of the conception of “the Power” next to the “first 
God” = the logos who is placed Chi-wise in the Universe and so 
adumbrates the form of the Cross; cf. Deal. 105 where the logos is 
the dunamis who is begotten from the Father in a special way and 
later becomes man in the Incarnation. For Justin the word 
dunamis, as applied to Christ, is the cosmological power that is 
effective everywhere in the Universe. A similar meaning is found 
in Middle Platonism; cf. Atticus (Eus. Praep. Evang. 15.12.1) who 
says that Plato attributed to the Creator a “power” through which 
He created the cosmos, which previously did not exist. And this 
power is the anima mundi of the Timaeus as we learn from a fur- 
ther fragment of his attack on the Peripatetics. Cf. also Apuleius 
of Madaurus De Plat. 1.9 for a similar idea. 

360. Justin clearly distinguishes between the logos and the 
Spirit, who, although similar in nature, are unequal in rank or 
order; cf. J Apol. 13.3 and n. 77. There is, however, no suggestion 
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of degrees of subordination within the Godhead. Justin’s is the lan- 
guage of Christian experience rather than of doctrinal definition. 

361. Ps.-Plato Epist. 2.31 E (with singular and plural reversed)— 
a very obscure passage to which Justin hardly brings clarity. 

362. Dt 32:33. Justin now passes to Stoic ideas. 

363. Peron; lit. “maimed” and more generally “infirm.” In Dial. 
69 the meaning “blind” is certain and this meaning seems proba- 
ble here as Justin is carrying on the idea of those who have lost the 
power of reading; “maimed” or “infirm” would be less appropri- 
atenmelnisicasethan blind.” Gi, 1 Apol. 22vandain 165. 

p 354 Cr liCom2-5. . 

365. Justin now passes to an account of the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the eucharist that is the fullest description we possess of 
the second-century rites. Indeed, apart from the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus of Rome, his is the most detailed account 
to come down from pre-Nicene times. This is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that the Apology was intended also for a 
non-Christian public. Justin perhaps wished to emphasize the 
harmlessness of the Christian rites—that is why he introduces his 
account almost incidentally. However, the figure of Moses, which 
is prominent in J Apol. 59-60 (just before the description of bap- 
tism) and in 62-64 (between the baptism and the baptismal- 
eucharist), suggests that the position of these chapters may not be 
fortuitous. The mysteries of Genesis and Exodus formed part of 
the baptismal ritual from the beginning for in baptism Egypt is 
left behind and the land of promise entered. It is also significant 
that Justin uses the technical terminology of the Church in his 
description of both dominical sacraments and assumes that, with 
a suitable exposition, this will be intelligible. Justin knew nothing 
of a doctrine of reserve (disczplina arcanz). 

366. Lit. “act wrongly”; the middle form is occasionally found 
but not the active. With Blunt, 90, I have taken it as directly transi- 
tive “to falsify something.” 

367. This presupposes a period of prebaptismal instruction cul- 
minating in fasting and prayer, as in Did. 7.The catechumenate 
received definite form c. 200 c.E., and for its introduction in Rome 
see B. Capelle, “L’introduction du catéchuménat a Rome,” RTAM 
5 (1933): 129-54. Traces of baptismal forms of instruction have, 
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however, been found behind the New Testament Epistles (E. G. 
Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter [London, 1946], 363-466) and 
by Justin’s day the method of preparation of catechumens may 
well have been systematized, although he does not specify the 
period of instruction. It is probably significant that Justin speaks in 
the plural of both witnesses and baptized—we teach, many are 
instructed, we pray and fast with them, they are brought by us, they 
receive washing in water. This could refer to a collective baptism at 
the Pascha that commemorated, in the pre-Nicene period, the 
whole complex of Christ’s birth, incarnation, death, resurrection, 
and the gift of the Spirit. Tertullian (De Bapt. 19) says that baptism 
was administered only at the Pascha or at Pentecost. However, 
later in this chapter, and in J Apol. 65, Justin speaks in the singular 
of the candidate (although not of the witnesses), but this may be 
due to a desire to write from the point of view of the individual 
convert. On early Christian baptism, see A. Benoit, Le baptéme chre- 
tien au second siécle (Paris, 1953). 

368. The candidates are baptized at a distance from the 
Christian assembly. This could be in a stream or river (cf. Tert. De 
Bapt. 4) or in a primitive baptistery; cf. Did. 7.2-3 where baptism 
is preferably to be in living, i.e., running, water although, if this 
was not available, other water could be used. Justin regards bap- 
tism as a new birth (anagennésis) in line with the earliest baptismal 
tradition; ci. Mie10:14 15; 1 Pt 1:3, jmo:3, 4. Clem: Alexa Sivom: 
7.889; and cf. Ambrose De Sacr. 3.1,2. While the idea of anagen- 
nesis (and palingenesia) is found in Graeco-Jewish circles to signify 
a new stage in nature, history, or personal life (Jos. B. J. 4.8.4, Ant. 
4.2.1; Philo, Aet. Mund. 8, De Vit. Mos. 2.65), a decisive new stage is 
found in the New Testament and the Church, where the idea of 
rebirth is associated with conversion to Christ and baptism (E. G. 
Selwyn, First Epistle of St. Peter, 122-23. In this rite the new birth 
takes place and catechumens receive forgiveness of their past sins 
of which they have repented. 

369. Baptism is in the name of the Trinity (cf. Did. 7) although 
Justin does not appeal to Mt 28:19. 

370. This has usually been taken as an allusion to Jn 3:3-5 
(Blunt, 91; Richardson, 282; K. Aland, Did the Early Church Baptize 
Infants? [London, 1963], 96-97), especially in view of the mention 
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of Nicodemus’s difficulty in the next verse. However, Justin’s text 
is somewhat different (“born again” for “born from above”; 
“enter” for “see”; and “Kingdom of heaven” for “Kingdom of 
God”). In fact the latter part of Justin’s quotation is based on Mt 
18:3. Bellinzoni, 138, argues that Justin is not directly dependent 
on Jn 3:3-5 but on a traditional baptismal saying derived from the 
baptismal liturgy of the Church in Rome (Hippol. Elench. 8.10; 
Apost. Const. 6.15; Clem. Hom. 11.26; Rec. 6.9 preserve similar bap- 
tismal texts). Justin himself associated this saying with 
Nicodemus’s doubt and on the whole the most plausible hypothe- 
sis is that Justin knew the Fourth Gospel although he did not usu- 
ally cite it directly. (So H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and 
the Classical Tradition [Oxford, 1966], 124-25 against W. 
Schneemelcher in E. Hennecke, Neutestamentaliche Apokryphen | 
(Tubingen, 1959], 10). There was considerable freedom of quota- 
tion in the mid-second century before the coming into being of 
the fourfold Canon, and uncanonical and Canonical material 
could be used side by side. In the Egyptian monastic tradition, 
even as late as the fourth century, this continued to be the case. 

371. Is 1:16-20. 

372. Justin appeals to the apostolic tradition as the raison d’étre 
of the rite of his day. He was not an innovator but a traditionalist. 
This baffled Albert Schweitzer (The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle 
[London, 1931], 349), who said: “There is something unformed 
about him [i.e., Justin], though curiously, it is uncertain whether 
he is to be numbered among the pioneers or the epigoni.” 

373. The new birth in baptism is also associated with moisture, 
although, in other respects, it is contrasted with physical birth. 

374. Cf. Rom 6:4, 8:2, 9:8; Gal 4:26, 5:1; Eph 5:8; 1 Pt 1:14; Acts 
236.2 2410, 

375. Justin does not tell us who performed the baptisms 
although it is clear from his account, as from the Didache’s, that 
members of the Christian community took some part. This 
included prayer and fasting with the candidates, presence as wit- 
nesses during the actual baptisms, and the subsequent leading 
back of the candidates to the place where the Christian brethren 
were assembled (/ Apol. 65.1). Itis possible, but cannot be proved, 
that these witnesses put questions to the baptized, heard their 
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confession of faith, and baptized them. In this case their function 
was similar to that of the rabbis in Judaism who, when a proselyte 
received baptism, reminded him of the commandments of the 
torah (on this see M. Goguel, The Primitive Church [London, 
1963], 323. Inscriptions in the Jewish catacomb of Monteverde in 
Rome [third cent. C.E.] mention patroni and patronae, evidently 
sponsors of proselytes). Justin appears to refer to a group baptism 
with (possibly) a number of officiants and not to the medieval and 
modern practice of the baptism of a single candidate by a single 
priest, as is shown by the plural epilegontes agontes, although he 
writes from the point of view of a single candidate. 

376. The namelessness of God is a corollary, for Justin, to the 
divine Transcendence. God is nameless because He came into 
existence from no external impulse and had no antecedents— 
hence there was no one to give Him a name as only a name given 
to a person by an elder is properly a name. Justin assumes that the 
idea of the namelessness of God will be familiar to some of his 
readers (1 Apol. 63). The terms “Father,” “God,” “Master,” are 
mere appellations to set forth His manifested activities. No doubt 
he was aware that the Old Testament divine name was used for 
magical purposes and this gave an edge to his denunciation. 

377. Justin believed that in baptism persons were empowered 
with a divine force that will enable them to live a truly moral life; 
cf. 1 Apol. 65.1. This presence of the whole logos in their souls he 
calls “illumination” and it enabled them to bring forth the fruits 
of grace. The term itself (photismos) had a long usage behind it 
although Justin appears to have been the first to associate it 
specifically with baptism, although the association of light with 
baptism is very old. J. Ysebaert, Greek Baptismal Terminology: Its 
Origin and Early Development (Nijmegen, 1952), 157-78, shows 
that it is by no means certain that the word ever formed part of 
the technical vocabulary of the Mystery Religions. In the LXX the 
verb photizein gained popularity as it translated ‘wr (to be light, to 
shine) in almost all its meanings. The noun photismos is used in the 
poetical writings of the LXX both literally and metaphorically. In 
the New Testament both verb and noun are used metaphorically 
of Christian belief as enlightenment; cf. 2 Cor 4:4; Eph 1:18; 2'Tm 
lO elneb 6: 4c 10:32 ethe verb istisedsiiminiepassiveentic 
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enlightenment received at baptism although it became a technical 
term for baptism only from the second century onward; cf. Ign. 
Ad Rom. inscr. Justin clearly uses photizein in this technical way; cf. 
ADO ONG W051 Digieso.2, 122 165 (civalso ClemmAlexarced. 
1.26.1, Strom. 5.15.3), but he is the first to use the noun specifi- 
cally of baptism. By the time of Clem. Alex. it is used of baptism 
without further explanation; cf. Protr. 94.2. This conception of 
baptism as “illumination” might well have become “dying and ris- 
ing with Christ” to another audience. 

378. This may be a trace of an embryonic baptismal creed. J. N. D. 
Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London, 1972), 72-75, points out that 
in Justin there are no instances of a declaratory creed but only of bap- 
tismal interrogations—although he also knew a single Christological 
kérygma of the type found in the apostolic age. It is not clear, from 
Justin’s account, whether exorcism was connected with the bap- 
tismal rite. According to 2 Apol. 6.6 and Dial. 76.6 the ritual of exor- 
cism was closely associated with a credal statement. 

379. Sprinklings were common in pagan cults; cf. Paus. 14.20.4 
for a description of the lustrations of the women of Tanagra 
before the Dionysiac orgies; and Tert. De Bapt. 5. Justin’s point is 
that the demons had caricatured Christian baptism in the rites of 
pagan temple purifications. 

oo0) Cr Nemo Delcun. Vor Nae Grecnenre is ditiienit 
as tous seems out of place with thréskeuontas and tots autois appears 
harsh. However, I have retained the received text and translated 
“those who serve them” (1.e., the demons). Richardson, 283, 
adopts Gildersleeve’s unlikely emendation proseontas autois for tois 
autois. The general sense of the passage is however clear. 

381. A mistake, as Jethro was Moses’ father-in-law not his uncle. 
Justin may have confused the story of the burning bush with 
Jacob’s vision when he was feeding the flocks of his uncle Laban. 

962, ix y3 > liberdivine theophanies recorded im the Old 
Testament are of the logos-Christ; cf. Dial. 56-60. Sometimes He 
is called “Angel,” “God,” “Lord,” and “Man” (Dial. 59). For a 
detailed study of these see B. Kominiak, The Theophanies of the Old 
Testament in the Writings of Justin Martyr (Washington, 1948). 

333 dls) 3Aek 1 Aol 37.1. 

384. Quoted again in v. 13 and in Dial. 100.1 (cf. Iren. Adv. 
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Haer. 4.6) with striking variations from the Gospel text. Probably 
Justin’s quotation is based on a variant text of Mt 11:27 and Lk 
10:22 or on one of these. Bellinzoni, 28. 

385. The appellation “Apostle” to the logos-Christ is based on 
Heb 3:1, where it is found in a context that mentions Moses; cf. Jn 
20:21. The synonym “Angel” is, however, not applied in the New 
Testament to Christ. Holte, 126-27, following J. Barbel, Christos 
Angelos (Bonn, 1941), 50-51, is sure that Justin is influenced by 
Philo in describing the logos-Christ as “Angel.” It is true that 
Philo frequently gives the logos the epithet “Angel” and inter- 
prets all angelic visions in the Old Testament as visitations of the 
logos. However, in view of the prominence of the angel 
Christology in early Christian writers (Barbel, Christos Angelos, 
18ff., 34ff.), which undoubtedly derives from the Old Testament, 
it seems unnecessary to postulate Philo as its direct source. In fact 
Justin bases his view on Ex 3:1, “the angel of the Lord appeared to 
[Moses] in a flame of fire out of the midst of the bush”; cf. Acts 
7:30ff., which follows the LXX in stating that the angel appeared 
at the same time as God’s voice was heard. In Dial. 60 Justin 
argues with Trypho, who claims that “angel” and “God” are two 
different persons; according to Justin they are identical, for logos 
is both God and Angel. It would seem Justin is simply basing his 
view on Ex 3 (cf. Is 9:6 LXX) interpreted from the point of view of 
Middle Platonism and the Wisdom literature, viz., that God is 
utterly transcendent and can come into contact with this world 
only through the medium of the logos, who is called “angel.” 
Philo, too, was influenced by Middle Platonism. 

366, Mi 0407 LK 10: lover [mn 122 

387. Ex 3:2, 6, 10, 14, 15; cf. Hil. Trin. 4.32. 

388. Or “immaterial beings,” i.e., as an angel. 

ore, | ordeals Je cull eter 

390. It may be significant that a credal statement, embracing 
the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Christ, is found in this 
section between Justin’s references to baptism in J Apol. 61 and 
65. The baptismal rite probably included an interrogatory creed 
from the beginning. 

391. Ex 3:14; cf. Mt 22:32. This follows from Justin’s belief that 
the logos inspired the patriarchs in the pre-Christian period. 
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393. At first sight it is difficult to see the resemblance between 
Gn 1:2 and images of Koré beside the springs; but cf. Diod. Sic. 
5.4 and the mysteries of Andania, where Kore is called Hagne and 
a stream is named after her (L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. 3: Demeter-Koré [Oxford, 1896-1909], 246, quoted in 
Blunt, 96). R. Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1929), 35, held that Justin was remembering 
the cult of goddesses at springs in Syria and Palestine, which he 
might have known as a child in Samaria. However, it is more likely 
that Justin was drawing on a syncretistic exposition of Gn 1, per- 
haps of Gnostic origin. It is significant that Numenius of Apamea 
(cited by Porphyry, De Antro 10) links the same Genesis text with 
Egyptian representations of the gods as seaborne. This would link 
up with the fact that much early Gnostic exegesis was heavily 
indebted to previous Jewish-syncretistic exegesis of Genesis. See 
further the review of H.-M. Schenke, Der Gott “Mensch in der 
Gnosis” (Gottingen, 1962) by H. Chadwick, /7TS, n.s., 14 (1963): 
495-96. 

394. Athena sprang full-grown from the brain of Zeus. For the 
absurdity of an intellectual image in bodily form, see Prudent. C. 
Symm. 2.58. 

395. A probable reference to baptismal interrogation in the 
form of an embryonic creed. See n. 378. 

Soe iie2 a6; cr. Went, Apo 7: 

397. The liturgical kiss of peace immediately before the offer- 
tory at the baptismal-eucharist; cf. Apost. Trad. 4.1; 22.3. Later, in 
the fifth century, its position shifted from before the offertory to 
before the actual communion—apparently following an innovation 
Chine winican Clrurchic, 400 Cr. (aneustine fj.) Io ier ser. 
6). In the East at Jerusalem in 348 C.E£. the position of the kiss is 
found after the offertory although, in Antioch, it still retained its 
original position until the time of John Chrysostom c. 385 C.£. (De 
Compunct. 1.3). Vestiges of the liturgical kiss are found in many 
parts of Christendom today but it now stands in its primitive posi- 
tion as the immediate prelude to the offertory only among the 
Copts and Ethiopians; G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London, 
1954), 110. The liturgical kiss was originally a development from a 
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simple kiss as a sign of fellowship and love (1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 
132 hes 5°26 Its 14). Wietcam Cire reckon 
seriousness the corporate discipline of the personal lives of its 
members—and this regard for good, moral living found expression 
week by week in the liturgical kiss of peace. So in the East in the 
third century the deacon, from beside the bishop’s throne, cried 
out, while the kiss was being exchanged, “Is there any man that 
keepeth aught against his fellow?” (R. H. Connolly, Didascalia 
Apostolorum. The Syriac Version Translated and Accompanied by the 
Verona Latin Fragments [Oxford 1929, repr. 1969], 117). By the 
fourth century the question had become, “Let none keep rancor 
against any. Let none give the kiss in hypocrisy” (Cyr. Jer. Cat. Myst. 
23.3). Similarly in the second century Justin emphasizes, in this 
context, that Christians are “brethren” and must be “good...citi- 
zens and guardians of what is commanded” (cf. Athen. Leg. 32). 
398. Justin now passes to a description of the baptismal- 
eucharist as he knew it in Rome. In / Apol. 67, on the other hand, 
he is describing Sunday worship as he had known it in several 
places. The term ho proestos or ho proestos ton adelphon is found five 
times in J Apol. 65 and 67 and has usually been translated 
"President (so M. Dods, ANCL, vol. 2 )[Edimbureh, 1839], 63,; 
C. C. Richardson, Library of Christian Classics [London, 1953], 
286; H. Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church [Oxford, 
1967], 66-67; J. Stevenson, A New Eusebius [London, 1963], 66; H. 
M. Gwatkin, Selections from Early Christian Writers [London, 1929], 
50-57 inter alia). However, T. G. Jalland, “Justin Martyr and the 
Presidemt of the Mmeharist, Stud. Pas 5 (berimm 1962), S3—S5, 1m 
a definitive treatment, has shown that the correct translation 
should be “Ruler” or “Ruler of the Brethren” and not “President” 
or the Latin is qui fratribus praeest (Otto, 179). In Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Plato proestdés has a meaning analogous to ho 
archon and in the LXX the verb prozst@mi 1s used with reference to 
an official appointment. Jalland shows that the sense “be at the 
head [of], rule, direct” has a continuous tradition from classical 
usage by way of the LXX and New Testament. Justin’s meaning is 
thereforedikely to be “he whe is at the ead of twe brethren,” 1.¢;, 
in Rome probably the bishop. It would seem that he did not use 
the technical term ho episkopos because the title of this officer 
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(although not necessarily his functions) varied in different locali- 
ties (Barnard, 131-33). In his Apology, intended for the non- 
Christian world, Justin did not wish to give more particulars than 
were necessary and so he uses a term that implies rulership and 
status, without going further into the matter. 

399. A. von Harnack, Brot und Wasser, die eucharistischen Element 
bei Justin, TU 7.2 (1891), 115-44, proposed to eliminate kai kram- 
atos (= wine and water mixed) as a gloss (it is missing in Codex 
Ottobianus) in support of his theory that, in Justin’s day, the 
eucharist was celebrated with bread and water alone. It seems, 
however, more likely that the omission in Ottobianus was due to a 
copyist who was deceived by the similarity of the ending of the 
words hudatos kat kramatos. Justin’s language is, however, rather 
unwieldy (elsewhere he uses the easier a7tos-oinos-hudor). Krama is 
a mixture of wine and water (Tim. Loc. 95 E; Clem. Alex. Paed. 
1.6, 2.2, 3; Nemes. Nat. Hom. 3), although in modern Greek tt sig- 
nifies wine alone. Justin definitely implies that the eucharistic ele- 
ments were bread, a cup of water, and (a cup of ?) water mixed 
with wine. Hippolytus (Apost. Trad. 23.1-7), in his account of the 
baptismal-eucharist, states there were three cups—water, milk and 
honey, and mixed wine. Justin does not mention the cup of milk 
and honey but he does refer to the other two cups—and in the 
same order as Hippolytus. Justin’s separate cup of water probably 
then refers (as with Hippolytus) to the baptismal washing the cate- 
chumen has recently received. (Cf. his references to the bread and 
cup of water found in Mithraism, which are a pale demonic imita- 
tion of the Christian rite—J Apol. 66.4). It is, however, the bread 
and the cup of mixed wine and water that become the body and 
blood of Christ in the eucharist. 

400. An expansion of the original thanksgiving of the Last 
Supper through the use of liturgical material deriving from 
Judaism. This later became the opening address and “Naming of 
God” in the more developed liturgies. 

401. The Hebrew word “Amen” was left untranslated in the 
littine;<artctem 00 CE becausesitsiull meaning proved i fact 
untranslatable, though in the first century attempts were made to 
substitute aléthinos = “true,” “genuine” (Apoc. 3:7). The Hebrew 
root mnmeans tixed, Steadfast, and so true. Im the LXX 
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“Amen” is always translated genotto (“so be it,” “would that it 
might be so”). The Church, however, in taking over the Jewish 
custom of responding “Amen” to the “glorifying of the Name of 
God,” changed the emphasis. In Jesus Christians saw the Amen to 
the eternal “yea” of God. Amen, uttered by worshipers at the 
eucharist, thus became a summary of their faith in Jesus the 
Redeemer and in God the Creator (Dix, Shape of the Liturgy, 
128-30). 

402. The transitive use of the verb eucharistein is also found in 1 
Apol. 67.4; cf. Iren. Adv. Haer. 1.13.2. The deacon was a figure of 
considerable importance in the early Church. He was the bishop’s 
assistant and the main channel of communication between him 
and the congregation (Apost. Trad. 9.3). The deacon collected 
names of the sick, had a share in the administration of Church 
property, and earmed letters (lgmewad Si Wy Cyr ee oe 
In times of persecution he cared for the confessors in prison and 
arranged for the burial of martyrs (Eus. H. E. 7.11.24). His office 
was of considerable significance in liturgical worship for all offer- 
ings were given to him at the eucharist and he carried the gifts to 
the altar (Apost. Trad. 9.11; 23.1; Cypr. De Lap. 25). And, as Justin 
notes, the deacon, not the presbyter, gave a portion of the 
eucharistized bread to each Christian present at the eucharist. 

403. The earliest reference to the sending of a portion of the 
consecrated elements to absent members of the Church—a prac- 
tice that received considerable extension in later ages. By the time 
of Tertullian (Ad Uxor. 2.5; Apost. Trad. 23.2), Christians were 
allowed to keep the sacrament in private for their own use. This 
custom, which was open to abuse, became widespread but is not 
now allowed by the Church. 

404. This name (lit. “thanksgiving”) appears to derive from the 
first paragraph of the Jewish berakah after meals. In the early 
period of the Church the word was used, not only of the liturgical 
eucharist, but of other forms of blessings and thanksgivings (cf. / 
Apol. 13 for “all” food and Apost. Trad. 26.18-19 [in the Ethiopic 
version] of a “lamp”). Eucharistic prayers for the consecration of 
chrism, bishops, virgins, and other persons and things are found 
in the Roman Pontifical. The word eucharistia in an early 
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Christian document does not necessarily tell us anything about 
the nature of the liturgical meal. 

405. Note the need for faith, baptism, and obedience as pre- 
requisites for receiving the sacrament. | 

406. Cf. Iren. Adv. Haer. 4.18.5—a passage that recalls Justin. 

407. I have followed A. Gelson, “Justin I Apology 66.2” JTS, n.s., 
33 (1982): 172-75, as against G. J. Cuming, “Justin I Apology 66.2” 
JTS, n.s., 31 (1980): 80-82, in translating di euchés logou tou par 
autou as “through the word of prayer that is from Him” (i.e., Jesus), 
1.e., a prayer of thanksgiving offered in conformity with the pattern 
of Jesus’ thanksgiving at the Last Supper. As in the incarnation the 
divine logos was incarnate in the flesh and blood of Jesus for our 
salvation, so in the eucharist there is a further action of the logos 
such that the elements of bread and wine became united with the 
logos and so became the flesh and blood of Jesus. Kata metabolén 
(“by transformation”) could refer to the change effected in the con- 
secrated elements. F. H. Colson, /TS 23 (1922): 166-68, however 
points out that metabolé may mean the ordinary conversion of food 
into constituents of the human body that takes place in the process 
of digestion when we eat—as certainly is the case with Justin’s con- 
temporary Galen. Galen held that the conversion of food is primar- 
ily into blood, the formation of flesh from blood being a secondary 
process. If Justin had in mind this physiological process, he could 
be arguing from analogy. If in the natural process digested food is 
changed into blood—and later into flesh—is it incredible that this 
should be repeated in the spiritual realm, viz., that the eucharistic 
elements should become the flesh and blood of Christ? Analogies 
are a potent instrument in shaping thought. 

408. Justin frequently refers to certain books that he calls 
Memoirs (1 Apol. 67; Dial. 100-04, 106, 115, 117). Much ink has 
been spilled over the interpretation of the term. R. G. Heard, 
“Apomnemoneumata in Papias, Justin and Irenaeus,” NTS 1 
(1954): 122-34, argued that Justin took over Papias’s terminology 
(Eus. H. E. 3.39) where he says Mark listened to Peter’s teaching 
about Christ and wrote down some things as he recalled them. 
This debt is not, however, proven as Justin nowhere else shows 
any knowledge of Papias. More likely as a source is Xenophon’s 
“Memorrs of Socrates,” which Justin quotes in 2 Apol. 11 (cf. 1 Apol. 5 
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for his reverence for Socrates). The use of Xenophon’s term 
would be apposite as it would have given Justin’s non-Christian 
readers an indication of the type of narrative the Christian 
Gospels contained. Yet the fact that Justin uses it in the Dialogue 
shows that it was his own favorite term—the Memoirs called 
Gospels. Justin nowhere states how many Gospels there were but 
an examination of his quotations and allusions suggests that the 
Memoirs were in substance identical with our Synoptic Gospels. It 
is unlikely that the Fourth Gospel was included in his Memoirs for, 
in passages that he states came from the Memoirs, he never quotes 
or refers to a passage that could be attributed to that Gospel. 

409. Mt 26:26-27; Mk 14:22-24 (cf. 1 Cor 11:23-25) although 
no doubt a brief summary of the words of anamnesis that were in 
use in Justin’s day. The reference to giving to the Apostles alone 
prepares for the mention of “mysteries” in the next verse and sub- 
tly meets the objection that Christian worship was concealed 
from observation for immoral reasons. Justin openly described 
what went on at the eucharist. 

410. Cf. Dial. 70. The origins of Mithraism (the god of light 
and the dawn) lie in Persian religion. Under the empire the cult 
became widely popular, particularly late in the first cent. C.E., 
appealing especially to men. This attraction lay in the high ideals 
it embraced (“the purest and most elevated of all nonbiblical reli- 
gions —C. Bigg, Neoplatonism |London, 1895], 56). Mithraism had 
a form of baptism and a common meal in which wafers, stamped 
with a cross, were used (Mithraic liturgy in A. Dietrich, Eine 
Mithrasliturgie [Leipzig and Berlin, 1923], 157-79). Tert. De 
Praescr. Haer. 40.4 says of the Mithraic communicant “celebrat et 
panis oblationem.” Justin refers to the bread and water used in the 
Mithraic liturgy as a demonic imitation of the Christian eucharist 
in which bread and a cup of water (although also a cup of mixed 
water and wine) were used. On Mithraism, see R. A. Turcan, 
Mithra et le mithraicisme (Paris, 1981). See n. 399 for arguments 
against Harnack’s theory that, in Justin’s day, only bread and 
water were used in the Church’s rite. 

411. Cf. 1 Apol. 13. This custom, which was taken over from 
Judaism, made every meal a sacred act. No kind of food was par- 
taken of without a preliminary blessing—see the Jewish tractate 
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Berakoth and the collection of ancient benedictions in JE 3.8-17, 
s. v. “Benedictions” (New York and London, 1916). For the 
Church, this wider “blessing” or “thanksgiving” found its focus in 
the eucharist. 

412. The usual Christian term was hé kuriaké hémera. On its 
origin see S. V. McCasland, “The Origins of the Lord’s Day,” /BL 
49 (1930): 65-82; W. Rordoff, Der Sonntag (Zurich, 1962); and 
C. W. Dugmore, “Lord’s Day and Easter,” in Neotestamentica et 
Patristica, Festschrift O. Cullmann, Suppl. to NT 6 (Leiden, 1962), 
272-81. While the Church observed Sunday as the day of resur- 
rection from the earliest times, in many parts the Christian popu- 
lation continued to observe the Jewish Sabbath as a day of rest 
(see the evidence collected by R. A. Kraft in Andrews University 
Seminary Studies 3 [1965]: 18-33). Not until the fourth century did 
Sunday observance gain official backing; cf. Constantine’s law of 
321, which commanded all the urban population to rest “on the 
venerable day of the Sun” (Cod. Justinianus 3.12.3; Corp. Jur. Civ. 
2.127). For Sunday as a day of life and joy, cf. Barn. 15.8, probably 
the earliest allusion to this practice (although cf. Ign. Ad Magn. 9.1 
eed Calle): 

413. Cf. Pliny Ep. ad Traj. 10.96: “neque civitates tantum sed vicos 
etiam atque agros contagio pervagata est.” In this second account of 
the eucharist, which Justin sets in the context of the regular 
Sunday worship of the Church, he may simply be presenting a pic- 
ture of the rite as he had known it in different centers and that, he 
believed, was offered everywhere (Dial. 117). The reference to a 
general gathering of the Church of a city or of the surrounding 
countryside hardly fits the conditions in Rome in his day. Justin’s 
account here is substantially the same as that in J Apol. 65 except 
that he mentions the reading and exposition of the “Memozrs” of 
the Apostles or writings of the prophets, and the voluntary collec- 
tion of alms that is deposited with the Ruler, who is responsible 
for the care of needy persons. 

414. The first reference in Christian literature to a liturgical 
reading of the Gospels. For the public reading of other Christian 
literature of this period, see Eus. H. E. 4.23. There is little doubt 
that the public reading of Christian documents was a potent force 
in their preservation in the pre-Nicene period. 
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415. The Ruler’s function is to preach and celebrate the 
eucharist, but not to read. Justin’s reference to the Ruler’s exhor- 
tation to the imitation (mimesis) of these good things, i.e., the con- 
tents of the scriptures, may reflect the influence of the Middle 
Platonist telos speculations. With Justin there comes in a prefer- 
ence for Platonic terminology. Holte, 167. 

416. The usual for prayer and still retained in the Eastern 
Churches. 

417. I.e., extempore, cf. Did. 10.7: “suffer the prophets to hold 
eucharist as they will.” An element of extempore prayer remained 
in the liturgy; cf. Apost. Trad. 10.4; Apost. Const. 8.12. Justin’s rite 
reflects a fluidity appropriate to a time before the eucharistic 
prayer had become fixed or of a definite structure. Note M. 
Goguel’s remark: “It must be added that while the principle of the 
permanent nature of the liturgy is indisputable, it is not certain 
that it was a factor at the time when the liturgy was in process of 
being formed as at a later date” (The Primitive Church |London, 
1963], 329 n. 5). . 

418. Cf. Tert. Apol. 39, “nemo compellitur sed sponte confert.” 

419. See n. 85 for the Jewish antecedents of Christian almsgiv- 
ing for the poor and needy. Room, however, was allowed in the 
early Church for the individual to exercise his own charity direct, 
not always with discretion. Clem. Alex. even commended indis- 
criminate charity (on the whole subject see G. Uhlhorn, Christian 
Charity in the Ancient Church |New York, 1883], 121ff.). However, 
on the whole the Church preferred an organized charitable sys- 
tem with regular officials attending to it. According to Tert. Apol. 
39 there was a monthly voluntary collection for charity, the pro- 
ceeds of which went to support various objects, in addition to the 
sick and needy. Such were the partial maintenance of the clergy, 
martyrs in prison, and those sentenced to the mines. With the 
bishop’s permission any special object might be brought to the 
notice of the faithful and their alms solicited (Tert. De Ieiun. 13). 
But it was personal service, in addition to almsgiving, that greatly 
impressed the outside world; cf. Pontius Vita Cypr. 9 and Eus. 
FigE, 722M; 9.814. 

420. Justin does not state whether matter had an eternal exis- 
tence antithetical to God or whether it was itself a creation of God 
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in an unformed state, which He then used to create the material 
world; see n. 354. 

421. Justin’s terminology is of interest in connection with the 
planetary or astrological week. The first day of the planetary week 
was kronike (Saturn) and this, whether by accident or design, syn- 
chronized with the Jewish Sabbath. There are only two allusions 
to the planetary week prior to Justin (Tibullus, Elegiae 1.3.18; 
Frontinus, De Aquis Urbis Romae 2.1.17). All the general public 
knew was that the planetary week ran concurrently with the 
Jewish week with a special day sacred to Saturn identical with the 
Sabbath, and that the other days were distributed among six 
“planets.” So Justin here takes kronike as the standard of week- 
measurement. He knows that the next day is the “Sun’s day” 
although by the addition of “called” he hints that it is not as famil- 
iar a name as kroniké . Friday he does not name, not necessarily 
because of its connection with the impure Aphrodite, but proba- 
bly because he had no exact knowledge of the other days (cf. the 
vague language of Dio Cass. 37.18). On this subject see the eru- 
dite note of F. H. Colson, “Notes on Justin Martyr, Apology I,” 
pis 23 (1922) 168-71. 

422. No special postresurrection discourse is apparently in 
mind. 

423. Plato Crito 43 D. Variant forms of the saying that had 
probably become proverbial appear in Plato Apol. 19 A, Phaedr. 
246 D, Epict. Enchir 50, 79. Justin uses the saying no doubt with 
reference to the Deo Gratias with which Christians accept martyr- 
dom. 

Ape (City Ji AWC A 

425. C. Minucius Fundanus was consul in 107 C.£. and procon- 
sul of Asia c. 125 C.£.; Q. Licinius Silvanus Granianus was consul in 
106 c.£E. and proconsul of Asia c. 123-124 c.£. The confusion of 
Silvanus with Serenius is, no doubt, a scribal error at least as old as 
Eus. H. E. 4.8. The genuineness of the Rescript was at one time 
challenged by a number of German scholars (details in J. B. 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, pt. 2.1 [London, 1889], 477-78) but is 
now generally accepted. The external evidence in its favor is 
strong. Eus. 1. EF. 4.8 states that Justin appended a copy to his First 
Apology in Latin and that he (Eusebius) translated it into Greek. On 
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the authenticity of this notice see the important note of Dom B. 
Capelle, “Le Rescrit d’Hadrien et S. Justin,” R.Bén 39 (1927): 
365-68, and also W. Schmid, “The Christian Re-interpretation of 
the Rescript of Hadrian,” Maia 7 (1954): 5-13. Melito (c. 172) 
mentions Hadrian’s Rescript—Eus. H. EF. 4.26. The existing Greek 
MSS of J Apol. have the Rescript in Greek and it seems probable 
that a later scribe has substituted this for the original Latin. 
Rufinus has preserved a Latin text of the Rescript and there is no 
insuperable objection to regarding this as the original text rather 
than a retranslation of Eusebius’s Greek version. Rufinus knew 
Ulpian’s collection of the Imperial Ordinances relating to the 
Christians and, as he lived in the West, may well have been 
acquainted with Justin’s Apologies. A further point is that the 
Latin text has a juristic note that is unlike Rufinus’s own hand. The 
slightly stronger emphasis in the Latin version, compared with the 
Greek, is insufficient to overthrow the priority of the former. 

426. P. Keresztes, “The Literary Genre of Justin’s First 
Apology,” VC 19 (1965): 107, believes that Justin appended the 
Rescript to correct only a local abuse, a partial disregard of the 
Trajanian procedure. Be that as it may, the effect of the Rescript 
must have been wholly favorable to the Christians—that is why 
Justin appended it to his first Apology. No longer, at least in Asia 
Minor, could Christians be falsely accused by the hated delator or 
informer. Law, not prejudice or mob violence, was to be the 
Roman basis of dealing with them. Accusers must bring legal 
proof of their accusations—although some discretion was still left 
to the local governor. Many would now shrink from the light 
accusation based on hearsay. Even to accuse Christians of the 
“Name” would not be too easy as the burden of proof lay directly 
on the accuser. The Church had as good reason to regard 
Hadrian with favor as Trajan his predecessor. 

427. A mild form of oath. The imperial Rescript was in the 
form of a private letter although it had the effect of law. No 
doubt, like other Rescripts, it soon became known. 


THE SECOND APOLOGY 


1. Chthes de: Xenophon begins his Oeconomius, Apologia Socratis, 
and Conuzuiwm in this manner. For Justin’s interest in Xenophon, 
cf. the quotation from his well-known Memoirs in 2 Apol. 11 and 
his drawing of the parallel between the death of Socrates and that 
of Jesus Christ. Justin may have consciously taken the phrase 
Memoirs, which he applies to the Synoptic Gospels, from 
Xenophon. 

2. Q. Lollius Urbicus had been consul, legatus in Germany and 
Britain, and was praefectus Urbic. 144-160 C.E. 

3. Logot is a collective plural and does not suggest that the two 
Apologies are a compilation of separable logo. The “words” refer 
to the arguments Justin is putting forward in 2 Apol. without a 
more specific reference. These were Justin’s response to an out- 
rage that had recently occurred that was typical of the indignities 
to which Christians were subjected. 

4. An involved and clumsy sentence. The enemies of Christianity 
are (a) those who have been reproved for their faults, i-e., the sinful; 
and (b) the wicked demons who inspire the judges concerned in the 
trials of Christians and move the Rulers (1.e., magistrates). Justin 
had a vivid sense of demonic power at work in the world. 

5, Ct. 2ZApol 6.7, 9.4. 

6. I.e., members of the Christian community. 

7. Roman law allowed women to divorce their husbands while 
Jewish law only allowed men to divorce their wives. The Church 
did not recognize divorce in the case of a consummated marriage 
(cf. Athen. Leg. 33) and had its own marriage laws; cf. the decree 
of Callistus in Hippol. Refut. 9.12.24, c. 220 c.£. In this case mem- 
bers of the Church sought to dissuade the woman from divorcing 
her husband. Justin however tells the story dispassionately with- 
out condemning the woman. He is not really concerned with the 
legal conflict in which the woman was enmeshed, but with the 
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moral situation. Grant, 69-73, and his article “A Woman of 
Rome: Justin Apol. 2.2” in CH 54 (1985): 461-72. 

8. In 2.16 Justin refers to Pius and Aurelius, omitting any men- 
tion of Verus, although here only one autocrat is mentioned— 
whereas in Aurelius’s reign there were two August. If we date 2 
Apol. in Aurelius’s reign then the omission of Verus could be 
accounted for by his absence at the Parthian war to which he went 
in 162 C.£. But it seems more probable that 2 Apol. was written in 
Antoninus Pius’s reign and after 152 when Crescens became 
influential (cf. 2 Apol. 8.3). 

9. The words “whom Urbicus punished” may be a gloss. 

10. Cf. Pliny Ep. ad Traj. 10.96: “quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur 
gui sunt re uera Christiani.” 

11. Cf. J Apol. 1 and nn. 1-3. 

12. A liturgical ending suggestive of the later Greek liturgy. 
Justin’s account as a whole, however, reflects the informal proce- 
dure of the second century, like his own Acta Martyrum. 

13. In the MSS of Justin’s works, chap. 4 follows chap. 2 while 
chap. 3 appears later between chaps. 8 and 9. Eus. H. E. 4.17, 
however, after quoting chap. 2, adds, “To these Justin, next in 
order, adds the paragraph which we quoted above,” 1.e., chap. 3 
quoted in H. E. 4.16. It is possible that Eusebius’s version of 2 
Apol. had a different order of chapters than the existing Greek 
MSS. However, Eusebius is not always accurate in quotations and 
we cannot be sure that the existing MS order is wrong. For the 
purposes of the translation we have followed Eusebius’s order. 

14. Tatian Orat. 19 also had a very poor opinion of Crescens, 
the Cynic. It is, however, noticeable that Tatian does not say that 
Crescens succeeded in effecting the death of Justin, only that he 
was endeavoring to bring it about. Eus. H. FE. 4.16 states that in fact 
Crescens brought about the death by omitting kathaper kai eme 
from his quotation of Orat. 19, which implied that Justin was still 
alive at the time Tatian wrote. We have no means of knowing 
whether Crescens’s machinations against Justin succeeded. On 
this see further L. W. Barnard, “The Heresy of Tatian,” /EH 19 
(1968): 1-10. On Crescens, see A. Puech, Recherches sur le Discours 
aux Grecs de Tatien (Paris, 1903), 90-102. 

15. Lit. “magnitude.” 
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16. In later ages two works—“Questions and Answers to the 
Orthodox” and “Christian Questions Asked to the Greeks”—were 
attributed to Justin. Neither is authentic. See A. Harnack, 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius | (Leipzig, 1893), 
99-114. | 

17. Cf. Plato Rep. 595 C. 

18. “Cynicism” was first taught by Antisthenes, a disciple of 
Socrates, although the name “Cynic” or “canine” came from 
Diogenes, Antisthenes’s disciple, who also rejected all conven- 
tions and lived like a dog. “Indifference” to the goods that fortune 
bestows was the main tenet of Diogenes’s teaching and this was 
taken up by the Stoics, although they did not reject the amenities 
of civilization. Cynic teaching became popularized in the third 
century B.C.E. especially in Alexandria, where it emphasized, not 
abstinence from the good things of the world, but only indiffer- 
ence to them. This might take the form, in the case of a borrower, 
of minimizing his obligation to a lender. Hence Cynics had a bad 
press. he pagan emperor Julian likened the degenerate Cynics of 
his day to Christian monks (Mzsopagan 224 A and B). As Justin 
remarks if adzaphoron, “indifference,” is the summum bonum, then 
any conception of the “truth” is excluded. 

19. Cf. Tert. Ad. Scap. 5. Fanatical zeal for martyrdom was cen- 
sured by many of the Church Fathers, who had to remind 
Christians that it was the faith of the genuine martyrs that mat- 
tered in the eyes of God. 

20. Justin believed that the purpose of the creation was good 
and for the benefit of humanity; cf. 1 Apol. 10.2; 2 Apol. 5.2; Dial 
41.1, and note the addition of the verbum Christi “no one is good 
but God” to the phrase “the one who made all things” in J Apol. 
16.6-7. 

21. The view that suicide is the negation of a man’s or a 
woman ’s responsibility as a member of the corporate body of 
humanity and so frustrates the will of God has not lost its cogency 
in the modern world. 

22. A frequent argument against Christianity; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 4.11, Minuc. Felix Oct. 12 inter alia. 

23. I.e., the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars; cf. Dial. 23; 
Ep. ad Diogn. 7; Theoph. ad Autol. 1.4. Saint Paul in Gal 4:3ff. uses 
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ta stoicheia tou kosmou of the demonic powers that control the stars 
and, through them, the destinies of men and women. 

24. Justin is following an earlier Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
interpretation of Gn 6:2-5, which is also found in the Ebionite 
Pseudo-Clementine writings (Clem. Hom. 6.10). The Hebrew of 
Gn 6:2-5 says that the children of God, having been attracted by 
women, united with them and produced giants. In the LXX huzoi 
theou and aggeloi theou are synonymous and sometimes alterna- 
tives (see J. S. Sibinga, The Old Testament Text of Justin Martyr: I. 
The Pentateuch {[Leiden, 1963], 146) and a tradition grew up in 
Hellenistic Judaism that it was the union of angels and women 
that produced giants (this was later challenged by Philastrius 
Haer. 107 and Chrys. On Gen. Hom. 6.22). Justin, in substituting 
demons for giants, is following another line of interpretation that 
may be reflected in Papias’s references to “the angels which had 
formerly been holy” (Frag. 4). Later Jewish tradition vacillated in 
its interpretation of Gn 6. In Bresh. R. on Gn 6:2 R. Simeon ben 
Jochai (c. 130-160 C.£.) pronounces a curse on “the sons of God,” 
whom he refers to as “leaders.” The Zohar on Gn 6:4 agrees with 
Justin—as do R. Judah (c. 200 C.E.) and R. Joshua ben Qoryah 
(Pirge de R. Ehezer 20:2). For Bresh. R. in Hebrew, see Zohar 2 
vols. (Lublin, 1882) and Encyclopedia Judaica 16.1193-1215 
(Jerusalem, 1971), s. v. “Zohar.” 

25. Cf. Porphyry De Abstin. 2. 

26. After the fall of the angels the demons multiplied to form a 
whole army of evil powers. These demons lurked everywhere 
seeking to bring the human race into subjection. The conscious- 
ness of the demonic element in the Universe was central to 
Justin’s world view, as to so many of his contemporaries. The evil 
angels were more real to Justin than the good angels. Their influ- 
ence was everywhere—in magic, war, adultery, crime, and in the 
work of the pagan poets and mythologists who mistook them for 
gods. 

Z(t A polea: 

wer J) AMO, 8 evo, Ue iol, 4e8). 

29. Cf. Dial. 62. Justin implies that the logos was begotten not 
long before the creation—although He is essentially a unity with 
the Father. He was not a creature, in the later Arian sense, nor an 
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emanation from God like the rays of the sun; nor did He proceed 
from God by abscission such that the being of the Father was 
diminished. The logos was, however, essentially generated for the 
purposes of creation and revelation. 

307 Gr Colm lan ml lS. |ustirrerers the title “Christ “to 
the office of agent in creation. The reference to Christ’s being 
anointed reads awkwardly in the context here as this has no obvi- 
ous connection with His work in creation. There is, however, a 
close connection between chriein and kosmein; Blunt, 112. Kosmein 
covers the thought of “adornment” as well as “order” (cf. Theoph. 
Ad. Autol. 1.12) and it is just possible that kechristhai here is active 
in meaning—in which case we should read “with reference to 
God’s adorning and ordering all things through Him,” which 
makes better sense. 

31. The title “God” as an intuition innate in human nature is 
similar to the Middle Platonist use of the Stoic “naturally formed 
concepts”—Andresen, 177. Justin connects these with the “seed 
forces” present in the intellectual, spiritual, and moral strivings of 
men and women. 

32. For “Jesus,” cf. J Apol. 33 and Mt 1:21. Justin may be allud- 
ing to the resemblance between /ésous and iaomaz (to heal), as do 
Clee lex adc. > lao us. Demcurs Von Owl) erCarecn: 
IU) Be, La). 

Do evo 25,05: 

34. Exorcism of demons was widely practiced in the early 
Church; cf. Dial. 30, 49, 76, 85; Iren. Adv. Haer. 2.32. 4ff.; Tert. 
WpOlnZon2 (52,97, Gypr Ad Demet, lo, One, C2 Ces, 4607, 
Augustine De Civ. Dei 22.8. The rite of exorcism contained the 
recital of an embryonic creed; cf. the fuller kerygma in Dial. 85, 
which mentions the incarnation, suffering, crucifixion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Christ in connection with exorcism of 
demons. See further J Apol. n. 30. 

35. There is no suggestion that Justin is troubled by the nonar- 
rival of the second advent; cf. Dial. 32.3 and I Apol. 28.2. He 
seems to have in mind the Old Testament idea that the destruc- 
tion of a city by God will be postponed if there is a seed or small 
remnant of righteous people in it (Gn 16:33). See Appendix. 

36. Based on Gn 19:24. 
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37. Noah is identified with Deucalion by Philo De Praem. et 
Poen. 412; Theoph. ad Autol. 2.30. 

38. Not all Stoics apparently held that the cosmos would be dis- 
solved into the primeval element of fire—although this was widely 
held. Cf. Ps.-Plut. De Placit. Philos. 1.6; Augustine De Civ. Dez 8. 5, 
“Stoici in wene causam principiumque rerum esse dixerunt”; they call 
this principle “vivens et sapiens et mundi fabricator.” 

39. Justin believed that men and women have implanted in 
them the faculty of knowing good and evil. Cf. Cic. De fin. 5, 15 
43, ad omnem virtutem percipiendam facta. ‘This is similar to the 
Middle Platonist use of the Stoic general concepts (communes noti- 
tiae) kownai or phusikat ennoiai. Justin appears to associate these 
concepts with the “seed forces” sown in the hearts of men and 
women by the logos. 

40. The effeminate Assyrian King who burned himself with his 
treasures, illustrated in the famous painting of Eugene Delacroix 
(1828), La mort de Sardanapale. 

4]. Justin acutely points out that the Stoic ethic is incompatible 
with Stoic fatalism. Nor are corporeal things the principles of 
everything by necessity so that there are no incorporeal things; cf. 
Ps.-Plut. De Placit. Philos. 1.28; 11; Diog. Laert. 7, 149 and 134; 
BUST Eide ivane Vou: 

42. The apodosis begins at phtharton according to the existing 
Greek text. 

43. Holte, 146, argues that the term to sperma tou logou does not 
mean that logos, or some part of Him, is sown in a person but, on 
the contrary, that a seed is sown in a person by the logos—a seed 
that is distinguished from the logos but is nevertheless an imita- 
tion of logos, a knowledge in which He is reflected—similar to the 
Platonic conceptions of metexis and suggenes. A close comparison 
of the three passages in 2 Apol. 8, 10, and 13, however, shows that 
Justin assumes the presence in every man before the coming of 
Christ of part of the “sowing logos,” which is identical with Christ. 
Seen |: 

44. Heraclitus (c. 470 B.C.£.) was not strictly a Stoic but a prede- 
cessor of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. Probably he is intro- 
duced here because he was the first Greek philosopher to give the 
logos theory a central place in his system; / Apol. n. 295. There is 
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only a vague hint, in J Apol. 46, that Heraclitus was put to death 
for his philosophy. In fact he was banished from Ephesus on polit- 
ical grounds, not executed. Musonius Rufus, mentioned here, was 
a Stoic banished by Nero in 65 c.£. (Tacitus Ann. 15.71) although 
reinstated after his death (Tacitus Hist. 3.81). He lived until the 
time of Pliny (Ep. 3.11). Justin’s statement that these two men 
were put to death is therefore historically inaccurate. 

45. L.e., in exorcisms and healings of demoniacs. 

AADC ZO OZ AOL 0: 

47. Ho auton patér; cf. Philo De Sacrif. Abel 152. Contrary to the 
accusation that Christians are good only from fear of the eternal 
fires, Justin claims that Christians are not unjust in teaching eter- 
nal punishment in view of the fact that lawgivers are not consid- 
ered to be unjust in inflicting punishments. 

48. For the argument from varying interpretations of the moral 
law, cf. Plato Legs. 2.661 D. 

49. Not simply a reference to the incarnate logos (Maran) but 
to “reason,” “feeling for the truth,” defined as “right.” The idea is 
of Stoic origin and was later taken over by the Middle Platonists. 
Secwmavol. n. 7. 

50. On this verse, see C. J. de Vogel, “Problems Concerning 
Justin Martyr,” Mnem. 31 (1978): 361-62. The question whether 
Justin conceived of Christ’s having a human soul—the logos taking 
the place of the human spirit—was discussed by older writers such 
as Dorner. This is clearly to read back into Justin later controversy 
concerning soma, logos, and psuché. In the mid-second century 
these terms were unsystematized; all that Justin asserts is that ¢o 
logikon became wholly man, i.e., the whole truth of the Universe 
was incarnate in Christ. 

>I S@naustin s reverence for Socratesssee | Apo! 5 46vamdy 
Apol. n. 31. See further E. Benz, “Christus und Socrates in der alten 
arene Zi IV 43 (1950=195 1); 195-224. 

52. Cf. Plato Rep. bks. 2 and 10. 

53. An allusion to Acts 17:23 with the emphasis on searching 
for God; Holte, 130. 

54. A quotation of the famous text, Plato Tim. 28c. Plato, how- 
ever, only speaks of the Demiurge and not of the ineffability of 
God—and has “possible” for “safe.” The explanation of the 
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changes in Justin’s text lies in the textual history of the quotation. 
The Middle Platonists interpreted the text in the same way as 
Justin. Thus Apuleius of Madaurus De Plat. 1.5 first paraphrases 
the passage in Latin and then, possibly from memory, quotes it in 
Greek and even transmits the change in the meaning of the 
Timaeus text. Moreover, it can be shown that the actual wording 
of the passage in Justin was taken, not from the original text of 
Plato, but from a version of the text current among Middle 
Platonists such as Albinus (Didask. 27). On the interpretation of 
Timaeus 28c in the Platonic tradition, see A. D. Nock, “The 
Exegesis of Timaeus 28c,” VC 16 (1962): 79-86. The text was 
included in the traditional Platonic anthologies known to every 
schoolboy; H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical 
Tradition (Oxford, 1966), 128. 

55. Justin testifies to the spread of the Gospel among all strata 
of society. 

56. Cf. 1 Apol. 14.60 and Ep. ad Diogn. .7. I have read ta skeué 
with A rather than Goodspeed’s conjecture, followed by Wartelle, 
anthropeiou logou kataskeué (i.e., “artifice or instrument of human 
reason’). The former gives an intelligible meaning, viz., Christ’s 
teaching is the revealed power of the Father as distinct from 
man’s or woman’s intellectual search. We do not, however, follow 
Holte (152-53) in finding here a radical dualism between Christ 
Himself and the imperfections of human knowledge. 

57. Seem. 14. 

58. Cf. Xen. Mem. 2.1. 

59. Justin may be influenced by Plato Rep. 2.361, 9.591, where 
the benefits of Virtue are discussed. The point is that Vice offers 
the blessings that properly belong to Virtue and leads astray men 
and women for they see Virtue clad in the unattractiveness that 
properly belongs to Vice. But this is a mere delusion and a transi- 
tory thing. Only the true attractions of Virtue are permanent and 
eternal. 

60. With Blunt, 123, I have taken ¢07 onti as a direct dative after 
prosonta. 

61. I.e., those who embrace hard work, renounce pleasure, car- 
ing nothing for their own lives. 

62. 1 Apol. 26. The steadfastness of Christians under persecu- 
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tion had a profound influence on Justin. It contrasted favorably 
with the lack of moral reality in contemporary philosophy. Justin’s 
allusions to the pagan attitude toward Christians are confirmed 
by other notices coming from the second century; so Pliny Ep. 
10.96; I Clement 60-61; Athen. Leg.; Tert. Apol.; Minuc. Felix Oct. 

63. I.e., anti-Christian agitators of whom Crescens was a type. 

64. ‘There is no reason to suspect the passage as a gloss inserted 
by a later scribe influenced by Ep. Vienn. et Lugd. (Eus. H. E. 5.1.14). 
It was a practice to torture slaves in order to make them denounce 
their Christian masters. Athen. Leg. 35 states that slaves known to 
him had never brought false accusations about eating flesh against 
Christians. Justin’s experience was, however, different. 

65. A crude parody on Christ’s passion. Kronos was probably 
the god of the pre-Hellenic population of Greece and, in classical 
times, human sacrifice to him was made at Rhodes (Porphyry De 
Abstin. 2.54). Later he was identified with the Roman god Saturn, 
probably correctly, for he may have been an importation from 
Etruria; cf. the story of the flight of Kronos from Zeus in Virgil 
Aen. 8.319. See further OCD 573-74, 1146-47. 

66. A reference to the cult of Jupiter Latiaris in which human 
sacrifice played a part; Porphyry De Adbstin. 2.56; Tert. Apol. 9. A 
combination of reasons caused Christians to be suspected of can- 
nibalism, sodomy, and promiscuity. These have been well stated 
by P. Carrington, Christian Apologists of the Second Century in Their 
Relation to Modern Thought (New York, 1921), 112-13: 


In the first place, the secret of their meetings was against 
them. They were secret of necessity; it was the very condi- 
tion of their existence.... This secrecy, first imposed as a 
necessity, soon became normal, and has given a distinctive 
character to the Christian cult. Deep mystery shrouded the 
baptismal confession of faith; no one, not an initiate, knew 
precisely what lay on the board at the Christian Mass...all 
that reached the outside world was the terrible language of 
the Body broken and the Blood shed, and confused stories 
of a child slain sacrificially, as Jews are fabled to kill a 
Christian child on Good Friday. Their love-feast was thought 
to be a promiscuous orgy of the most unnatural passion; 
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there was a tale of dogs who were tied to lampstands; at the 
right moment crusts of bread were thrown to them, the 
lights went out, and the dark practices began....As it was, no 
accusations were too terrible to be howled at the heads of 
the Christians, their prophecies, their uncanny seances, and 
their power over devils. 


O7asce jar CremaneNenyo2 > lo2eme2 70: 

68. The text is uncertain. The use of an with a wish is unusual 
and possibly eithe én anaboéson would be an improvement. 

69. Otto, 190, compares Plato Rep. 407A. 

70. Euchomai could mean “boast” or “declare,” although “pray” 
seems more natural in view of agdnizomenos; cf. Ign. Ad Eph. 1 for 
the sentiment. C. J. de Vogel, Mnem. 31 (1978): 362, points out 
that for Justin Plato and Christ were concerned with the same 
things, i.e., with God, although their teachings were not identical 
in every respect. : 

71. This is one of the most difficult passages to interpret in the 
two Apologies. The term logos spermatikos that Justin uses here has 
been widely held to imply that he believed that all people, insofar 
as they conformed to the truth, shared in the logos disseminated 
among men and women, which in its entirety was Jesus Christ. 
The seeds of truth sown in the hearts of people were the forma- 
tive principle of right knowledge and right living (J Apol. 44). So 
there were Christians before Christ (1 Apol. 46) and Christianity 
was brought into relationship with wider truth. For commenta- 
tors the chief problem has been that Justin here calls the logos sper- 
matikos divine (theiou) yet also appears to describe the “seed” of 
the logos as purely human and distinct from the divine logos. 
J. M. Pfattisch, Der kinfluss Platos auf die Theologie Justins des 
Martyrers (Paderborn, 1910), 104, postulated in Justin a substan- 
tial inner union between the logos and the human soul such that 
the logos spermatikos became the logos’s life-giving penetration of 
the soul. This interpretation, which does violence to the texts, was 
strongly criticized by H. Meyer, Geschichte de Lehre von den 
Keimkrafien (Bonn, 1914), 88, who equated the logos spermatikos— 
according to him a reinterpretation of the Stoic primal principle 
of fire (spermatikos logos tou kosmou)—with human reason. M. 
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Pohlenz, in his important work Die Stoa I (Gottingen, 1948), 88, 
199, 412, also begins, like Meyer, with the Stoic affinities. He 
holds that when Justin was preparing 2 Apol. as a “new edition” of 
I Apol. he developed his earlier statements about Socrates (1 Apol. 
5.46) into a closely defined theory taking the material from the 
Stoic teaching of the logo spermatikoz. But he did not conceive of 
these as germinative forces in the physical sense (as in Stoicism) 
but transferred them to the ethical field, identifying them with the 
Stoic semina virtutum, the moral dispositions already implanted in 
the soul. This made possible natural knowledge that in people 
such as Socrates was so far developed that they could at least in 
part know the logos, the eternal Christ. Pohlenz holds that in the 
process the Stoic idea of organic development was lost and the 
Christian picture of the seed, which God sows in the heart, came 
into existence such that a substantial presence of the divine logos 
existed in humankind. Pohlenz here approaches the earlier view 
of Pfattisch. 

After various scholars had pointed out the significance of 
Middle Platonism for Justin’s philosophical background, 
Andresen, 157-95, subjected the logos spermatikos idea to a 
renewed examination. His starting point is that Justin understood 
it, not in the cosmological-pantheistic sense of the Stoa as world- 
pneuma, but as a spiritual-ethical principle. He traces the 
antecedents of the idea to Antiochus of Askalon, who influenced 
Cicero, who speaks of the semina justitiae as having been present 
since the earliest ages of humankind. It was these that made possi- 
ble the love of knowledge in the mind of humanity and an honor- 
able and proper community life. Cicero, according to Andresen, 
linked the seed-forces of the Stoa with the seeds of justice, so giv- 
ing them an ethical, rather than a metaphysical, interpretation. 
The same development is found in Arius Didymus, in his exposi- 
tion of the Peripatetic ethics, in which he attempts to bring 
together the Academy, the Stoa, and the Peripatos by adopting a 
certain indifference to metaphysics. In Andresen’s view Arius 
Didymus is the link between the philosophy of Antiochus of 
Askalon, Cicero, and Middle Platonism (as exemplified by 
Albinus) in which the idea of “seed forces” is connected with that 
of “general ideas.” 
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This theory has been vigorously criticized by Holte, 109-68, 
and by J. H. Waszink in a weighty and balanced contribution to 
Mullus: Festschrift Theodor Klauser—“Bemerkungen zu Justins 
Lehre vom logos Spermatikos” (Munster, 1964), 380-90. Holte 
and Waszink point out that the semina virtutum mentioned by 
Cicero are not to be designated out of hand as a platonizing rein- 
terpretation of the Stoic logoi spermatikoi, inasmuch as they are 
not identical with them but rather, in the Stoic manner, are imag- 
ined as produced by them. It is then not the case that the process 
of spiritualization has been started by Antiochus of Askalon. No 
unambiguous evidence for the idea of the logos sbermatikos or the 
logot spermatikoi exists in second-century Middle Platonism either 
in an ethical or a cosmological role and Justin, whose dependence 
on Middle Platonism in many other respects has been convinc- 
ingly demonstrated, could not have received the impulse for such 
a theory from that quarter. (“The logos spermatikos theory, termi- 
nologically an innovation, is nothing but an attempt to translate 
St. Paul’s doctrine on natural revelation, to the language of con- 
temporary philosophy” [Holte, 164].) 

Faced with this impasse, Holte fell back on that last hope of 
scholars, Philo, with whom the term logos had displaced “mind” as 
an appellation of the divine intellect and who designated ideas as 
logoi. Holte also held that by “seed of the logos” Justin meant not 
a germinative force but a static factor incapable of further devel- 
opment. Justin did not assume in humankind any immediate 
knowledge of the logos but an analogous knowledge gained 
through reflecting and resembling logos (the Platonic concep- 
tions of methexis and suggenes). So Holte translates this passage, 
“For each man spoke well, according to his partial insight into 
things related to the divine logos, the Sower [of knowledge]” 
(Holte, 135). Holte assumes that the genitive tow spermatikou 
depends on to suggenes and that apo merous is to be considered as 
an adverbial qualification of horén. Against this there is the objec- 
tion that in 2 Apol. 8.3, 10.1, meros is found in connection with a 
genitive, once with logou and once even with spermatikou logou 
(Waszink, “Bemerkungen,” 385-86). Waszink points out that 
Plato uses suggeneés several times in connection with the idea of 
the soul—and just in those works that, for Middle Platonists, were 
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the principal sources of Plato’s teaching; so Rep. 10.611 E, Legs. 
POS) 2  eeerare Ze oie 312 (ci Plot.Ham tee, 2.711.) 1 1s 
probable that, for Justin, in this passage hekastos tis has taken the 
place of the soul, and it may then be translated: “Each man spoke 
well, according to the part present in him of the divine logos, the 
sower, whenever he saw what was related to him.” By “what was 
related to him” (i.e., to each person) we are to understand the 
logos, which is identical with truth (cf. Plato Rep. 10.611 E and 2 
Apol. 13.5 and Dial. 4, where all the concepts here are combined). 
Thus with Waszink we cannot follow Holte in his denial of any 
immediate knowledge of the logos in a person. A close compari- 
son of this passage with those in 2 Apol. 8 and 13 shows that Justin 
assumed the presence in every person, before the coming of 
Christ, of a part of the “sowing logos,” which is identical with 
Christ. It is, however, certain that Justin does not refer (according 
to the classical English translation) to “men’s share of the sper- 
matic logos” or “share of the logos disseminated among men.” 
The meaning of spermatikos is active, divine potential sown in a 
person—the sowing logos who sows in people, even before the 
coming of Christ in the flesh, a part of Himself. 

Where did Justin get the phrase logos spermatikos from? Holte’s 
view that he took it from Philo would seem unlikely in view of the 
infrequency of the term in Philo’s works (only in Leg. All. 3.150; 
Quis rer. div. haer. 119; Quaest. in Exod. 2.68), where the term is 
used exclusively in connection with the propagation of species in 
animals and plants. Moreover, for Philo it is not the logos who is 
regarded as the highest cause of the origin and maintenance of 
species, but God. Waszink, “Bemerkungen,” 390, postulates a 
threefold source for Justin’s logos spermatikos: (a) It was a well- 
known Stoic term (the dedication of the Apology to Marcus 
Aurelius reinforcing this); (b) the influence of the Gospel Parable 
of the Sower, Mt 13:3-9; (c) the frequency of the idea of sowing 
and planting in Philo’s works (Leg. All. 1.13.40; 1.45, 48; De 
Migrat. Abr. 142; De Plant. 84). This theory however falls short of 
proof. It is significant that Justin never quotes directly the Parable 
of the Sower, although he quotes many other New Testament pas- 
sages in detail. And, in any event, /ogza concerning the “Sower” 
circulated in the early Church independently of the Gospels (1 
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Clement 24.4-5; Gospel of Thomas logion 8, which reinterprets the 
Parable perhaps in a Jewish-Christian direction). Moreover, as 
Philo’s influence on Justin cannot be demonstrated in other mat- 
ters, it seems unlikely that he is Justin’s source. Recently M. J. 
Edwards, “On the Platonic Schooling of Justin Martyr,” /7S, n.s., 
42 (1991): 17-34, has postulated Numenius as Justin’s source. 
However, it may simply be the case that in working out the logos 
spermatikos idea Justin took over the well-known Stoic term, but 
otherwise developed the Sower idea boldly in his own way. 
Justin’s originality should not be underestimated. The equation 
of the whole logos with Jesus Christ differentiates him at once 
from Stoicism, Middle Platonism, Philo, and Numenius. We have 
the strange paradox that the man who was chiefly responsible for 
making the logos idea a permanent element in Christian thought 
was but little influenced by Saint John, Philo, or his philosophical 
forebears. The idea of the logos-Christ sowing seeds in man was, I 
believe, in essence his own. 

72. Perhaps “hidden” rather than “heavenly.” 

73. Cf. Seneca, Ep. ad Lucil. 16: “Quidquid bene dictum est ab ullo, 
meum est;” Ep. ad Lucil. 12: “quod verum est, meum est,” although he 
was not claiming that he possessed all truth = logos. 

74, Cf. I Apol. 13.3 and n. 77. 

75. Note that sperma corresponds to metousia (part possession). 
In other words there is a difference between sperma or metousia of 
the logos and the logos itself. 

76. To biblidion (Lat. libellus) is a petition or book handed in to 
the imperial department. The rulers, if they so wished, placed a 
comment at the end and had it published. (Eus. H. E. 4.16.1. calls 
2 Apol. biblion = a pamphlet); see further A. Ehrhardt, “Justin 
Martyr’s Two Apologies,” J/EH 4 (1953): 5. Justin’s libellus is 
longer than /zbellc known from inscriptions or papyri. For the view 
that it was actually presented, or intended to be presented to the 
emperors, see F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (London, 
1977), 562-63. 

77. Middle Platonist terminology; cf. Cic. De Fin. 5.15.43 and 
Albinus Didask. 1. Cf. 2 Apol. 7.6 (n. 39) and Dial. 93.1, where 
Justin even uses the term phusikazi ennoiai. 
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78. Christians are punished on suspicion of committing acts 
the heathens commit. 

79. This sentence seems out of place here and may be a mar- 
ginal note that found its way into the text. Blunt, 129, suggests 
that it belongs after “at popular opinion” in 2 Apol. 13.1. This, 
however, is not quite certain. On Simon Magus see J Apol. n. 180. 

80. Prograpséte is “to publish officially” or “to proscribe.” The 
thought here is that 2 Apol. might become known more widely 
through official publication. Justin’s approach is evangelistic and 
pastoral rather than academic. 

81. The Sotadists were the followers of Sotades of Maronea, 
who was the author of obscene verses. Philaenis of Leucadia was 
the authoress of a poem pert aphrodision. I have read orchestikois 
with A, which refers to “dancers,” “ballet dancers,” although this 
seems strange in a context of names. Blunt, 129, reads arches- 
trateiois (with Leutsch) and then refers it to the followers of 
Archestratus of Gela, who wrote a gastronomic poem called hédu- 
patheia. ‘There is however no MS evidence to support this, 
although it would make better sense. Epicureanism, which was 
the creed of a cultivated minority (“pleasure is the beginning and 
end of the blessed life”), was largely rejected by philosophers, 
after the time of Augustus, in favor of Stoicism. 

B27Ct. Wiliam 2:4. 

83. Referring back to the dedication to J Apol. Justin suggests 
that the emperors’ own salvation depends on their attitude 
toward Christianity, the “true” philosophy; cf. 1 Apol. 8.1 and 
Tert. Ad Scap. 1: “Hunc libellum non nobis timentes misimus, sed vobis 
et omnibus inimicis nostris?” 


APPENDIX: 
JUSTIN MARTYR’S ESCHATOLOGY 


1 APOLOGY 28.2, 2 APOLOGY 7.1 


In considering Justin’s eschatology, a starting-off point is pro- 
vided by an article of Professor C. F. D. Moule of Cambridge,’ 
written nearly thirty years ago, which is, I believe, relevant to 
Justin. Briefly, Professor Moule’s thesis is that it is an error to seek 
a sequence of development or evolution in eschatological formu- 
lations within the New Testament as the hope in the Parousia 
weakened: 


My point is not only that these (i.e., New Testament state- 
ments about the last things) are incapable of being built into 
a single system, but also that they have, intrinsically, no logi- 
cal sequence or successive order of evolution, but may arrive 
on the scene at any moment, and in almost any order, 
whether to “peg” two opposite ends of a paradox or to 
defend different aspects of the truth as they chance to come 
under attack. They are produced (to use Papias’ celebrated 
phrase), pros tas chreias, to meet each need as it arises.” 


Professor Moule has no difficulty in showing that the language of 
realized eschatology is used more when the individual believer is in 
mind; futurist eschatology when the group destiny is being empha- 
sized; the mythical and quasi-physical language of apocalyptic 
when the future of the entire cosmos is in view. So Saint Paul can 
use realized eschatology, apocalyptic language, and nonapocalyp- 
tic language according to his theme, not according to the stage of 
his theological development.* The question of the delay in the 
Parousia was hardly in view in the New Testament and did not 
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affect the shaping of theological thought.* Professor Moule’s con- 
clusions (and he is dealing only with the New Testament) would 
appear to be of importance for understanding Justin’s eschatol- 
ogy. Justin had a vivid belief in the Second Advent of Christ, yet it 
is remarkable how little the delay in the Parousia seems to have 
worried him. The “time-scale” type of argument is hardly found in 
his writings. Goodenough’s explanation of this is that Justin was a 
simple type of Christian “to whom the written and oral traditions 
of early Christianity...have meant more than the attempts of 
thoughtful men to reconcile them with the facts of life.”’ This is, I 
believe, to underestimate Justin, who after all was a philosopher 
who had come to Christianity from a mid-Platonist milieu. Justin, 
writing in the mid-second century, was still dominated by the ten- 
sion between the “already” and the “not yet”; by what had hap- 
pened in the coming of Christ, the whole Word, rather than by 
problems of the delay of the Parousia. His eschatological language 
varies according to circumstances, as with the New Testament 
writers, and this is the cause of his apparent contradictions. 
Goodenough’s judgment that Justin’s is an inferior mind and that 
“one of the chief values of a study of his eschatology is the testi- 
mony it bears to the completely uncritical character of his think- 
ing”® could equally well be applied to Saint Paul or Saint John. 


THE Two ADVENTS 


Again and again, in both the Dialogue and the Apology, Justin 
states his belief in the two advents of Christ.’ The first has already 
happened in the incarnation when He came as a dishonored and 
suffering man without glory—the Second Coming will reveal Him 
in glory with the angelic host. Justin uses the word Parousia no 
fewer than twenty-nine times while the only other occurrence of 
the word in the Greek Apologists is found in Tatian, Oratio ad 
Graecos 39.3. The two comings—the first in lowliness, the second in 
exaltation—have been, for Justin, prophesied in the Old Testament 
and he adduces a succession of proof-texts in support of his view, 
some not found in the New Testament. Thus Psalm 110:7, “Ofa 
brook in the way shall he drink, therefore shall he lift up his head,” 
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describes the humility and the glory of Christ.* In the first advent 
Christ was pierced; in the second they will recognize the one whom 
they have pierced and bitterly mourn.’ Even the events associated 
with Moses and Joshua are brought in to support Justin’s view.” 
Moses stretched out his hands as he sat on the hill and continued 
until evening while Joshua was the leader in battle enabling Israel to 
prevail—the former symbolizing by his outstretched arms the First 
Coming and the Cross while Joshua (Jesus) symbolizes the Second 
Coming when the power of the name will prevail over the demonic 
hosts. Likewise the two goats offered on the Day of Atonement rep- 
resent the two advents—the scapegoat symbolizing Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death and the other goat His Second Coming, which Justin 
seems to imply will take place in Jerusalem." 

This belief in the two advents of Christ is found consistently in 
the New Testament and Justin’s linking of it with the status of 
Christ as humiliated and glorified is also thoroughly biblical. The 
fact that he overlays and supports this belief with much fanciful exe- 
gesis and quotes proof-texts that sometimes appear to have been 
picked at random should not blind us to his fundamentally biblical 
outlook. What is significant is that Justin preserves the tension 
found in the New Testament between the already and not yet, that is, 
between realized and futurist eschatology. While many of his refer- 
ences to the second advent are, as might be expected, collective, 
that is, Christ comes as the arrival of a king to a community,” some 
are individualistic. Thus in Dial. 28.2-3 Justin says to Trypho: 


It is but a short time that is left you for coming over to us; if 
Christ comes suddenly, you will repent in vain, you will 
lament in vain; for he will not hear you. “Break up fallow 
ground for yourselves,” Jeremiah has cried to the people, 
“and do not sow over thorns. Circumcise to the Lord, and 
be ye circumcised in the uncircumcision of your heart.” Do 
not therefore sow in thorns and unploughed land whence 
you have no fruit. Know Christ, and behold there is fair fal- 
low, fair and rich in your heart. 


This is the language not of apocalyptic, but of realized, eschatol- 
ogy: “Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of Man cometh.”"” 
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THE DELAY IN THE PAROUSIA 


In Justin’s day the Church had existed for more than a century. 
Generations of Christians had lived on earth and had, no doubt, 
believed in a Second Coming of Christ. The Church in Rome had 
survived the fires of the Neronian persecution and the lesser 
assault of Domitian. What is surprising is that anxiety over the 
delay in the Parousia seems to have left but little trace in early 
Christian literature. The following references comprise the sum 
total of references to a “delay” before the time of Justin: 2 Pt 3:4; 
1 Clement 23.3; Barn. 19.5; Hermas Vis. 3.4.3; 2 Clement 11.2—and 
most of these refer to the “double-minded” who are disputing 
“whether these things are so or not.”” In view of the paucity of 
references to the “delay” in the Parousia as constituting a diffi- 
culty, it is all the more surprising that scholars have surmised that 
the nonoccurrence of the second advent was the cause of a radi- 
cal reformulation of Christian doctrine and practice. Justin, as a 
fair representative of second-century thought, was little troubled 
by the nonarrival of the second advent. ‘There are but three pas- 
sages in his writings that bear on this question. In Dial. 32.3 he 
quotes Daniel 7:25 that the Man of Iniquity is to reign for a sea- 
son, seasons, and half a season. Trypho and his friends, says 
Justin, explain a season as a hundred years, in which case, if and 
seasons refers to two seasons, the Man of Iniquity will reign for at 
least 350 years before the end comes. Justin rejects this and holds 
that, since the time of the ascension, the Man of Iniquity is at the 
door, that is, the last times are about to appear. What is signifi- 
cant is that Justin nowhere suggests that Christians have been 
querying the nonarrival of the end—it is only a question of prov- 
ing to Jews that their interpretation of Daniel 7 is wrong. 

In two passages in his Apologies Justin explains to the non- 
Christian world why the destruction of the world has been post- 
poned. According to 2 Apol. 7.1, God has delayed the destruction 
of the world (and of the demons and men) “because of the seed 
of the Christians, who know that they are the cause of preserva- 
tion in nature.” In J Apol. 28.2 Justin says that “God delays doing 
this [1.e., destroying the world] for the sake of the human race, for 
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he foreknows that there are some yet to be saved by repentance, 
even perhaps some not yet born.” 

The first passage seems to have in mind the Old Testament 
idea that the destruction of a city by God will be postponed if 
there is a seed or small remnant of righteous people in it.” Yet the 
context makes it clear that Justin has in mind the spermatic logos 
conception. The researches of Andresen, as we have seen in the 
notes, have shed new light on the antecedents of this idea. 
Andresen shows how Cicero, who depends on Antiochus of 
Askalon, speaks of the semina justitiae, which have been present 
since the earliest generations of humanity. Cicero links the seed 
forces of the Sioa with the seeds of justice, that is, he gives an ethi- 
cal rather than a metaphysical interpretation of them. The same 
development is found in Arius Didymus in his exposition of the 
Peripatetic ethics. He reads the idea of “seed forces” into Aristotle 
in an exclusively ethical interpretation. Men, for Arius, possess by 
nature the “beginnings” and “seeds” of the virtues, which are 
brought to perfection by morals and right behavior. Arius is the 
first to give a purely ethical interpretation of the logoz spermatikoi. 
In Andresen’s view, Arius is the link between the philosophy of 
Antiochus of Askelon and Cicero and Middle Platonism (as exem- 
plified by Albinus). He believes that Justin’s ideas are best 
explained by reference to Middle Platonism where the “seed 
forces” are given a moral and ethical interpretation and are not 
connected with the Stoic world-reason. It was after all from this 
type of Platonism that Justin passed into Christianity. 

The intricacies of Andresen’s argument need not be detailed 
here. What is significant is that Justin, in 2 Apol. 7, after giving his 
view that God delays the destruction of the world because the seeds 
of Christians are the cause of preservation in nature, states that 
men and women have embedded in them the faculty of knowing 
good and evil: “But neither do we affirm that it is by fate that people 
do what they do, or suffer what they suffer, but that each person by 
free choice acts rightly or sins...this is the nature of all that is made, 
to be capable of vice and virtue.” This is similar to the Middle 
Platonist use of the Stoic general concepts (communes notitiae; koinaa 
or phusikai ennoiai). Justin, however, closely connects these general 
concepts with the “seed forces.” This is shown by his terminology 
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when he speaks in this passage of the seed of the Christians who are 
the cause of preservation in nature and the seed of the logos 
implanted in the whole human race;" and in another context of 
“the intuition of God implanted in the nature of man.”” 

In the second passage from / Apol. 28.2, Justin states that God 
delays the end in order that future generations (some perhaps 
unborn) may have the opportunity of repentance. This is the 
nearest we get in Justin to the time-scale type of argument. 

There is no suggestion in these passages from the Apologies 
that Justin is troubled by the nonarrival of the second advent or 
that it has affected his innermost thought. His ideas vary accord- 
ing to a change of circumstance. He is no longer confronting a Jew 
who was familiar with the LXX but is seeking to demonstrate, to 
the educated world, the rationality of the Christian position. 
Accordingly he places the emphasis on individual choice, as did 
the prevailing Middle Platonist philosophy, and seeks to show that 
Christianity is in harmony with nature. In a sense this is a type of 
realized eschatology although transmuted into a philosophical 
key. Apocalypticism can thus be relegated into the background 
and the emphasis placed on individual responsibility in choosing 
good or evil. Elsewhere Justin represents Christians as looking for- 
ward to the end of the present order of things and the destruction 
of the world. These two beliefs should not be considered mutually 
contradictory. Justin can use apocalyptic and nonapocalytpic lan- 
guage according to his theme, not according to the stages of his 
development as a Christian philosopher, much as Saint Paul did. 


‘THE RESURRECTION AND THE MILLENNIUM 


Justin, in common with traditional Christian eschatology, held 
that Christ and His angels will suddenly appear on the clouds of 
heaven.’® Then will come the resurrection in which the souls of 
men and women will be reunited with the bodies discarded at 
death. Justin says that his opponents ought not to object to the 
idea of survival after death since they have much the same in their 
own traditions: “Treat us at least like these; we believe in God not 
less than they do, but rather more, since we look forward to 
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receiving again our own bodies, though they be dead and buried 
in the earth, declaring that nothing is impossible to God.”” 

In the Dialogue with Trypho the collective nature of the 
Parousia is emphasized. The resurrection of the saints occurs at 
this time; a renewing of heaven and earth takes place and 
Christians inherit an eternal Jerusalem. Justin likens this to the 
entry into the promised land under Joshua: 


And just as he (i.e., Joshua), not Moses, led the people into 
the Holy Land, and as he divided it by lot to them that 
entered with him, so also will Jesus the Christ turn the dis- 
persion of the people, and will distribute the good land to 
each, though not again in the same manner. For the one 
(Joshua) gave them the inheritance for a time for he was not 
Christ our God, nor Son of God, but the other (Jesus) will, 
after the holy resurrection, give us our possession for- 
ever.... This is He who is to shine in Jerusalem as an everlast- 
ing light.”° 


Ci epial 139.5: 


Wherefore men from every quarter, whether bond or free, 
believing on Christ, and knowing the truth that lies in His 
words and those of His prophets, are aware that they will be 
together with Him in that land, and will inherit the incor- 
ruptible things of eternity. 


It is possible to infer from this that the general resurrection and 
judgment, the renewing of heaven and earth, and the establish- 
ment of an eternal kingdom with Jerusalem as its capital all occur 
together. Justin’s language is certainly capable of a spiritual inter- 
pretation and is in line with much New Testament eschatology. 
However, in the Dialogue another view is found. Justin introduces 
the idea of the millennium or a thousand-year reign of the saints 
in Jerusalem, which is inaugurated by a resurrection of the right- 
eous and closed by a resurrection of the righteous and wicked 
after which follows the final judgment. There is no doubt that 
Justin held that Jerusalem would be physically rebuilt. In answer to 
Trypho’s question he replies: 
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I have acknowledged to you earlier that I and many others 
do hold this opinion, even as you also know well that this is 
to take place. But I also informed you that even many 
Christians of pure and godly mind do not accept it....But I, 
and all other entirely orthodox Christians, know that there 
will be a resurrection of the flesh, and also a thousand 
years in a Jerusalem built up and adorned and enlarged, as 
the prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah, and all the rest acknowl- 
edge.” 


In Dial. 81 Justin quotes Isaiah 65:17-25 and Psalm 90:4 (“day of 
the Lord is as a thousand years”) and then goes on: 


And further, a man among us named John, one of the apos- 
tles of Christ, prophesied in a Revelation made to him that 
they who have believed our Christ will spend a thousand 
years in Jerusalem, and that afterwards the universal, and, in 
one word, eternal resurrection of all at once, will take place, 
and also the judgment. And this too our Lord said: “They 
shall neither marry, nor be given in marriage but shall be 
equal to angels, being children of God, (that is) of the resur- 
rection.””° 


As Justin only applies the verba Christi to conditions after the gen- 
eral resurrection, it is likely that he is referring the prophecy of 
Isaiah 65 to actual conditions that would come to pass in 
Jerusalem, although, unlike Papias, he does not emphasize the 
sensuous element of the millennium. 

It is a hopeless task to reconcile this belief in an earthly millen- 
nium in Jerusalem with Justin’s other opinion that the new 
Jerusalem will be an immediate, spiritual, eternal land or inheri- 
tance. The argument that there is no mention of the millennium 
in the two Apologies and that therefore this belief was of no real 
significance to Justin will hardly bear examination, as to have 
stated boldly the collapse of all earthly power and the rule of 
Christians under Christ in a rebuilt Jerusalem would have been 
very untactful, to say the least, in an apologia intended primarily 
for the non-Christian world. Rather, both views were held by 
Justin and it would seem that this is another example of how cir- 
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cumstance has affected his eschatology. In stating the doctrine of 
the eternal Jerusalem, Justin is following New Testament tradition 
about the spiritual destiny of humankind. In holding to an earthly 
millennium in a rebuilt Jerusalem, Justin may have been strongly 
influenced by the events of the great Jewish war of 132-135 C.E. 
and the Messianic pretensions of Bar-Cochba or Bar-Cosiba. It is 
not without significance that in the Dialogue Justin refers to the 
war as still in progress. Thus in Dial. 1.3 Trypho says that he has 
recently fled from the war to Greece and Corinth; compare 9.3. 
Dial. 16.3 seems to refer to Hadrian’s edict after the destruction 
of Jerusalem forbidding Jews to visit the city; compare 40.2, 90.2; 
1 Apol. 47, 53. In Dial. 108.3 the city has been taken. This war set 
in motion large numbers of refugees fleeing from Palestine who 
came to many of the larger cities in the Roman world. Discussion 
with a Jew could hardly avoid the question “What is to become of 
the ruined Jerusalem?” Justin claims the city for Christ by drawing 
on an earlier strand of millennial teaching found in Revelation 
20:4, 6 and in Jewish speculation.” Both views, the spiritual and 
the millennial Jerusalem, are held by Justin, not because he was 
simple-minded and incapable of logical thought—the whole tenor 
of his philosophy is against this—but because circumstances 
affected his eschatology. He can use the mythical and quasi-physi- 
cal language of apocalyptic according to his theme—although he 
admits that many Christians do not subscribe to his quasi-physical 
Views. 


THE JUDGMENT AND WORLD CONFLAGRATION 


Justin puts the judgment, when men and women will be judged 
before the throne of God according to their deeds, immediately 
after the second advent or at the close of the millennium. Every 
man and woman—the living and the dead—reaching as far back as 
Adam—will appear before the great assize: 


We are in fact of all men your best helpers and allies in 
securing good order, convinced as we are that no wicked 
person, no covetous person or conspirator, or virtuous per- 
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son either, can be hidden from God, and that everyone goes 
to eternal punishment or salvation in accordance with the 
character of his or her actions. 


As Isaiah was sawn asunder, so will Christ divide the human race 
at the judgment, some being destined for His everlasting king- 
dom and some for unquenchable fire. Justin associated the 
angels with men in the judgment as both have been given free 
will. The demons will be finally and totally conquered and sent 
to the eternal fires® while Christ will reign as eternal king and 
priest.” 

The general impression Justin gives is that men and angels who 
have done evil and misused their free will will be condemned to 
eternal fire, suffering forever. However, he also states that in the 
eternal fire every person will suffer in proportion to his deeds: 


If you pay no attention to our prayers and our frank state- 
ments about everything, it will not injure us, since we 
believe, or rather are firmly convinced, that every person 
will suffer in eternal fire in accordance with the quality of 
his or her actions, and similarly, will be required to give 
account for the abilities which he has received from God, as 
Christ told us when he said “To whom God has given more, 
from him more will be required.””” 


The wicked are punished only so long as God wills them to exist 
and be punished. Goodenough says that Justin is here retaining 
distinct traditions and it is idle to speculate as to which he 
regarded as the true one.* Would it not be more true to say that 
Justin’s ideas vary with change of circumstance? The imagery of 
the great assize is taken over from the New Testament and is used 
when a personal decision—for or against—is at issue, while in his 
apologia to the non-Christian world Justin emphasizes more the 
rationality of the Christian position. The quality of actions is thus 
all-important and punishment varies according to this quality. 
Justin’s views on the subject of a world conflagration after the 
judgment are again diverse. In a remarkable passage in 2 Apol. 7 
he criticizes the Stoic identification of God with matter, which is 
ever-changing and destructible. Christians believe, Justin says, 
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that the end of the world will come when the fire of judgment 
descends and utterly dissolves everything as in the days of Noah. 
At this destruction evil angels, demons, and men will cease to 
exist. How this is to be reconciled with the doctrine of the eter- 
nal rule of Christ from the new Jerusalem, found in the Dialogue, 
is not stated. A significant clue lies in the fact, rarely noticed, 
that only the Apologies speak of a final conflagration while only 
the Dialogue knows of the eternal Jerusalem. It would seem that 
again Justin’s views vary according to circumstances, for in the 
Second Apology he is concerned to refute the Stoic view (as under- 
stood by Middle Platonism) that the deity is periodically 
destroyed in changeable matter. In the Dialogue Justin is more 
concerned with refuting Jewish beliefs and asserting the fact of 
Christ as the light of an eternal kingdom, the capital of which is 
Jerusalem. 

Professor Moule, in his study of New Testament eschatology 
in the article already mentioned, says “different formulations 
have to be enlisted in the service of different affirmations, all of 
which may prove to be simultaneous aspects of a single great 
conviction too large to be expressed coherently or singly.”* Our 
short investigation in this appendix has shown that this state- 
ment is an apt description of Justin Martyr’s eschatology. The 
assertion that he is a simple-minded, uncritical, muddled 
Christian is, I believe, wide of the mark. Justin’s language varies 
according to his theme, not according to his stage of develop- 
ment as a Christian philosopher. There is little in his writings to 
suggest that the delay in the Parousia caused him concern or 
that time-scale calculations of the end of the world had any sig- 
nificant influence on his theology. His fundamental interest is 
the Whole Word incarnate in Christ—in other words, with what 
has happened, and he preserves the rich tension between this 
“already” and “not yet” found in the New Testament. In Justin’s 
extensive writings we can trace no evolutionary sequence of 
eschatological formulations. Rather, affirmations of individual 
realized eschatology (leading to the call to repentance), futurist 
eschatology bound up with the destiny of the group, the lan- 
guage of Apocalyptic both mystical and quasi-physical, are used 
according to the theme under discussion. It is true that Justin in 
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some instances unknowingly allowed the biblical basis of his the- 
ology to be modified to too great an extent by his philosophical 
presuppositions—this is perhaps particularly true of his logos 
doctrine—but this is not a charge that can legitimately be 
brought against his eschatology. 
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5. E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr (Jena, 
1923; repr. Leiden, 1968), 279. Note his remark: “It is one of the 
marvels of history that Christianity did not collapse when its 
eschatological hope had to be indefinitely postponed.” 
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Enoch 10.19. Among Christian authors Papias (Iren. Adv. Haer. 
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deacons, 70, 71 

dead: cult of, 141 

death, 10, 35, 81; Christians’ 
view of, 64, 82-83 

Delacroix, Eugene, 192 

Demeter-Kore, 177 

Demiurge, 27, 37, 41, 64, 68, 
169, 170, 193 

demons, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 25-26, 
27, 31, 39, 40, 41, 50, 54, 
59,63, 73, 79; angelsand, 
76-77, Christian doctrine 
and, 82, 83; exorcism of, 
78; gods as images of, 51; 
image of Kore and, 69-70; 
jst s interestin, 1545 
leader of, 42; magic 
wrought by, 138; mythol- 
ogy used by, to imitate 
Christ, 61-64; rejection of, 
81; sprinkling and, 67 

destiny, 52-53, 54, 155 

destruction of world: post- 
poned, 78-79, 206-8 

Deucalion, 78 

devil, 42 

Diatessaron, 5 

Diogenes, 189 

Dion the Golden-mouthed, 
119 

Diomysis.o7,40 02, a4 lb 

Dioscuri, 38; worship of, 129 

discipline, 81-82 

disloyalty, 6, 7, 26-30, 124 

divination, 35, 158 


divine theophanies, 175 
divine twins: cult of, 129 
divorce, 74 

Dodona, 35 

Domitian, 97, 206 
Domitilla, 97 

dreams, 31 

dualism, 138 


Elias, 8, 55, 160 

Empedocles, 35 

emperors, 35; attitude toward 
Christianity, 201; 
deceased, 38 

enlightenment: received at 
baptism, 174-75 

Epicureanism, 142, 201 

Epicureans, 85, 107, 155 

Epicurus, 78, 83, 155 

Epiphanius, 3 

Epistle to Diognetus, 2 

Erebus, 65 

eschatology of Justin Martyr, 
203-14 

eternal fire, 66, 78, 79, 80, 
212-14 

ethics, Greek, 156 

eCuchatist, 6,17) loulo=20; 
116, 164, 171; baptismal, 
70-71, 178-80; conditions 
for rceiving, 70-71; rite of, 
Ai 

Euchites, 139 

Eudorus of Alexandria, 13 

eunuch(s), 43 

Evelpisiusa. 

evil spirits, 29, 78 

Exodus, 169, 171 
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exorcism, 17, 78, 108, 175, 
193 

exposure of infants, 41, 42 

Ezekiel, 59 


fasting, 66, 153; baptism and, 
WAS 

fatalism, 7-8, 155 

fate, 52, 78, 79, 155 

Felix, Governor of 
Alexandria, 11, 43 

fire: primal principle of, 196. 
See also eternal fire 

First Coming, 162, 205 

“first God,” 170 

Flavia Neapolis, 3, 23, 104, 
134 

Flavius Clemens, 97 

flood, the, 78 

food: blessing of, 71 

form: of the Cross, 62-63, 65 

form (schéma), 165, 166 

form of God, 27-28 

fourfold Canon, 173 

Fourth Gospel, 114, 173, 182 

free will, 78, 155, 156, 212 

Fronto, 107 

futurist eschatology, 162, 
203, 2059213 


Gaius, 154 

Galen, 181 

Ganymede, 40 

Gehenna, 36 

“general ideas,” 197 
Genesis, 148, 171 
Gentiles, 44, 56, 57, 60, 61 
giants, 190 


Giotto, 127 

Gnostic exegesis, 177 

Gnosticism, 138 

Gnostics, 111 

God, 27; as creator, 28, 37; 
denial of, 64; and destruc- 
tion of the world, 42; form 
and shape of, 27-28, 112; 
has no need of sacrifice, 
153; impassibility of, 134; 
and judgment, 80; Justin’s 
idea of, 16-17; the logos 
and, 77-78; name of, 28; 
namelessness of, 67, 68; 
sparing the world for 
Christians, 78-79; suffer- 
ing and, 9-10; worship of, 
26, 30-31, 34, 35 

God-fearers, | 

gods, 27-28, 38, 40, 42, 82, 
83; demons called, 25-26; 
images of demons, 51; 
worship of, 40 

good works, 33, 34 

Gospel: Platonism as prepara- 
tion for, 14 

Gospels, 71, 142, 181-82; 
liturgical reading of, 183 

grammatici (literary men), 163 

Granianus, Q. Licinius 
Silvanus, 72, 185 

Greek Fathers, 21 

Greek philosophy, 2, 12, 20, 
26 

guilt, inherited, 156 


Hadrian, 3, 111, 144, 145, 
160, 211; letter of, 8, 72; 
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Hegesippus, 138 
heimarmene theory, 155, 156 
Helen, 134 

Helena, 41, 137 

Hellenistic Judaism, | 
Heracles, 37-38, 62, 81 


Heraclitus, 8, 55, 79, 159-60, 


192 
heretics, 168 
Hermes, 37, 38, 144 
Herod, 43-44, 50 
Herod the Great, 150 
Herodes Atticus, 119 
Hippolytus, 164 
Holy Spirit, 16-17, 67 
Homer, 35, 81 
Honoratus, M. Petronius, 11, 
143 
Hosea, 152 
Hugh of Lincoln, Saint, 139 
human race, 42; conversion 


and restoration of, 39; cre- 


ation and, 76; enslaved to 
demons, 77; logos sows 
seeds in, 83-84 

human responsibility: doc- 
fine of, 13 

human sacrifice, 195 

Hyginus, 11 

hymnody, 116 

Hystaspes, 37, 54 


idol worship, 112 

illumination, 67; baptism as, 
FOR 75 

immanence, 117, 134 

immorality, 26-30 


immortality, 6, 15; doctrine 
Of 7 

imposters, 39-43 

incarnation, 132, 150, 204 

incorruption, 36 

individual responsibility, 155, 
156 

Irenaeus, 132, 164 

Isaac, 69, 108 

Isaiah, 45, 46, 48-49, 53, 56, 
60, 61, 62, 66, 68, 148, 152 

Isis, 141 


Jacob, 45, 46, 69, 108, 175 

James (brother of the Lord), 
161 

Jerenmaliys 3 52 

Jemsalemets, 56.209-11) 213 

Jesse, 45-46 

Jesus Christ, 7, 27, 36, 67; 
belief in, 81; called 
Angel/Apostle, 68-69; 
consummation of 
Platonism in, 14; death, 
resurrection, ascension, 
37 10N 5255458, 7172, 
134, 148; denial of, 64; 
eternal rule of, 213; as 
First-born of God, 8; his- 
tory of civilization consum- 
mated in, 21; human soul 
in, 193; incarnation, 70; as 
incarnation of rational 
principle, 80-81; logos 
resides im, 14 115, 55: as 
logos/Teacher, 30, 31; 
mythology used by demons 
Lo lmiiale, Gl 04 precepts 
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given by, 32-34, 35; preex- 
istence of, 159; prophecies 
regarding, 44-48, 55-60, 
61-62, 63, 64, 67, 81; reign 
of, 51; significance of 
name, 77-78; Son of God 
called, 77-78, 145, 148; 
works of, 43. See also logos: 
Jesus Christ as 

Jethro, 175 

Jewish war of 132-135 C.E., 
44, 147-48, 163, 211. See 
also Bar-Cochba rising 

Jews, 44-45, 48, 49, 56-60, 
68, 69 

John, Saint, 200, 205; logos 
theory of, 14 

John the Baptist, 107 

Johnson, Samuel, 167 

Josephus, 157 

Joshua, 205, 209 

Judaea, 104; subjugation of, 
148 

Judah, 44, 45, 46 

Judaism, | 

judgment, 72, 78, 80, 114, 
209; world conflagration 
and, 211-14 

Julian, 189 

Julius Caesar. See Caesar, 
Julius 

Jupiter, 83, 136 

Jupiter Latiaris: cult of, 195 

justice, 6, 7; appeal for, 23-24 

Justin Martyr: achievement 
of, 20-21; life of, 3-5 

Justinian, 140 


kerygma, 21; apostolic, 161; 
behind New Testament, 
128; Christological, 175 

kerygmatic credal formula, 
148 

Kingdom of Heaven, 33, 34 

knowledge of good and evil, 
207-8 

koinonia, 165 

Kore, 69 

Kronos, 83 


Laban, 175 

Last Supper, 20, 179, 181 

Leda: sons of, 38 

Liberalis, M. Sempronius, 11 

liturgical kiss of peace, 70 

leg@s;o 4, 20, 65, Loz alee 
and baptism, 19; cosmo- 
logical significance of, 165; 
doctrine of, 14-16, 110, 
214; in eucharist, 20; God 
Aincl, (ones iin linen, SS) 
79, 83-84, 196, 197, 199; 
incarnate by will of God, 
132; incarnation of, as cen- 
tral fact in human history, 
124; Jesus Christ as, 7, 26, 
69, 115, 159, 199, 211; 
Justin’s interpretation of, 
20-21; knowledge of, 198; 
personal, 13; presence of 
ivan, IOs Setate ay, 17, 
149-50; Spirit distinct 
from, 170-71; whole, 
80-81 

logos-Christ, 175; as 
Angel/ Apostle, 176 
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logos spermatikos, 15-16, 159, 
196-200, 207 

logostheer a!) 2.1m 
Heraclitus, 159 

long-suffering, 33-34 

Lot, 61 

Lucian of Samosata, 98 


Lucius the philosopher, 6, 11, © 


25 fos 
Luke, Saint, 134, 138 


magical arts/works, 41, 63, 
(pes 

Marcion of Pontus, 7, 11, 41, 

64 

Marcionism, 11 

Marcionite church, 138, 168 

Marcus Aurelius, 3, 11, 12, 

NOS, 105, 199 

Marius, 166-67 

Mark, 181 

marriage, 32, 42 

Martinus, 4, 5 

martyrdom, 9, 189 

matter: created by God, 28; 


eternity of, 168; Stoic iden- 


tification of God with, 
212-13; Universe created 
from, 65, 71 

Maxentius, 125 

Memoirs, 119 

Menander, 7, 37, 41, 63, 135, 

138 

Micah, 47 

Michelangelo, 127 

Middle Platonism, 13-14, 15, 
16, 104, 112-13, 142, 155, 
156, 165, 170, 191, 194, 


200, 213; idea of God in, 
150; individual choice in, 
208; influence on Justin, 
168, 169; influence on 
Philo, 176; in Justin’s philo- 
sophical background, 
197-98, 204, 207 

midrash pesher, 152, 162, 163 

Milesian philosophers, 98 

millennium, 208-11 

Minos, 27 

Minucius Fundanus, 8, 72, 
rT 

Misael, 8, 55, 160 

Mithra, 71 

Mithraism, 17, 179, 182 

monotheism, 7, 117 

monotheists: Christians are, 
30-31 

Montanus, 152 

moral freedom, 143 

Moses, 60, 148, 168, 171, 205; 
dependence of Plato and 
Greek philosophers on, 8, 
13, 64-66, 157; first of the 
prophets, 44-45, 46, 53, 
61, 62, 67-68; God spoke 
to, 67-68, 69 

Musonius, 79 

mythology, 7, 8; used by 
demons to imitate Christ, 
61-64 


name of Christians, 24-25, 
27, MU, NES 

name of God, 28, 112 

natural knowledge, 197 

natural philosophy, 169 
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natural revelation, 159, 198 


“naturally formed concepts,” 


1S 
necromancy, 35 
Neoplatonism, 14 
Nero, 206 
new birth: baptism as, 172 
New Testament, 12-13, 205; 
Epistles, 172 
Nicodemus, 173 
Noah, 78 
Numenius, 16, 200 


Old Testament, 7, 15, 207; 
Hebrew, 145-46 

Ophites, 141 

oracles, 35 

organic development, 197 

Onsen) oct a4 

original sin, 156 

Orphism, 128 

Osiris, 144 


pagan cults: sprinklings in, 


15 


paganism, 14, 141; irrational- 


ity of, 37-39 
Palestinian Judaism, 168 
Pantheism, 126 
Papias, 181, 210 
Papylus, 122 
Parable of the Sower, 15-16, 

199-200 
parousia, 162; collective 

nature of, 209; delay in, 

203-4, 206-8, 213 
parricide, 38 
Pascha, 18 


Paul, Saint, 112, 131, 138, 
198, 203, 204 

leevoliioe Invomsiles., ls 1, eee 

Peace, 29 

Pentateuch, 146, 157 

Peripateties, 143,170, 197 

Peripatos, 197 

persecution, 1, 17, 76 

Persephone, 40 

Perseus, 38, 39, 62 

Person of Christ, 161 

personal moral freedom, 
155-56 

Peter, Saint, 181 

Philaenidians, 85 

Philaenis of Leucadia, 201 

Philo, 15, 16, 176, 198, 200 

philosophers, 23, 37, 41, 53, 
80; Christianity as comple- 
tion of, 10; dependent on 
Moses, 157 

philosophic background of 
Justin, 12-16; Middle 
Platonism in, 197-98, 204, 
207 

philosophic school(s), 97 

philosophy, 7, 25, 30, 79; in 
Justin, 3; lack of moral 
reality in, 195; relationship 
of Christianity to, 4 

Pisano, Giovanni, 127 

Pisano, Niccold, 127 

Pius, Emperor, 75, 188 

planetary/ astrological week, 
185 

Platos2 (355 cecilia): 
Christianity and, 10; 
dependent on Moses, 8, 
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53, 64-66, 157; Justin’s 
esteem for, 13; teachings 
of, 83; world-soul in, 165 

Platonism, 13; Justin’s knowl- 
edge of, 4, 13-14; ortho- 
dox, 169 

Plotinus, 14 

Plutarch, 13, 107, 165 

OEMS, DI po GeO apse) 
82, 83; cast out, 81; myths 
by, 61; teachings of, 85 

lesitezreo), Iz ll. ae 

Polycrates, 121 

Pontius Pilate, 31, 47, 55, 56, 
67, 78 

Power (of God): logos as, 150 

prayer, 66; and baptism, 70, 
171, 173; with eucharistic 
rite, 71 

predictions: “fulfilled,” 8 

Priscus, 3, 23 

probation, 81-82 

promiscuity, 114, 195 

prophecy(ies), 61-62, 63; ful- 
fillment of, 7-8, 145; 
proofs of fulfillment of, 9, 
43-55 

Prophetic Books, 146 

prophetic Spirit, 7, 26, 31, 43, 
44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51-52, 
53-54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 
65-66, 68, 145 

prophets, 7, 39, 43-53, 54, 59, 
61, 63, 64, 67, 79, 146, 152, 
157 

Psalms, 1, 2, 154 

Pseudo-Cyprian, 9 

Ptolemaeus, 9, 74 


Pielem 749 

Ptolemy Philometor, 157 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 146 

punishment, 24-25, 36-37, 
52, 53, 63-64; of 
Christians, 84; eternal, 27, 
29, 35, 38, 55, 78, 79, 80, 
193; of the wicked, 13 

Pythagoras, 35 

Pytho, 35 


Quirinius, 47 


Raphael, 127 

Real presence (of Christ): 
doctrine of, 20 

realized eschatology, 162, 
203, 205) 208,72 13 

reason, 8, 42, 79, 80-81, 155, 
159, 196; justice and, 23, 
24, 25, 26; in Justin, 3; per- 
secution and, 79; power of, 
13; sanctified, 113 

rebirth, 66, 67 

redemption: doctrine of, 132 

religious ideas in Justin, 
Way 

remission of sins, 66, 67 

repentance, 32, 42, 50, 59, 66, 
67, 208 

resurrection, 36, 138; doc- 
trine of, 7; general, 208, 
209, 210; the millennium 
and, 208-11 

Revelation, 142 

rewards, 52, 53, 54 

Rhadamanthus, 27 

Roman Creed, 148 
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Roman Senate, 103 

Roman society: moral state 
of, 167 

Roman standards, 63 

Rome, 5, 40, 63 

Romulus, 129 

“Ruler of the Brethren,” 18, 
19, 70, 71, 183 

rulers, 24, 29, 30, 31, 35 

Rusticus, 3, 4 


Sabellianism, 152 

sacraments, 8, 17-20, 66-72 

sacrifice, 153 

Samaritans, 3, 40-41, 60, 104 

Sardanapalus, 78 

Satan 17a? 

Saturninus, C. Sentius, 138, 
0) 

Saul, 148 

Second Coming (Advent) of 
Christ, 17, 109, 162, 1168, 
204-5, 206; judgment and, 
211-12 

Second and Third Powers, 13 

“seed forces,” 83-84, 159, 
191, 192, 197, 207 

semina justitiae, 197, 207 

Semo (deity), 136 

Septuagint, 9, 146 

Sermon on the Mount, 120, 
130 

serpent worship, 141 

Severus, Septimius, 140 

Sibyl, 37, 54 

Sibyl, Jewish, 152-53 

Simon, 63 

Simon (Samaritan), 40, 41 


Simon Magus, 7, 84, 134, 135, 
136, 137, 138 

Simonianism, 136 

Simonians, 135-36, 137 

sin, 156 

Socrates, 6, 8, 26, 35, 76, 78, 
154, 159-60, 197; accusa- 
tions against, 81; as 
Christian, 55; death of, 
187; Justin’s reverence for, 
13, 182; tsiakof, 2 

Sodom and Gomorrah, 
60-61 

sodomy, 42, 83, 195 

Son of God, 26, 38-39, 161; 
Christ as, 43, 44, 145; as 
logos, 77-78; in Plato, 65 

sons of gods, 7 

sons of Zeus, 37-38, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 70 

Sotades of Maronea, 201 

Sotadists, 85 

soteriology, 132 

Spirit: distinct from logos, 
170-71; as logos, 149-50 

spirits of the dead, 35 

state: Church and, 124 

Stephen, Saint, 153 

Stoa, 142, 1977, 207 

Stoic fatalism, 155 

Stoic philosophers, 79 

Stoicism, 15, 16, 108, 126, 
143, 196-97, 200; Middle 
Platonists use of concepts 
of, 207 

Stoics, 37, 78, 83, 159 

suicide, 76 

Sulla, 167 
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Sunday, 71 
Synoptic Gospels, 19, 119, 
32 a7 


Tatian, 5 

taxes and assessments, 34-35 

Teacher, 25; logos-Christ as, 
OU, Sill 

Teacher of Righteousness, 
Koll 

Tennyson, Lord, 144-45 

Tertullian, 3, 20 

theological exposition, 39 

theology, 12; not affected by 
delay in Parousia, 204 

Thetis, 40 

Thomas (Judas Thomas), 129 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 127 

Tiberius Caesar. See Caesar, 
Tiberius 

“time-scale” argument, 204 

toleration, 9 

Trajan, 140, 186 

Transcendence, 174 

Trinitarian doctrine, 16-17, 
110, 116-17 

Trinity, 18, 19, 110; baptism 
in name of, 172 

Triumphal Entry, 151 

tropaion: metaphor of, 165-66 

truth, 30, 34, 39, 85 

Mgphe, 205, 200, 209-10 

Twelve the, 49-50 

two advents of Christ, 59, 
204-5 

“Two Ways” symbolism, 154 


Ulpian, 186 


ungodly, the, 50-51; punish- 
ment of, 63-64 

Universe, 165; created from 
matter, 64-65, 168; 
demonic element in, 17, 
190; nous of, 170; Second 
and Third Powers in, 8, 13 

Unmoved Mover, 14 

Urbicus, Q. Lollius, 9, 73, 74, 
75 


Valentinianism, 130 

Valentinus, 5 

Valerian, 125 

Van Eyck, 127 

Varus, P. Quintilius, 150 

Veil, H., 154 

Verissimus the philosopher, 
or le kOS 

Verus, 188 

Verus, Antoninus, 11-12 

Verus, Lucius, 11, 103 

Vespasian, Emperor, 3 

Vinee OU Atdh Glew GiE, Seo, O18) 
62, 69 

virtue and vice, 42, 52, 79, 
81-82, 142 

Von Arnim, 117 


Whole Word, 16 

Wisdom, 113 

Wisdom conception, 131 

witnesses (baptism), 173-74 

Word, 30, 31, 37, 45, 46; as 
First-begotten, 132; in 
prophecy, 48 
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Word of God, 38, 68; 


Universe came into being 


by, 65 


world conflagration, 78, 


211-14 


world-reason, 165 


world-soul, 13, 165, 170 
worship, Christian, 7, 17 
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